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: Market for U.S. Securities Quarterly Investment Company Survey 
As We See It —AndOpenMarket Operations Funds Retain Caution 


The latest of a long list of “agrarian reformers’”’ 


: ] ; . oe By WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, JR.* 
goes his sometimes disturbing, sometimes merely Chairman, Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System As Bull Market Rolls On 


comical a0 tg the island of Cuba. Whether he The Fed’s position regarding short-term securities, par- By A. WILFRED MAY 
and his regime will in the end come to be full- ticularly Treasury bills, receives a cogent analytical 


fledged communists, as did the “agrarian re- defense from Mr. Martin, who adds the policy is always Analysis of investment companies’ June quarter port- 


formers” of China, the future only can tell. Mr. pen to a He also supports recent findings folio ee so rome liquidation De —— 

: regarding the efficacy, and suggested areas of improve- mon stocks importantly offsetting acquisitions. Stepped- 
Castro appears to be almost too mney erematic and ment, in the present over-the-counter market; and invites up activity in Treasury issues. Increased share redemp- 
too averse to the sort of day-to-day grind that 1S _ organized exchanges to improve their facilities so as to tions noted. Top favored issue again was Ford, followed 
necessary to the establishment of the kind of supplement the dealers market. Further, the monetary by GM, Jones & Laughlin Steel, Aluminium, Ltd., 
regime that is typical of the communists, but defi- chief announces an important revision in the Board’s American Viscose, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. ATT most 


nite forecasts on the subject would be hazardous _ index of industrial production which tilts our real growth widely liquidated issue. Industry groups favored were 
at this stage. What is clear is that he has set figure upward for the past decade. In Mr. Martin’s view, the aluminum, automotive, steel, and textile. Selling 
foot upon a path which so many times in the past suggestions that the Fed buy long-terms and offset them predominated in airlines, oils, and utilities. Enlarged 


has led to failure and in fact to disaster. and he With short-term sales would: freeze the Fed in long interest in foreign issues. 
x , e. > 7 © Be 
has done so at a time when agricultural economic ee economy 6 ro liquidity and unsta- [Tables appearing on pages 25 and 31 show Fund’s {| 
trends are peculiarly unfavorable for the success rilize the economy and the capital market. comparative investment positions; total common stock 
of his venture. a a one ‘ame a "ie aroma ae Psa eon era and other securities transactions; and individual com- 
The state of affairs in Cuba is in some respects Committee is now considering—the mon stock transactions by industry groups.| 


different from that to be found in various other importance of freely competitive 
Latin-American countries where confiscation and ™@4rkets to maximum economic 


arts . ‘ P growth. In so doing, I d t wish 
redistribution of wealth have been tried without 4, caieceiendian Pow lambastaeun cite 


benefit to those in whose behalf revolutions have other conditions necessary to healthy 
professedly been undertaken, but basically the economic growth. Indeed, if there 
same fallacious suppositions rule and the same_ }8 one essential for sustained growth 


: b : . that stands out above all others, it is 
errors are being made. The impediments which the maintenance of a volume of real 


lic in the path of the Cuban man-on-horse-back saving and investment sufficient to 
are at bottom those which have thwarted others — ni pcos renamed, adjust, 
in j ment, and expansion of our tota 
their attempt to settle very real problems capital resources. The maintenance 
at home. They are also the same obstacles of adequate saving and investment 
Ww hich are so often overlooked by the do-gooders depends upon broadly based and 


eens . ‘ r Their excess of stock purchases over sales shrank to 
in is country who would solve many of the Fe ies in a peononse’y W. McC. Martin, Jr. 517, from 71% in the first quarter of 1959, and 104% 
pr oblems of mankind by various dubious schemes S'#0¢ dollar. No one wourd deny 
It 
iz 


During the June quarter, while the stock market con- 
tinued on its merry way to all-time peaks, the expert 
fund managers on the whole maintained their caution 
exhibited since the turn of the year. This is highlighted 
in the activities of those management categories as the 
balanced funds, which have fuller discretion of choice 
between fixed interest and equity securities. 

In the case of the balanced funds, buying and selling 
of portfolio common stocks practically cancelled each 
other out. This continued the situation established in 
the first quarter, in sharp contrast with the 40% buying 
excess which prevailed during the latter part of last 
year. Moreover, the open-end stock funds continued 
their sharp reduction in the net acquisition of equities. 





that f bind al to: tive: vilkd- ane hee in the final quarter of 1958. Similarly, in the case of 
at tree markets are essential to vital and vigor- the closed-end companies the excess of purchases nar- 
iv ing what is euphoniously called foreign ous performance of our economy. No one would urge that ad P 


) rowed to 1.8% from 19.5% and 58% in the previous 
eatnaas or foreign loans. They, therefore, Continued on page 32 quarters. For the aggregate of the 86 investment com- 




















4 Continued on page 32. we WN Be ee ee eee Continued on page 24 
f DE ALERS \ RAILROAD ISSUE NEXT WEEK—The “Chronicle” of Aug. 13 will feature the official 
| f opinions of leading Railroad executives, along with that of the ICC Chairman, on the out- . .° 
a look for the individual carriers and the industry as a whole. State, Municipal 
U.S. Government, and 
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The Security I Like Bes: 


A continuous forum in which, each week. & different group of experts 


im the investment and advisory f-!2 


trom all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security- 


(The <arcticles contained in thie forum are not intended to be, nor 
até they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


AUGUST HUBER 
Partner, Spencer Trask & Co., N. Y. C. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


In the generally high stock 
market currently prevailing, I 
would regard Pullman as being 
among those issues possessing rel- 
ative attrac- 
tion at this 
time. 

Currently 
selling around 
69, the shares 
have ranged 
between 42 
and 74 during 
the past four 
years. In the 
period since 
1947, when the 
company’s 
sleeping car 
business was 
sold to the 
railroads, the 
nature of Pullman’s operations 
has changed significantly. Diver- 
sification had started in 1944 with 
the acquisition of M. W. Kellogg, 
specialists in engineering, design 
and construction of petroleum re- 
fineries and chemical processing 
plants. Operations have expanded 
to include steel, mining and pa- 
per industries. 


During 1951 Pullman acquired 
Trailmobile, the second largest 
builder of highway truck-trailers. 


The largest division is Pullman- 
Standard, the railroad car manu- 
facturing end of the business. By 
emphasizing research and the de- 
velopment of new types of freight 
cars—such as piggy-back flat cars 
—the company has maintained a 
strong position in this industry. 

Following the recession year of 
1958, with its reduced sales, profit 
margins and earnings, the pros- 
pects for 1959 and beyond point 
to favorable earnings recovery. 

In 1958, sales declined 16% 
from $424 million to $354 million. 
The reduced shipments and nar- 
rower profit margins (4.1% vs. 
8.0%) resulted in earnings de- 
clining to $3.52 per share from 
$6.67 in 1957. 

Due to the usual lag of irans- 
lating higher orders into ship- 
ments, earnings for the first quar- 
ter of 1959 were still on the low 
side—$1.11 per share (including 
a non-recurring profit of 60c) 
compared with $1.31 in the simi- 
lar 1958 period. Profits for the 
second half of 1959, . however, 
promise to show considerable im- 
provement. 


(1) The M. W. Kellogg division 
has a backlog of about $200 million 
with foreign contracts more than 
offsetting the past year’s decline 
in domestic plant outlays. Plant 
and equipment expenditures are 
now turning upward and are ex- 
pected to grow over the coming 
years. 

(2) Trailmobile, which 
tained lower operations in 1958. 
entered 1959 with the largest 
year-end backlog of orders in its 
history. Prospects are basically 
favorable considering the high- 
way program and strong accept- 
ance of the company’s new line 
featuring interchangeable compo- 
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August Hube 


sus- 


nents. Pricing conditions have 
improved in this business and 
Trailmobile earnings should re- 


cover significantly this year and 
next. 

(3) The Pullman-Standard divi- 
sion should later reflect the rising 
level of new railroad car orders. 
Deliveries of freight cars slumped 
to 10,747 units last year from 
about 20,000 the year before. Last 





year, freight car Celiveries were 
concentrated in ‘tne first half and 
slumped duriug the last half. This 
year (Pullman started 1959 with 
a backlog of 8,400 cars) deliveries 
shculd be on a more or less re- 
verse pattern with the final half 
year better than the first six 
months. The company estimates 
Pullman will build some 12,000 
cars in 1959. With railroads retir- 
ing more cars than they are cur- 
rently ordering the prospects for 
increasing orders over the next 
year and beyond are encouraging. 
Also, Pullman’s freight car parts 
business accounts for about 15% 
of the dividends total sales and 
this business is more profitable 
than car building itself. 


In all, considering the prospect 
of rising sales and consequent im- 
provement in profit margins, 
earnings are expected to recover 
to about $4.50 per share level, up 
from last year’s $3.52. 


The current regular dividend 
rate is $3 per share. In the five 
year period 1953-57 annual divi- 
dends totaled $4 per share. Should 
1959 earnings increase as expected 
this year’s dividends could total 
a minimum of $3.50. Next year 
the $4 payments could be resumed. 


At the present price of 69 the 
shares yield over 5% on a $3.50 
dividend and are selling at 15.3 
times estimated $4.50 per share 
1859 earnings. 

Looking ahead, the company’s 
freight car building division 
should benefit from 
range need of the railroads for 
substantial quantities of new roll- 
ing stock while the non-railroad 
divisions (Kellogg and Trailmo- 
bile) possess favorable underly- 
ing growth possibilities. I believe 
the shares have attraction for new 
commitments considering the 
company’s strong basic position, 
diversification of operations, the 
improving trend of earnings and 
the prospective income yield of 
better than 5%. 


SAMUEL WEINBERG 


President, S. Weinberg, Grossman & 
Co., Inc., New York City 
Members: N. Y. Security Dealers 
Association, Inc., New York City 


Cratter Corporation 


In the present atmosphere of 
low yields and high income taxes 
the common stock of Kratter Cor- 
poration has double barreled ap- 
pealtoin- 
vestors, The 
8 cents month- 
ly dividend, 
equivalent toa 
96 cents an- 
nualrate, 
gives about a 
7% return on 
the presert 
price ofaround 
14. Thebig 
“plus” factor 
is the attrac- 
tion of divi- 
dends not sub- 
ject to income 
taxes. The 
unique operating techniques of the 
real estate business enable these 
payments to be classified as a re- 
turn of capital. 

Most investors are aware of the 
advantages of rea] estate own- 
ership in an expanding economy 
and during a period of a widening 
population curve. Income’ pro- 
ducing property has shown a 
steady increase in value for many 
years and, where long-term fixed 


Samueci Weinberg 


rentals are not a factor, has 
proven to be a strong inflation 
hedge. Because of this intrinsic 
special ‘quality, owners of real 


the longer 
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This Week's 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Pulltian, Inc. — August Huber, 
Partner, Spencer ‘irask & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 

Kratter Corporation — Samuel 
Weinberg, President, S. Wein- 
berg, Grossman & Co., Inc., New 
York City. (Page 2) 
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estate investments find it possible 
to finance a high percentage ot 
the cost of property through tong- 
term borrowings in the form of in- 
stitutional mortgage money. This 
provides a cash-flow leverage 
which permits a higher than av- 
erage return on capital. In addi- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Code 
allows and even encourages the 
owner te write off as depreciatio 
a large portion of its cost in the 
early years of ownership. 


Usually the amount of this early 
depreciation is substantial enough 
in the first two to three years to 
produce a loss for income tax pur- 
poses. This loss can be accumu- 
lated and applied as an operating 
loss carryforward into those years 
when available depreciation de- 


clines and net income would 
otherwise rise to taxable propor- 
tions. Generally speaking, the 


high depreciation rate with its re 
sultant tax loss provides insula- 
tion against income taxes for a 
period of about five years. 


The extent to which allowable 
depreciation on the property, plus 
the interest on its mortgage, ex- 
ceeds the cash flow from the op- 
eration of the property is the 
amount which is distributable a 
a return of capital to the owners 
Because depreciation is classifiec 
as a cost of doing business it is 
considered to be an expense and, 
therefore, reduces the amount of 
income subject to income taxes. 
Therefore, instead of being treated 
as income to the stockholders 
these distributions of capital are 
deducted from the original cost to 
reduce the purchase price. Later 
on, after the pronerty is soid, the 
owner is taxed for the capital gain 
he made on the difference be 
tween his reduced cost and th 
sale price. 


Until comparatively recently, 
real estate investment was avail- 
able to the average investor only 
through the medium of syndicates 
(a syndicate is a loose confedera- 
tion of individuals bound together 
in the form of a limited partner- 
ship or as a small corporation). 
Despite the high return and the 
tax advantage these syndicates 
enjoy, they are afflicted at th- 
same time with two basic disad 
vantages; the averaze inves‘oar o° 
moderate means can only afford 
*o buy into a single property and 
faces the impracticable risk of 
having all his eggs in one basket. 
The seerond drawkack is the lack 
of liquidity. While syndicates are 
ees to join, the investor faces a 
different problem if, fer anv rea- 
son. he wants to withdraw, since 
it is es-entially a one «vav merket 
and a lock-up tyve investment. 


The Kratter Corvoration. as 
now constituted, was formed in 
April of 1959 when upwards of 
2.900 owners of seven Kratter syn- 
dicates exchanged their interests 
in 13 separate vroperties for varv- 
ing amounts ef commen stock T>> 
number of shares exchanged for 
these syndicate interests wa; re- 
lated to their income prodvcin2 
value. Approximately 84% of the 
property units involved were ex- 
changed and plans are under way 
to acquire the remaining 16% mi- 
nority interests. The use of com- 
mon stock solved the vroblem of 
market liauidity and the v'rtue of 


diversification was added bv the 
fact that syndicate members with 
an interest in but a sinele oroap- 
erty now share income and own 
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Our Monetary System’s Defects 
And the Needed Correctives 


By DR. WALTER E. SPAHR* 
Executive Vice-President 
Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, 
New York City, and 
Professer Emeritus of Economics, New York Wniversity 


Well known monetary economist finds that the present admin- 
istration places the convenience of the government ahead of - 
the peeple’s or nation’s welfare in so far as monetary practices | 
are concerned. Im appraising our currency, Dr. Spahr calls 
attention to resultant, and possible or probable, harmful con- 
sequences said to stem from currency’s irredeemability; draws 
a parallel between France and ourselves; and notes the gold 
mining industry fails to accept “fixity” as a requisite in a 


monetary 


Moreover, Dr. Spahr explains why mere 


possession of opportunity to redeem tends to force greater 

governmental care in the use of the people’s purse. After 

defining a good. currency system, he advises this be effectuated 
and shows how this should be brought about. 


(1) The major defect 

The most fundamental defect in 
our monetary system is that our 
currency cannot be redeemed do- 
mestically in 
our standard 
gold dollar. 

From this 
basic defect 
flow various 
far-reaching 
consequences: 
one is the fact 
that the use 
of irredeem- 
able currency 
gives our Fed- 
eral govern- 
ment unre- 
strainable 
contro] over 
the people’s 
purse. This is illustrated by the 
spending orgy of our government 
since 1932. Another is our per- 
sistent march, led by our Federal 
government, into the Death Valley 
of Socialism and a governmen- 
tally-managed economy. Still an- 
other is the relatively sharp 
decline in the purchasing power 
of our currency—58% since 1939. 
Our dollars have the lowest pur- 
chasing power ever reached since 
1749. as measured by our index 
of wholesale prices. 


Waiter &. Spanr 


(2) Irredeemable currency a tool 
of totalitarian governments 

Every socialist or totalitarian 
government employs irredeem- 
able currency, and for good rea- 
son: it gives such governments 
unrestrainable control over the 
public purse. Our. use of. irre- 
Geemable currency gives Con- 
gress, the Treasury, the Execu- 
tive, and the Federal Reserve 
banks, working in- combination, 
a free hand in the use. of what 
should be the people’s money. 

The issuance of pieces of paper 
«Ss money which cannot be _re- 
Geemed domestically in what is 
declared by law to be’ this na- 
+ %o “ + 
‘ons standard monetary unit— 
‘he gold deHar—is evidence of 
‘ack of integrity. It is, funda- 
mentally, the same standard of 
dishonesty employed by the 
counterfeiter. 


ee 
“An address by Dr. Spah 

é . Spahr before the 

Lions Club of New Haven, New Haven, 

onn., July 23, 1959. 








(3) A subtle drug fer the people | 


of a nation 


Irredeemable currency is per- 
haps the most subtle drug that a 
government can employ on a peo- 


ple. One reason is that irredeem- | 


able currency gives the govern- 
ment the power it desires over 
the people by transferring the 
control of the purse from them to 
the government without wide- 
spread awareness on their part. 
Another reason is that, given a 
taste of this drug, the people em- 
brace it with enthusiasm, and de- 
mand its retention and more and 
more of it. This combination of 


* desires and reactions makes it 


easy for the government doctors 
to control their victims. It is the 
reason that government dictator- 
ship is a frequent companion in 
this evil, or a common final result. 


The intermediate consequences — 


of the use of irredeemable cur- 
rency are a bloating and distor- 
tion of the economy, 
which is often mistaken for a 
sound and lasting economic ex- 
pansion; a pronounced growth of 
government controls; a generation 
of feverish activity and of- deep- 
seated fevers; and in due course 
a variety of anxieties manifested 
in part in the plaintive and futile 
protests against the high cost of 


living and the depletion of the ~ 
- savings of those who cannot keep 


up with the rise in prices. The 
final result is serious. difficulties 


or national tragedy in some form. 


(4) The probable or possible con- — 


sequences to be expected 


What should. we expect. as to‘ 


the probable or possible conse- 
quences of our use of irredeem- 
able currency? We should expect 


any one, or two, or all, of the fol- 
lowing: (1) a further depreciation © 
of our currency to.a point which | 
no one can predict scientifically; © 
(2) an economic contraction such" 
we 


as we had 1873-1878 while 
were using irredeemable currency 
—a period of severe contraction 
which lasted 65 months as com- 
pared with a contraction of 45 
months following the crash of 
1929—: (3) the loss of our repre- 
sentative form of government. 

An alternative to these prob- 
able or possible consequences 1S 
to eliminate irredeemable cur- 
rency and to place ourselves on 


Continued on page 34 
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Socialists and Sterling 


By PAUL EINZIG 


British writer assumes his country’s election will be held in 
October and he weighs what effect a Socialist victory might 


have on sterling. He doubts 


devaluation or floating pound 


would be instituted but he does envision a flight of capital in 
anticipation of tightened exchange restrictions which in turn 


would lead to a search fer escape-loopholes. 


Dr. Einzig be- 


lieves gradual domestic inflation or world-wide inflation at the 
same pace might not injure Britain’s balance of payments and 
he says the pound may hold its own without a credit squeeze 
so long as the dollar remains under suspicion. As for domestic 
wage increase drive, he sees this causing persistent pressure 


on sterling. 


LONDON, Eng.—lIt seems to be 
more than probable that the gen- 
eral election will take place in 
October. Many people are, there- 
fore beginning 
to give some 
thought to the 
possible effect 
on sterling of 
a Socialist 
victory. Even 
though at the 
moment the 
chances are in 
favor of a 
Conservative 
victory, the 
possibility ofa 
return of the 
Labour Party 
to’ office can- 
not be ruled 
out altogether. The margin of 
majority is bound to be narrow 
on either side, and the appearance 
of a large number of Liberal can- 
didates introduces a strong ele- 
ment of uncertainty into the deli- 
cately balanced situation. It is, 
therefore, not untimely to attempt 
to examine the ways in which 
sterling would be affected if a 
Labour Government assumed 
power. 


Paul Einzig 


Raises Questions 


Questions that must be con- 
sidered in this connection may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Is a Labour Government 
likely to devalue sterling or to 
allow it to depreciate below the 
existing lower limit of $2.78 as a 
matter of policy? 

(2) If not, is a Labour Govern- 
ment likely to be forced into a 
devaluation or depreciation of 
sterling by a flight of capital, 
British or foreign? 

(3) Will a Labour Government 
endeavor to defend sterling by 
restoring exchange restrictions? 


(4) Will a Labour Government 
be prepared to defend sterling 
with the aid of disinflationary 
measures? 


The first question may safely be 
answered by an emphatic nega- 
tive. It is not the present inten- 
tion of the Labour Party to de- 
value sterling. Some years ago, 





Mr. Gaitskell was toying with the 
idea of a system under which ster- 
ling would be adjusted from time 
to time by changing its parities; 
but he has long abandoned that 
idea. It is safe to assume that a 
Labour Government will not de- 
liberately change the parities of 


* sterling or widen the existing lim- 


its of its permitted fluctuations. 
The idea of a “floating pound” 
finds no sympathizers among So- 
cialists, if any, because it would 
increase profit possibilities in the 
foreign exchange market. 


What is less certain is whether 
a Labour Government would be 
able to carry out its intention to 
hold sterling at its present level, 
in face of a sweeping flight of 
capital. There can be no doubt 
that there will be such a flight, 
not so much in anticipation of a 
devaluation as in anticipation of a 
tightening of exchange restric- 
tions. Whether such anticipation 
is correct or not, it would take 
some time before the confidence 
of holders of sterling in the La- 
bour Government’s intentions to 
maintain convertibility is suffi- 
ciently established. In any case, 
there is no convertibility for Brit- 
ish residents, many of whom might 
wish to transfer capital abroad in 
anticipation of anti- Capitalist 
measures. So long as sterling is 
convertible for foreign holders it 
is easier for British residents to 
circumvent the restrictions affect- 
ting them. There must be innu- 
merable loopholes, simliar to the 
“Kuwait gap” or the “Hong Kong 
gap” which are not generally 
known. At present, any outflow 
through such gaps barely amounts 
to a trickle, but in case of a So- 
cialist victory it might swell into 
a flood. 

Should such a flight of capital 
materially reduce the gold reserve 
the Labour Government might 
have to envisage the possibility of 
a devaluation of sterling. Having 
regard to the cause of the flight, 
however, a devaluation might not 
be the right remedy. Those who 


transferred their capital abroad 
for fear of anti-Capitalist meas- 
ures are not likely to repatriate 
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their funds as a result of a deval- 
uation. On the other hand, since 
sterling would attract foreign 
funds at its devalued level the 
outflow might be offset to some 
degree. It is difficult to foresee 
the net effect of a devaluation on 
the movements of funds to and 
from Britain. 


A Labour Government would 
consider it one of its most urgent 
tasks to defend sterling by means 
of exchange restrictions. A great 
deal of capital is bound to find its 
way abroad, however, before ef- 
fective measures could be adopted. 
For the administrative organiza- 
tion created by the Bank of Eng- 
land since 1939 to operate the 
highly involved exchange regula- 
tions has been greatly reduced in 
recent years, as and when the re- 
strictions have been gradually re- 
laxed. It no longer has the staff 
which thhad been dealing with ex- 
tensive exchange control. A re- 
construction of the administrative 
organization would necessarily 
take time. Even if it only takes a 
few weeks, a great deal of capital 
can find its way abroad in a few 
weeks. It would, of course, be 
possible to suspend exchange op- 
erations pending the reconstruc- 
tion of the control. But while this 
could be done for a day or two 
without inflicting undue hardship 
on business, a standstill of several 
weeks is inconceivable. 


Taking a long view, sterling’s 
prospects under a Labour Govern- 
ment would depend on that Gov- 
ernment’s willingness to defend 
sterling with the aid of disinfla- 
tionary measures. While exchange 
control and various other eco- 
nomic control measures could sup- 
press the effects of a 5% inflation, 
they could not possibly suppress 
the effects of a 50% inflation even 
if it takes place gradually. On the 
other hand, if inflation should 
proceed at the same rate abroad 
as in Britain the balance of pay- 
ments would. not suffer. In any 
case, suspicions against the dollar 
would also help a Socialist Gov- 
ernment to hold sterling without 
resorting to a credit squeeze. This 
is an important consideration, for 
the dollar is likely to remain un- 
der suspicion for some time. 


The question is whether under 
a Labour Government the wage- 
cost spiral would tend to be miti- 
gated or accentuated. It is a fa- 
vorite Socialist argument that 
under a more equalitarian policy 
of a Labour Government, the trade 
unions would be willing to be 
content with more moderate in- 
creases. This was not the expe- 
rience during the Labour Govern- 
ment of 1945-51. And many trade 
unionist Members of Parliament 
are worried about the prospects 
of a Labour victory at the elec- 
tion, because they fear an in- 
creased pressure by the rank and 
file who would expect to do better 
under a Labour Government than 
under a Conservative Government. 
So the possibility of steeper in- 
fiation in case of a Socialist vic- 
tory must be envisaged. And that 


would mean persistent pressure 
on sterling. 


Spiegelherg, Feuer Go. 
Formed in New York 


The firm of Spiegelberg, Feuer 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has been dis- 
solved and Spiegelberg & Co., 
members of New York Stock Ex- 
change, has been formed with of- 
fices at 37 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

Partners in the new firm are 
William I. Spiegelberg, a member 
of the Exchange, and Jess L. Geis- 
man. Harold Glenn and Leon 
Moses will also be associated with 
the organization. 


Joins Dean Witter 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—David A.’ Mers- 
bach is now connected with Dean 
Witter & Co., 50 West Adams St. 
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Manufacturers’ shipments and new orders each increased 


—— 
i 


about 2% from May to June, after seasonal. adjustment, the Office 
of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce announced. 
Backlogs of unfilled orders on manufacturers’ books were reduced 


a little over the month. The book value of inven 


to rise. a 


tories continued 


Sales of all manufacturers aggregated $32 billion, or $6 billion 
more than in June 1958. After seasonal allowances, shipments this 
June were nearly 2% higher than May for both the durable 


and nondurable goods groups. 


Most. major industries increased 


sales more than seasonally; primary metal and motor vehicle pro- 
ducers recorded the largest advances. 

Inventory .book values rose $500 million during June, after 
allowing for seasonal factors. The rate of accumulation was about 
equal to the inventory rise in each of the preceding four months. 
All of the accumulation during June occurred in the durable goods 
industries, primarily in the machinery and transportation equip- 
ment groups. Primary metal producers liquidated stocks moder- 
ately, while for other major manufacturing groups inventories 
were relatively unchanged. End-of-June book values of $52 billion 
were $11 billion above the corresponding month of 1958. 
ventory sales ratios, however, were lower this June than a year 
ago—the ratios begin one and two-thirds this year against two 


last year. 


New orders placed with manufactures in June were up 2% 
from may, after seasone! allowances, and a fifth above e2 


a year ago. 


a 


In- 


/0 


year 
ago. Incoming business for jurable goods producers rose 4% from 
May with all major industries participating in the rise. Nondur- 
able goods new orders held at the May seasonally adjusted rate. 
In spite of the slight reduction in backlogs due to the impact of 
record rates of deliveries, month-end total unfilled orders were 
$342 billion above a year ago. 


Nationwide Bank Clearings 12.6% Above 1958 Week 


Bank clearings this week will show an increase compared with 


Preliminary figures compiled by the “Chronicle” 


based upon telegraphic advices from the chief cities of the country, 
indicate that for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 1, clearings for 
all cities of the United States for which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings will be 12.3% above those of the corresponding 


week last year. 


Our preliminary totals stand at $23,930,126,803 


against $21,305.378,596 for the same week in 1958. Our compara- 


tive summary for some of the principal money centers follows: 
Week Ended Aug. 1— 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


1959 1958 % 
$12,279,137,697 $10,907,844,083 +12 
1,273,1323,011 1,071,863,893 +18 
982,000.000 965.000,000 + 1 
699,366,476 643,033,005 + &. 


For a detailed summary of bank clearings in U. S. A. refer to 
the Statistical Edition of the “Chronicle,” issued Mondays. 
this week’s summary, refer to page 45 of the Monday, Aug 3, issue. 


Uptrend in Building Permit Values Arrested 


While the total value of building permits for 217 cities rose 
moderately in June from May, the level was down fractionally 
from that of June 1958, reports Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This was 
the first year-to-year decline since November 1957. The total for 


June 1959 came to $698,250,952, up 35.7% 


For 


from the prior months 


$660,634,096, but 0.4 % below the $700,633.403 of the comparable 


1958 month. 


There was both a month-to-month and a year-to-year in- 
crease in plans filed in New York City in June. They amounted 
to $85,266,220, for a gain of 5.3% over the $81,002,065 of 


and an increase of 51.7% 


June 1958. 


over last year’s $56,213,291. 

Building permits recorded in the 216 outside centers in June | 
amounted to $612,984,732. The total was 5.8% higher than the | 
prior month’s $579,632,031, but 4.9% below the $644,420,112 


Steel Industry Data Reveal Nationwide Support 


Overwhelming nationwide support of the steel companies ! 
the current steel strike was revealed Aug. 3 in a tabulation ‘ 
nearly 6,000 letters received by the steel companies coordina! 


committee, representing 12 of the strike-bound companies. 


The letters came from nearly every state in the Union 
response to an advertisement headed, “Steel Union on Strike / 
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A Big Expanding Gas Utility 


Serving Three 


Famous Islands 


_ By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Enterprise Economist and Author of “How to Get Rich Buying Stocks.” 


A forward look at Brooklyn Union Gas Company, effective 
exponent of salesmanship in the piping and purveying of 
natural gas. 


Perhaps the three best known 
American islands, after Manhat- 
tan, are Long Island, Staten Island 
and Coney Island. These comprise 
the service 
areaoithe 
rapidly grow- 
ing gas dis- 
tributing util- 
ity we pro- 
pose to talk 
about today. 
Brooklyn 
Union Gas 
Company 
serves, at the 
Western 
end of Long 
Island, all of 
Brooklyn and 
half of Queens 
County; all of 
Coney Island; and all of Staten 
Island with natural gas. It’s 
quite a territory — 187 square 
miles and a total population of 
over four million and 1,150,000 
customers. The company has con- 
solidated all this service area by 
means of three mergers in as 
many years, the last one just com- 
pleted in June, bringing Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Co. (supplying 
Coney Island) into the fold by 
exchange of 150,000 shares of 
Brooklyn Union common. 

There are in this big swath of 
metropolitan real estate, heavily 
industrialized areas, densely 
populated residential sections; and 
38,600 acres of Staten Island, half 
of which is vacant land. It is this 
latter acreage that adds especial 
romance to Brooklyn Union com- 
mon, for it represents the largest 
undeveloped service area pos- 
sessed by any major metropolitan 
gas utility in the country. Staten 
Island (Richmond County) is part 
of New York City and has waited 
patiently, since first spied by 
Hendrik Hudson, for some other 


Ira U. Cobleigh 





connection with the metropolis 
than water transportation. Well, 
only last month the new Narrows 
Bridge, to connect Staten Island 
with Brooklyn, was begun. It will 
be completed in 1965 at a cost of 
$320 million, and will surely 
urbanize much of the land which 
comprises, totally, one-third of 
the surface area served by Brook- 
lyn Union. The population on 
Staten Island today is around 
220,000. By 1970 this figure is 
expected to reach 600,000. New 
York City has just allocated $25 
million to build a new water tun- 
nel, and Consolidated Edison is 
spending $100 million on electric 
generating facilities on Staten 
Island to be ready for this quite 
assured dynamic expansion in 
population. 


But enough about territory — 
present and future. Let’s talk 
about the gas business at which 
Brookiyn Union is so competent. 
In the postwar years Brooklyn 
Union had some difficulties. The 
company was still manufacturing 
its gas and got caught in a squeeze 
between rising fuel and wage 
costs and a lag in rate increases. 
So much so that, from July 1947 
to December of 1948, common 


‘dividends were omitted. But much 


brighter days lay ahead. There 
were helpful rate increases in 
1949 and, in 1951, the company 
received its first natural gas 
brought all the way from Texas 
by Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp. There were some ad- 
justments to be made for the 
switch-over to natural gas. A $13 
million coke-oven was no longer 
needed, and was scrapped; and 
customer appliances had to be 
adapted to receive and burn nat- 
ural gas (which is a much hotter 
fuel). 

The change-over, however, had, 


in due course, a most favorable 
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effect on earning power; and, 
since 1952, sales and. earnings 
have more than doubled, and 
the dividend has. been increased 
in each of the past five years. 
Residential sales are the backbone 
of BU business accounting, in 
1958, for 72% of gross. BU has 
stressed home heating and by rate 
reductions has actually made gas 
heating cheaper than by either 
coal or oil. As a result the com- 
pany now gleans over 30% of 
gross revenues from house heating 
and it acquired its 100,000th home 
heating customer last year. Over 
90% of new homes built in the 
service area last year were 
equipped for gas heat. 

BU stimulates demand for gas 
by selling appiiances. It sold $8 
million worth last year — mostly 
ranges and water heaters — and 
hopes to build up its distribution 
of gas air conditioners. 

The climate is important in 
planning gas supply and sales. 
Forty percent of the gas volume 
is required for winter heating; so 
in summer some alternate use 
must be found for at least a part 
of this huge cubic volume avail- 
able. The company has been quite 
successful in promoting use of gas 
in summertime for water heating 
in apartment houses, incineration 
and clothes drying, and steam 
generation of electric power. 

On the supply side BU receives 
its natural gas from three sup- 
pliers: Transcontinental Pipe, 
Texas Eastern, and Tennessee Gas. 
All these contracts are fitted into 
a rate escalator clause, approved 
by the New York Public Service 
Commission, whereby price in- 
creases in pipelined-delivered gas 
can be promptly passed along to 
customers. The company has 
available storage tanks to take 
care of peak load requirements, 
and has been considering storage 
facilities for liquefied natural gas 
in Brooklyn. 


Earning power at Brooklyn 
Union Gas has been expanding at 
a pleasing rate. Operating ratio 
(expense as a percentage of rev- 
enue) has been stabilized at 
around 87; return on invested 
capital was 6%% in 1958; and 
earnings per share have _ risen 
steadily each year from $2.08 for 
1953 to $3.17 for 1958. For the 12 
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months ended June 30, 1959 the 
figure was $3.28. 

This upward trend may be 
slowed up somewhat for the cal- 
endar year 1959 due to an 8% 
wage increase which went into 
effect April 1, and the higher City 
Tax in gross revenues voted by 
the Board of Estimate. We ex- 
pect, however, that 1959 will 
probably be the best year in com- 
pany history and it doesn’t take 
too much imagination to suggest 
that if per share earnings ap- 
proach the $3.50 level, another 
increase in cash dividends is pos- 
sible. 

Now what about the stock for 
purchase today? It sells at around 
54 which allows a 4% yield based 
on the $2.20 dividend. The stock 
sells at about 16% times earnings 
which is not an exalted level for 
a utility equity of this quality. 
Moreover, there lies ahead a 
steady rise in the percentage of 
homes in the area that may use 
gas heat; improved air condition- 
ers or gas refrigerators could 
expand demand; and in the future 


there’s the bulging demand as 
Staten Island develops its sizable 
real estate acreage in response to 
improved transportation created 
by the new bridge. 

The capitalization is made up of 
$84,244,000 in long term debt and 
2,313,410 common shares listed on 
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the New York Stock Exchange. 
The price range for 1958-59 has 
been between 3442 and 59%. 

BU has a fairly heavy capital 
expenditure program. It spent $14 
million on plant last year; will 
spend about $18 million on con- 
struction this year; and about the 
same amount in 1960 and 1961. 
Some financing will no doubt be 
required in the next 12 months to 
accommodate these outlays—pos- 
sibly an issue of preferred stock 
since the company presently has 
none. 

cor those investors who have 
always been partial to utility 
equities, BU common today may 
appear quite interesting. The 
yield is satisfactory, the rising 
trend in earnings and dividends is 
quite pronounced, and the stock 
could easily earn $5 or more per 
share if all they say about Staten 


Island comes true. 


Rosasco Asst. Sec. 
Of Baker, Simonds 


DETROIT, Mich. — Victor P. 
Rosasco, Jr. on Aug. 13 will be- 
come Assistant Secretary of Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Inc., Buhl Bldg., 
members of the New York and 
Detroit Stock, Exchanges. 
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The Role of Life Insurance in 
Achieving Our Economic Goals 


By DR. NEIL H. JACOBY* 


Dean, Graduate School of 


Business Administration 


University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Former Member, Council of Economic Advisers to 
President Eisenhower 


Dean Jacoby lists our three basic economic goals and the life 
insurance industry’s tremendous contribution in supporting and 
furthering them. Don’t be deluded, he advises, by those who 
argue the danger of inflation is exaggerated and that we should 


turn to more important things. It is Dr. Jacoby’s opinion that 
inflation remains an ominous threat and he credits the insur- 


ance industry, one of inflation’s first victims, for the recent 
favorable turn in the battle against inflation. The economist 
would leave to each firm the decision as ‘to whether it should 
sell variable insurance, or not, and warns such policies should 
not be sold as a hedge against inflation but as a means of 
participating in United States Growth. 


We should consider how the 
life insurance industry has served 
the fundamental economic aims of 
our people and how it may con- 
’ tinue to serve 
’ them. 

‘ We can be 
. sure that the 
impacts of life 
insurance 
have been 
powerful. The 
industry now 
has in force 
over $500 bil- 
lions of in- 
surance pro-. 
tectian, an 
amount equal 
to the entire 
flow of U.S. 
personal in- 
come—after taxes—for a year and 
a half. The ownership of this in- 
surance is spread among more 
than 121 million Americans—70% 
of the population—including four 
out of every five families. The 
investments of the life companies 
amount to more than $107 billion, 
a figure equal to almost one- 
tenth of the national wealth of 
our country. Manifestly, an indus- 
iry whose markets are so vast and 


whose assets are so huge cennot 
fail to exert strong influences 





Neil H. Jacoby 





*An address by Dr. Jacoby on the oc- 
casion of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety’s Centennial Anniversary, New 
York City, July 28, 1959. 
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upon the behavior of people and 


the nature of our economy. Think 


for a moment how deeply life in- 


surance has affected our life, our 
family, our business! Then mul- 
tiply these effects by 40 million, 
and these astronomical figures be- 
gin to take on meaning. 

Let us examine the basic eco- 
nomic goals of our people and 
how life insurance has contrib- 
uted to their fulfillment. 


Three Basic U. S. Economic Goals 


Out of the public discussion of 
recent years there has emerged a 


‘econeensus that the United States 


has three primary economic goals, 
and that they are interdependent. 


In the first place, our people 
seek a vigorous and reasonably 
steady rate of growth in percapita 
production and living standards. 


Secondly, we aim to maintain a 
reasonably stable level of prices 
which will give us a dollar of de- 
pendable buying power. 

Thirdly, we intend to have an 
economy with a large measure of 
individual freedom of _ action, 
based upon private enterprise 
and competition in open markets, 
and involving a minimum of in- 
tervention by government in the 
details of economic life. 

These three goals — steady 
growth, a reliable dollar, and eco- 
nomic freedom—must continue to 
be the foundation stones of U. S. 
economic policy. They are also 
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fundamental goals of most other 
countries outside the Communist 
bloc. They serve to bind the na- 
tions of the Free World together. 
So long as American policies and 
actions serve these ends, our coun- 
try will stand as a powerful bas- 
tion of freedom against the hostil- 
ity of international Communism. 


There has been a vigorous de- 
bate over the consistency of our 
goals. Some have argued that ef- 
torts to maintain a stable price 
level impede economic progress, 
that gradual inflation is a neces- 
sary companion of rapid growth. 
Without exploring this complex 
question here I believe that most 


. thoughtful Americans have come. 


to this conclusion: If individual 
prices and movements of capital 
and labor are flexible, as a result 
of adequate competition in open: 


markets and an absence of govern- 


mental interference, then the real 
growth of the U. S. economy is 
fostered by a dollar of stable 
value. Even a gradual inflation 
of the price level, once it becomes 
generally expected impedes real 
growth. It- results in lessened 
saving, misdirected investment; 
speculation, loeser management, 
and lower productivity. When 
people expect long-run stability 
in the ‘price level, their be- 
havior promotes fhe growth of 
production. 

Of late, apologists of “creeping” 
inflation have said less about its 
inevitability. or its desirability. 
Some of them argue, instead; that 
the danger of inflation is greatly 
exaggerated and the public should 
turn its attention to more impor- 
tant matters. Let us not be de- 
luded. Inflation continues to be 
an ominous threat to the growth 
stability, power and international 
prestige of the United States. It 
must be prevented by an aroused 
and informed public which will 
support necessary anti-inflation- 
ary policies. Although we are 
achieving some success in the 
defense of the dollar, inflation 
should continue to command our 
earnest attention. 

Let us now examine the role of 
the American life insurance in- 
dustry as a promoter of economic 
growth. 


Life Insurance As a Promoter of 
Economic Growth 

The life insurance industry has 
fostered the growth of the U. S. 
economy by stimulating savings, 
especially among millions of 
Americans of modest means, and 
by mobilizing savings for invest- 
ment in productive asséts, homes, 
and community facilities. 

We often forget that during the 
half century between the Civil 
War and World War I life insur- 
ance companies were our pre- 
eminent institutions for personal 
savings. In this era there were 
few other institutions in which 
the “little man” could place his 
savings with confidence. Let us 
recall that the commercial bank- 
ing system then lacked stability, 
and there was no government in- 
surance of bank deposits—U. S. 
savings bonds had not been born. 
There were no mutual funds to 
provide the small investor expert 
management and diversification 
of the risks of investment in 
stocks. Building and loan associa- 
tions were few and far between. 
Private pension funds and profit- 
sharing plans were almost un- 
known. Governmental schemes of 
social security were as yet un- 
dreamed of. Apart from deposit- 
ing his funds in one of the mu- 
tual savings banks on the Atlantic 
seaboard, the only way in which 
the average employed American 
could build an estate without 


great risk was-the purchase of 


life insurance or annuities. Dur- 
ing this era the life insurance in- 
dustry performed a unique and 
pioneering role. 

Today many types of institu- 


tions compete for the savings of 


people. Let life insurance com- 
panies continue to be an impor- 


tant agency .of savings and the 
only savings institutions of na- 


tional scope. Currently Ameri- 
cans are paying almost 4% of 
their collective incomes after 
taxes for tite insurance, yieiaing 
the industry $11 billion of pre- 
mium income. Because the puolic 
araws benefits of about $64 bil- 
lions, the net flow of investment 
funds to the industry is almos;¢ $0 
billions. 

The life insurance industry now 
invests about one of every eignt 
dollars of the annual long-term 
investment. made in the U. S. 
economy. It accounts for about 
one of every three dollars of the 
capital funds supplied by all sav- 
ings institutions. 

.These bare statistics—impres- 
sive in their size—fail to convey 
the tangible effects of life insur- 
ance investment upon our every- 
day lives. Every one of us has 
almost daily physical. contact with 
the assets financed by life insur- 
ance. Since the end of World War 
II the life insurance companies 
have made $42 billion of home 
mortgage loans, helping perhaps 
4% million families to acquire 
their’own-homes. We have seen 
life ‘insurance investment dollars 
at. work across the continent 
pbuilding housing projects, shop- 
ping centers, airports, mines, fac- 
tories, power plants, airplanes, 
trucks, rail.cars and pipelines. 

The life insurance industry has 
responded to the new investment 
opportunities created by the in- 
creasing urbanization and indus- 
trialization of society, the rise of 
personal income and home own- 
ership, and the huge growth of 
government. Over the past half 
century they have made striking 
changes in their investment port- 
folios. Fifty years ago some 34% 
ef life insurance assets were rail- 
road bonds, nearly 10% were farm 
mortgages, while holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds were negligible. 
Today, public utility and indus- 
trial bonds far outweigh railroad 
bonds, home mortgages are many 
times farm mortgages, and gov- 
ernment bonds form 9% of total! 
assets. 

We may conclude that the life 
insurance industry has been a 
major promoter of the economic 
growth of the United States. Had 
this great network of institutions 
not existed, the supply of savings 
would have been restricted, in- 
vestment would have been cur- 
tailed, and the nation’s progress 
would have been stunted. 


Life Insurance As a Bulwark of 

Economic Freedom 
. Let ‘us now inquire how life in- 
surance companies have served 
the goal of economic freedom? 
They have done so, I suggest, by 
providing a foundation for enter- 
prise and initiative by millions of 
persons, by expanding and sta- 
bilizing markets, and by promot- 
ing wider direct ownership of 
shares of common stock in Amer- 
ican businesses. 





Our life insurance companie; 
are vneniselves private enter. 
prises, performing functions tha: 
iN MOsi nauions are pertormed jn 
larger measure by government 
Despite the growth ot “social se. 
curity” in the United States dur. 
ing the past generation, the pro- 
vision of personal and_ family 
financial security remains the 
primary responsibility of private 
citizens and private institutions. 
Each American has wide freedom 
to choose the amount and the 
forms of his savings and _ invest- 
ments. He is free to choose from 
among arrangements offered by 
many institutions competing for 
his patronage. This system is 
consistent with a free society. It 
calls upon each of us to acquire 
the knowledge, to make the de- 
cisions, and to take the responsi- 
bilities of free men and women. 
Life insurance companies have 
been an affective part of this free 
system. 


Life insurance has formed an in- 
dispensible foundation stone of in- 
dividual, risk-taking enterprise. [t 


-has provided a floor of security 
for millions of people upon which [ 
they have been able to place a | 
ladder of: opportunity. Through 
good. times and bad, and even | 


during the black days of the Great 


Depression, life insurance benefits — 
were the only sure source of in- | 
Re- © 
cently I chanced to meet a dis- © 
tinguished business man on a | 
transcontinental air journey. He © 


come for millions of families. 


is now devoting his life to public 
service, 
enterprise. My friend told me 
that life insurance had been the 
foundation of his career. 


had been orphaned. He said “li 


we had not had the insurance ben- | 
efits left by my father, [ could 7 
never cf completed my education | 
and taken the long chances in- 


volved in founding my business. 


I would have remained a clerk in | 
In this instance | 


the local bank.” 
—which could be multipled ten 
thousand-fold — life 


portant enterprise. 


In an urban industrialized so- 
ciety the individual needs assul- | 
ance that he will have the neces- © 
sities of life under conditions of © 
adversity, before he will take the = 
risks of enterprise. To release the ; 
is 
necessary to free them from the” 
anxieties of want that) | 
may come from old age, untimely} 7 
death, disablement or joblessness.| ” 
Life insurance has done much te 7 
make possible the founding 0!) 7 
new businesses, the expansion 0!) 7 
existing businesses, and the con-| 7 


full energies of people, it 


nagging 


tinuity of firms which have suf: 


fered the death of a partner 0 j 


major executive. 


The personal and family secu: ° 
insuranc Ff] 


Continued on page 4! : 


rity provided by life 





longed dividend 


Department. 
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A long-standing specialty of Stroud is making 
markets in Philadelphia Bank Stocks— whose pro- 
records, 
steady growth and attractive yields offer ap- 
.pealing .opportunities to investors. 

May we send you our latest quarterly com- 
parison of 11 Philadelphia bank stocks, dated 
June 30th, 19592 Just call or write our Research 
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$120,000,000 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
34%, 3*%2% and 4.60% Series O, Serial Bonds 


Dated August 1, 1959 Due August 1, as shown below 















Principal and semi-annual interest (February 1 and August 1) payable at Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, New York, or at The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000. registerable as to principal only. 
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These bonds, to be issued for Korean Conflict Veterans’ Compensation purposes, are authorized under Section 23 added by amendment to Article IX 
of the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, approved by a vote of a majority of the qualified electors voting thereon at an 
election held November 5, 1957, and by an Act of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth. In the opinion of the Attorney 
General and Bond Counsel the bonds will be direct andgeneral obligations of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania secured by 
its full faith and credit and the Commonwealth has the power to provide for the payment of the principal of, and interest 
on, the bonds by levying ad valorem taxes, unlimited in amount, upon all taxable property within the Common- 
wealth and excise taxes upon certain transactions, except excise taxes, the proceeds of which are 
specifically limited to highway purposes by Section 18 of Article IX of the Constitution. 


AMOUNTS, RATES, MATURITIES AND PRICES 


(Accrued interest to be added) 












Amount Rate Due To Yield Amount Rate Due Ep ace Amount Rate Due = pigld 
$6,700,000 4.60% 1962 2.75% $8,100,000 314% 1967 3.10% $9,200,000 314% 1971 3.30% i 
7,000,000 4.60 1963 2.90 8,400,000 314 1968 3.15 9,600,000 33% 1972 3.35 : 
7,300,000 4.60 1964 3.00 8,600,000 314 1969 3.20 9,900,000 3% 1973 100 
7,600,000 3% 1965 3.00 9,000,000 3%, 1970 100 10,200,000 3% 1974/73 100 
7,800,000 314 ' 1966 3.05 , 10,600,000 3% 1975/73 100 


rews 


The bonds maturing August 1, 1974 and 1975 will be subject to redemption at par and accrued interest in inverse order of maturity on August 1, 1973 or on any interest date there 
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When, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality by the Attorney General of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and by Messrs. 
Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish, Kohn ®& Dilks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and Messrs. Rhoads, Sinon and Reader, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Copy of the 
opinion of the Attorney General will be printed on the bonds and copies of the opinion of Bond Counsel will be available upon request. 
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Bankers Trust Company The Chase Manhattan Bank The First National City Bank of New York Drexel & Co. The First Boston Corporation The First National Bank of Chicago 
, ' Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Smith, Barney & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Chemical Corn Exchange Bank Harriman Ripley & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers The Philadelphia National Bank 














" : The Northern Trust Company Harris Trust and Savings Bank separ ty sen age Bakof Ameria C.J. Devine & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. | Goldman, Sachs & Co. Ladenburg, Tielman & Co. | 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Phelps, Fenn &Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. White, Weld & Co. . R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Equitable Securities Corporation Shields & Company Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation _B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Mercantile Trust Company The First pea Bank 
Bear, Stearns & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Wertheim & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Hornblower & Weeks Blair & Co, A.C. Allyn and Company Alex. Brown & Sons F.S. Moseley & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. -L.F.Rothschild &Co. © Bache &Co. Barr Brothers &Co. A. G. Becker & Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith Dominick & Dominick 
Francis I. duPont & Co. Estabrook & Co. First of Michigan Corporation Hayden, Stone & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation The Marine Trest Company 
W. H. Morton & Co. Reynolds &Co.  Shearson, Hammill & Co. —_‘F. S. Smithers & Co. Stroud & Company Weeden & Co. Dean Witter & Co. | Wood, Struthers & Co.  Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 
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Coffin & Burr DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine R. S. Dickson & Company Fidelity Union Trust Company Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Hirsch & Co. £ E.F. Hutton & Company 


Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. American Securities Corporation Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Bacon, Whipple & Co. William Blair & Company J. C. Bradford & Co. Butcher & Sherrerd 


Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 

The Ilinois Company Kean, Taylor & Co. — Laidlaw & Co. © Moore, Leonard & Lynch = R.H.Moulton& Company = The National State Bank § Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Roosevelt & Cross | 
ncorporated of Newar ncorporate Py 

Schaffer, Necker & Co. Schmidt, Roberts & Parke Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. Singer, Deane & Scribner 


August 5, 1959. Statements herein, while not guaranteed, are based upon information which we believe to be reliable. 
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Dealer-Broker 
Investment Recommendations 
and Literature 


‘817 IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
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Banks and Trust Companies—Comparison of leading banks and 
trust companies of the United States as of June 30, 1959— 
New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 

Burnham View — Monthly Investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able in current Foreign Letter. : 

Automotive and Related Industries—Review—A. M. Kidder 
& Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a report on Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Case Against Double Taxation—Discussion in August issue of 
“The Exchange”—Exchange Magazine, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y.—Paper—20c per copy, $1.50 per year. Also in 
the same issue is a discussion of outlook for the Boating In- 
dustry. 

Investment in the Future—Port of New York Authority and 
its Consolidated Bonds—Port of New York Authority, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Japanese Stock Market — Study of changes in postwar years— 
In current issue of “Nomura’s Investors Beacon”—Nomura 
Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also 
available is a review of the outlook for Plant and Equipment 
Expenditures in Japan for 1959 and brief analyses of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Nippon Flour Mills Co., Iwaki 
Cement Co. and a survey of the Steel Industry. 

Japanese Stocks—Current Information — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Quarterly report—New York 
Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis of 12 
banks—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 

Oil Stocks—Data on August issue of “Investment Letter’— 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
In the same issue are data on Burndy Corp. Also available 
are reports on Saint-Gobain, and Kaman Aircraft Corp. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
vield and market performance over a 20-year period— 
=a Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 

Philadelphia Bank Stocks— Comparison of 11 Philadelphia 
Bank Stocks—Stroud & Company Incorporated, 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Reflections on a Trip to Russia—Report—Bregman, Cummings 
& Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Suggested Issues—In current issue of Market Review—Harris, 
Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able are reports on Universal Oil Products and Universal 
Match Corp., and a comparison of 10 leading Paper Com- 
panies. 

Western Pennsylvania Corporation — 7th edition of statistical 
data on 82 Western Pennsylvania corporations — Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

* ” * * 


A. C. F. Industries, Inc.—Analysis—Halle & Stieglitz, 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis of 
Borden Company. 

All State Properties, Inc.—Review—Alkow & Co., Inc., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

American Viscose — Report — Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available are reports on Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Company, and Columbian Carbon Com- 
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pany, a list of investment suggestions, and a memorandum on 
Continental Insurance Co. ; 

Beneficial Finance Co.—Analysis—Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are analyses of Beckman Instruments Inc. and Min- 
neapolis Moline Co. 

Berkshire Hathaway Inc.—Report—Georgeson & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Beryllium Corporation—Analysis—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Boise Cascade Corporation—Report—Pacific Northwest Com- 
pany, United Pacific Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company—Review—First Boston Corpo- 
ration, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

California Oregon Power Company—Report—The Milwaukee 
Company, 207 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also 
available are reports on Ceco Steel Products Corp. and Wis- 
consin Bankshares Corporation. 

Canal Assets Inc.—Memorandum—Howard, Weil, Labouisse, 
Friedrichs & Co., 222 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 12, La. 

Carrier Corp. — Memorandum — Green, Ellis & Anderson, 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Carwin Company—Analysis—Putnam & Co., 6 Central Row, 
Hartford 4, Conn. 

Cenco Instruments—Report—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
pay 4 York 6, N. Y. Aliso available is a report on W. R. Grace 
& Co. 

Clute Corp.—Circular—Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
Life & Casualty Tower, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Continental Air Lines, Inc.—Review—John H. Lewis & Co., 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Detroit Harvester Co. Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Dilbert’s Quality Supermarkets Inc.—Analysis—R. G. Worth 
& Co., Inc., 160 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

Federated Corp. of Delaware—Analysis—L. D. Sherman & Co., 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


First National Stores—Memorandum—Francis I. du..Pont &.: 


Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

First National Stores, Inc.—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Ford Motor Company—Data—Oppenheimer, Neu & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are 
data on Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pullman Incorporated, 
ae Packaging Corporation, and Transamerica Corpo- 
ration. 

General Dynamics Corporation — Report — Hardy & Co., 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

General Mills—Annual Report—General Mills, Public Relations 
Department, 9200 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 26, Minn. 

H. J. Heinz Co.—Memorandum—R. W. Pressprich & Co., 48 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

H. J. Heinz Company—Analysis 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Home Owners Life Insurance Co.— Memorandum — Roman & 
Johnson, 15 Southeast Third Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Information Systems, Ince.—Memorandum—Boenning & Co., 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Interchemical Corp.—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mercantile National Bank of Miami Beach — Memorandum— 
Atwill & Co., 605 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 

National Cash Register Co.—Data—Steiner, Rouse & Company, 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Also available are data 
on Singer Manufacturing Co. 

Northeast Metals Industries, Inc.—Analysis—Pearson, Murphy 
& Co., Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Oklahoma Mississippi River Products Line, Inc.—Analysis— 
H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are analyses of the Richardson Company and the 
Tappan Company, and a memorandum on Califernia Pack- 
ing Co. 

Pan American Sulphur Company—Analysis—G. A. Saxton & 
Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Poly Industries, Inc. — Analysis — Morgan & Co., 634 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Rubbermaid Incorporated—Analysis—Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Skelly Oil—Review—Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. In the same circular are discussions of 
Cement Stocks and Ryder System. Also available is a memo- 
randum on General Controls Co. 

U. S. Vitamin & Pharmaceutical Corporation — Bulletin—De 
Witt Conklin Organization, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Wilson & Co., Inc.—Analysis—Schweickart & Co., 29 Broad- 

way. New York 6, N. Y. 
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NSTA Notes 


ADDITIONAL REGISTRATIONS FOR NSTA CONVENTION 


The fcllowing are registrations for the annual convention of 
at Boca 
Raton, Fla., Nov. 1 through 6, 1959. These have been received 


the National Security Traders Association to be 


held 


since forwarding: 


*Samuel Weinberg S. Weinberg, Grossman & Co. New York, N. Y 
Louis H. Serlen Josephthal & Co. New York, N. Y 
*Harry J. Peiser Ira Haupt & Co. New York, N. Y 
Albert A. Hewitt First California Co. San Francisco, Calif. 
‘Albert G. Woglom Clayton Securities Corp. Beston, Mass 

*W J. Zimmerman Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Martin J. Long The First Cleveland Corp. Cleveland, Ohio 

E. S. Hydinger Carlson & Co., Ince. Birmingham, Ala. 
*Don W. Miller Don W. Miller & Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Harold Shore Harold C. Shore & Co. New York, N 


*Arthur T. Hamill 
Samuel F. Colwell 


W.E. Hutton & Co. 


- 
a 

New York, N. Y. 

W.E. Hutton & Co.  # 


New York, N 


*Irving Manney Manney & Company Dallas, Texas 

*Robert D. Brearley Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 

*Harry Simmons Simmons & Co. New York, N. Y. 
*Mr. & Mrs. 






Coming 
Events 


IN INVESTMENT FIELD 








———y 


Aug. 6-7, 1959 (Denver, Colo.) 
Bond Club of Denver 25th an- 
niversary dinner and field day 
to be held jointly with Denver 
Investment Bankers Association 
Group (dinner Aug. 6 at Petro- 
leum Club; field day Aug. 7 at 
Columbine Country Club). 


Aug. 9-21, 1959 (Charlottesville, 
Va.) 
School of Consumer Banking, 
University of Virginia. 

Aug. 14-15, 1959 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Basis Club summer outing at St. 
Clair Inn and Country Club, St. 
Clair, Mich. 

Aug. 19-20, 1959 (Des Moines, 

Iowa) 
Iowa Investment Bankers Field 
Day at the Waionda Country 
Club. 

Sept. 17-18,1959 (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Municipal Bond Dealers Group 
of Cincinnati annual] outing — 
cocktail and dinner party Thurs- 
day at Queen City Club; field 
day, Friday, Kenwood Country 
Club. | 


Sept. 23-25, 1959 (Milwaukee, 
Wis 





National Association of Bank 
Women 37th annual convention 
at the Hotel Schroeder. 


Sept. 28-29, 1959 (Toronto, 
Canada) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
First Board of Governors meet- 
ing at the Royal York Hotel. 
Oct. 14-17, 1959 (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 
Consumers Bankers Association 
39th annual convention at the 
Warwick Hotel. 
Oct. 20-23, 1959 (Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, Fla.) 
National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks annual 
convention at The Diplomat 
Hotel. 

Oct. 22, 1959 (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Ohio Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual fall 
meeting. 

Oct. 25-28, 1959 (Miami Beach, 

Fla.) a 
American Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 

Nov. 1-5, 1959 (Boca Raton, Fla.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention of 
the Boca Raton Club. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 1959 (Bal Harbour, 
Fla.) a 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the 
Americana Hotel. 

April 6-7-8, 1960 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association of America 
25th annual meeting at the 
Sheraton Dallas. 


With Buckner & Co. 
Edward P. Francis has beco! 
associated with Buckner & ©°, 

120 East 42nd Street, New 
City, members of the New ‘ 
Stock Exchange, where he \ 
primarily concerned with servi!'s 
institutional accounts. 
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Trader Wanted 


Young, alert trader wanted by long 
established over-the-counter secur! 


extensive wire SyS- 








ties house... 
° . t 
tems ... salary or commission 0as!® 


. . - full cooperation assured. 


Box B-1, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 
2. & F. 
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————————— 
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Dean Witter & Co., members of & Co. which was consolidated curity Analysts; a member of 
York Stock Exchange with Dean Witter & Co. as of iety’s 1 i 
leading security _~< July 1, 1959. Ss that Society’s Education Com- 
dity exchanges, announce He has written a number of Street Forum: and a member of 
Howard Conklin has articles for The Analysts Journal, the Financial Forum. 


the New 
and 0 
commo 
that 


ume 190 Number 5870... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


* s of Dana Investment Co., New addition, has has taught a gradu- : H H Angeles and has been active in 

G. W. Conklin Joins het Ne, a 1954 until he ate course in investments at Bingham & Sill With the mutual fund business for ‘a 
° join ean Witter & Co. Pre- Rutgers University. TH number of years on the Pacific 

Dean Witter & Co. viously he was with the Research Mr. Conklin is a member of William Street Sales be pe age agg fal A be 

r. Bingham in 

the representation of William 
Street Sales ir the area. Messrs. 


mittee; a member of the Wall west area of William Street Sales, peetauatione bt 400 South, Serine 


Department of Laurence M.Marks The New York Society of Se- Charles C. Bingham has been 


appointed senior regional repre- 
sentative for the Pacific South- 


Inc., national underwriters for 


The One William Street Fund and Street, Los Angeles. 





3 i in its office at . 
joined ths sreet, New York City, and is one of a group of authors His earlier business experience Scudder Fund of Canada, it was With R. J. Steichen 
Bs Mankaiee of the Industrial Re- who have written a book on in- was with The Chase Manhattan announced by Dorsey Richardson, MINNEAPOLIS Minn.—Guy G 
search Department. vestments, to be published in Bank, and the Hugh W. Long president of William Street Sales. Baker is now with R. J. Steichen 
Mr. Conklin was Vice-President December by Harper & Bros. In Group of mutual funds. Mr. Bingham is a native of Los & Co., Baker Building. 
New Issue Ju'y 34, 195) 
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$50,000,000 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


5%, 4% and 44% Trunk Line Highway Bonds (Series I) 


(Payable Solely from Specific Amounts of Motor Vehicle Fuel and Weight Tax Allocations) 
Dated August 1, 1959 Due March 1, as shown below 


Bonds maturing in the years 1981 to 1985 shall be subject to redemption prior to maturity at the option of the State Highway Commissioner on any 

interest payment date on or after March 1, 1974, in whole or in part, by lot, in the inverse order of maturity, at 103% if called on March 1, 1974, and 

decreasing said redemption price by % of 1% on March 1 of each year thereafter until March 1, 1984, on and after which said date such call shall be at par, 
plus in each case, interest accrued to the date of redemption. 





Principal and semi-annual interest (March 1 and September 1, first coupon payment date March 1, 1960) payable at City Bank, Detroit, Michigan, at 
The First National City Bank of New York, New York, N. Y., or at Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. 





Interest exempt, in the opinion of Bond Counsel, from Federal Income Taxes 
under existing Statutes, Regulations and Court Decisions 


Exempt from any and all taxation in the State of Michigan or any Authority within the State 





THESE BONDS are issued in accordance with the provisions of Act 51, Public Acts of Michigan, 1951, as amended, and pursuant to a 
resolution adopted by the State Administrative Board of the State of Michigan, for the purpose of providing funds for the construction of 
certain portions of the State Trunk Line Highway System. These Bonds are not general obligations of the State of Michigan, but are payable 
solely from moneys appropriated by the provisions of said Act 51, Public Acts of Michigan, 1951, as amended, to the State Highway 
Department from the Motor Vehicle Highway Fund, being a separate fund in the State Treasury consisting of the proceeds of taxes levied 
pursuant to law on gasoline and motor fuels, and on motor vehicles registered in the state, and a sufficient amount of said funds have been 
irrevocably appropriated by law, and resolution of the State Administrative Board adopted pursuant thereto, to pay the principal of and 
irterest on said bonds as they mature. 


AMOUNTS, COUPON RATES, MATURITIES AND PRICES 





Coupon Coupon Yield Coupon Yield 
Amount Rate Due Yield Amount Rate Due or Price Amount Rate “a Due or Price 
$1,120,000 5% 1961 3.00% $1,665,000 % 1970 100 $2,265,000 44% 1977 4.15% 
1,170,000 5 1962 3.20 1,740,000 4 1971 100 2,370,000 4%, 1978 4.20 
1,225,000 5 1963 3.30 1,820,000 4, 1972 4.05% 2,475,000 44 1979 4.20 
1,280,000 5 1964 3.40 1.900.000 4V 1973 4.10 2,585,000 4, 1980 4.20 
1,335,000 5 1965 3.55 fils oc ‘ y 2,705,000 4, 1981 100 
1,395,000 5 1966 3.65 1,985,000 4% 1974 = 4.10 2,825,000 4 1982 100 
1,460,000 5 1967 3.75 2,075,000 4% 1975 4.15 2,950,000 4 1983 100 
1,525,000 5 1968 3.85 2,170,000 4, 1976 4.15 3,085,000 4% 1984 100 
1,595,000 4 1969 3.95 (Accrued interest to be added) 3,280,000 4 yy, 1985 100 


These bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to prior sale and the approval of legality by Messrs. Miller, Canfield, Paddock and Stone, 
Detroit, Michigan, bond attorneys. This is not an offer to sell these securities; said offering is made only by means of the official statement, copies of 
which may be obtained from such of the undersigned and other underwriters as may lawfully offer these securities in this State. 


Blyth & Co.,Inc. Smith, Barney & Co. LehmanBrothers Halsey, Stuart & Co.Inc. Drexel &Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. First of Michigan Corporation 


Incorporated 


C. J. Devine & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Phelps, Fenn & Co. Shields & Company Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Incorporated 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler White, Weld & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation B.J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
A.C. Allyn and Company _ Bear, Stearns & Co. — Blair & Co. _—_— Braun, Bosworth & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 


Alex. Brown & Sons Estabrook & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Lee Higginson Corporation 


F.S. Moseley & Co. J.C. Bradford & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Reynolds & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. F.S. Smithers & Co. Weeden & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. Francis I. duPont & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Wertheim & Co. Wood, Strathers & Co. 
( ¢ 
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Inflation Revisited ? 


By THOMAS G. GIES* 


Associate Professor of Finance : 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Michigan economist fears inflationary price rise and, thus, 
prescribes anti-inflationary measures after noting we have 
“on our hands a boom of record proportions” and that our 
“relatively small amount of slack or expansion room will dis- 
appear before the close of 1959.” He opposes proposals to 
peg the par value of government bonds, favors restrictive 
monetary-credit policy, and calls for government spending cut 
unless greater expenditures are matched by increased taxes. 


Regardless of the terms of settle- 
ment of the current steel negotia- 
tions, the U. S. economy will again 
suffer inflation fever before 1959 
is over. The 
virtual stabili- 
ty of prices 
enjoyed dur- 
ing the past 15 
months will 
be replaced by 
rising prices 
on everything 
from buttons 
to bulldozers. 

Unless we 
display un- 
precedented 
courage in 
limiting gov- 
ernment 
spending — 
state and local as well as Federal 
— and accept the inconvenience 
and restriction of tight credit pol- 
icy, the record-breaking gains in 
demand now shaping up for the 
last six months of 1959 will push 
us well beyond the capacity of the 
American economy to turn out 
goods and services. The outcome 
of negotiations in the steel indus- 
try can more accurately be re- 
garded as symbolizing the buo- 
yancy of prices in all areas as 
market demands expand, rather 
than as a force which itself will 
determine which way the general 
price level will move. 


The basic problem faced by the 
American economy in the next 12 
months can be stated simply: How 
ean spending plans of all major 
sectors of the economy be satis- 


Prof. Thomas Gies 


*A statement by Prof. Gies before the 
eae of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., July 14, 1959. 









fied without resorting to the self- 
delusion of inflation? 


Spending for industrial plant 
and equipment has _ increased 
much more sharply tkan most 
forecasters thought possible even 
six months ago. In the manufac- 
turing area alone the advance has 
been more than 20%, or $2 billion, 
since the beginning of the year. 
Outlays for capital items are run- 
ning at an estimated $33'% billion 
in the current quarter and spend- 
ing plans already announced make 
it clear that capital demands of 
industry will move into. still 
hig er ground in the next 12 
mont’s. Inventory buying by busi- 
ness to rebuild shelf-stccks al- 
lowed to run off during the past 
recession is now well unter way, 
but present ratios between stccks 
and fast-growing sales are still 
inacequate for many firms. In 

cy, manufacturers’ and distribu- 
tors’ inventories were $1.3 billion 
above year ago levels, but sales 
meanwhile had risen a whopping 
$8.8 billion. Thus tne ratio of in- 
ventories to sales actually de- 
clined during the past year from 
1.645 in May 1958 to 1.44 in May 
1959, signifying that the appetite 
for added inventory is still pres- 
ent and growing. This means that 
demands on productive capacity 
generated by current sales will 
be supplemented by efforts of 
business firms to rebuild their 
own inventories during the next 
six months, particularly inven- 
tories of goods-in-process and 
finished product. The lbong-antici- 
pated steel strike undoubtedly 
stimulated the build up of inven- 


tories during the first half of 1959, 


today’s extremely low inventory/ 
sales ratio (1.44) provides assur- 
ance of extended inventory accu- 
mulation. 

Meanwhile, the consumer who 
emerged as the hero of the recent 
recession by sustaining purchases 
of basic gcods and services now 
threatens to swamp the market 
with a record-breaking buying 
spree — outdistancing anything 
previously seen in the postwar 
period. 

Spending for residential hous- 
ing has risen very rapidly in the 
past few months and at current 
rates 1959 can be expected to 
dwarf cutlays for any previous 
years, even 1955 when residential 
construction totaled almost $19 
billion. The concensus of money 
market cpinion has it tcat mort- 
gage credit restraints may very 
well Fold the lid on anv further 
gains in the rate of residential 
construction, but it remains a rea- 
sonable bet that there will be no 
significant declines in the near 
future. 

Consumer spending on fod and 
clothing has risen ir all but three 
of the last 30 quarters (74% years) 
while spending on services has 
risen without a break for more 
than 60 consecutive quarters (15 
years). Nothing appears in the 
offing to damp further gains in 
this area of demand for t..e rest 
of 1959. 

Most significant for assessment 
of price movements, however, is 
the undeniable evidence accumu- 
lating weekly of a new major 
spurt of spending for consumer 
curcbles. Outlays cn autos and 
hcuserold equipment has already 
picked up dramatically from last 
year’s lows, as factory employ- 
ment and confidence of continu- 
ing paychecks Lave grown. Output 
of major consumer durables is 
now running a tremendous 40% 
ahead of last year and app2ars 
sure to top all previous records. 

Expectations for still further 
rise in consumer spending is given 
strong support from the behavior 
of discretionary income that 
portion of disposable income 
above. such nonoptional items as 
food, clothing, and utility services. 
Discretionary income has _ risen 
from just over $100 billion in the 


first quarter of 1958 to nearly 


but even if the strike proves brief, $110 billion this year, a new rec- 


growing industry | 


As Puerto Rico’s industrialization gains 
momentum, the Government Develop- 
ment Bank’s activities contribute more 
effectively than ever to the stimulation of 
capital formation in the Commonwealth. 

During 1957-58, the Bank embarked on 
a program designed to step up private 
lending operations, and provide greater 
income to the Bank. Its growing capital 
surplus has produced an increased volume 
of loanable funds. Other changes include 


vestment. They 


extension of the loan repayment period 
from 10 to 15 years for commercial and 
industrial building, and greater activity 
in making non-industrial loans. 

Puerto Rico’s expanding economy 
creates many sound opportunities for in- 


are illustrated by the 


substantial tax-free yields available in the 
general obligations of the Commonwealth 
and its municipalities, and in the revenue 
bonds of its Authorities. Your security 
dealer can give you full information. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 


P. 0. Box 4591 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 
Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


37 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle -day 
WeCle . . Thur-day, August 6, 1959 


ord level. In the past, spending 
for durable geods ras followed 
the pattern of changes in discre- 
tionary income, and hence pres- 
ently developing gains in this 
meajire promise iurt er sharp 
advances in durable gocds sales. 
Sucn increases now s2em lik:ly 
to bring an annual spending rate 
on durables of $44-$45 billion by 
the tinal quarter of the year. 

Against these signs of. swiftly 
advancing demands, it is neces- 
sary to take stock ot our capaciry 
to increase output. The index of 
industrial prcduction shows that 
we have already wiped out the 
late-1957 and early-1958 pro. uc- 
tion declines and have attained a 
level fully 5% ahead oi the pre- 
recession peak. In terms of Gross 
National Product, present output 
exceecas the Lighest previcus an- 
nual rate of output by more than 
$30 billion: Tnis impressive 
growth represents a combination 
of sharply increased productivity 
(output per worker in manufac- 
turing rose 8% between early 1958 
and early 19.9) and substantial 
gains in employment. Rising 
preductivity Fas been a marked 
prenomenon of the past year, just 
as it was in the recovery periods 
°49-"50, and ’53-’54. Significantly, 
however, productivity gains prac- 
tically halted in the later stages 
of the two previous bo’ms and it 
should not be assumed thai fur- 
t.er important gains in pro uc- 
tivity will be forthcoming this 
year. Furtrer, the big gains in 
employment scen curing recent 
months have distinc: limitation:. 
Nen-farm emplcyment has rizen 
by two million in the past year 
and in May alone, employment 
rose by more than 500,000. Suc 
increases inemplcyment aid 
hence in real cutput ere unlixely 
to be continued even through tae 
summer, for the simple reason 
that the pcol of unemp_oyed laber 
is now appreaching mininum 
levels. Althougn azreement is in- 
complete on the precise number 
of workers constituting “minimum 
unemployment,” 4% is a widely 
accepted proportion. With a labor 
force of 69.4 millicn, t>is per- 
centage is translated into about 
2.8 million workers. It may be 
surprising to some to learn that 
we are presently within % mil- 
lion of that number and therefore 
in a very real sense closely ap- 
preaching peacetime productive 
capacity. 

Even this relatively small 
amouit of slack or expansion 
rcom will disappear before the 
close of 1959, however, and with 
it will disapocar the euphoric 
crditicn enjoyed during the past 
six mcnths—vigoreus business ex- 
pansi n, rizing inccmes. improving 

its. and, most rotable, a stabie 


prcfits. 
senerol price lev-1l. In contrast to 


the reck-boittom forecasts of three 
rrilion unemployed made earlier 
tis vear, it is now concezed that 
uncmployment may go as low as 
ax illicn within six mont s. 


If we seriously desire to post- 
pone and control the assuredly 
approaching inflation, we must 
‘eshape the garment we are plan- 


ning to fit the cloth which we 
have available. Otherwise, we 
shall end up with an “inflation 


coat”—empty pockets and no sil- 
ver lining. 

And the disability we shall suf- 
fer will not be for lack of medi- 
cine capable of overcoming our 
cifticulty. Effective remedies are 
at our disposal; the only problem 
is learning to swallow the tonic. 

First, we shall have to limit 
our total spending in those areas 
where we have direct contro!— 
namely. in the area ef government 
expenditures. This inevitably 
mcans that favcrite projects. 
provects very pecssibly wit. real 
merit. will have to b2 podstvorcd. 
Arkitious highway construction 
pro?rams, new <cirpvorts, and ot er 


sivilarly worthy project; may 
have to wait. A’‘ternativeiv, all 
suc: larger outlays new 


Dp rO- 
grairmed or prop2sed fer tie fis- 
cal year which began in July 
s..culd be matic. by inecrzased 


a) 
aC. 


li@ i DY 





tax collections, which in 


4 turn Will 

force corresponding restriction ;, 
ne os. ~ tin 
private spencing. The Qisciplina 


of rational fiscal policy is the Most 
bitter and the most neceszary |: 
the anti-inflation reme jo. I: 
also is the one w ich unfo-tunate. 
ly we have consistently do¢clincs 
to accept in the past. 

Second, we sali b2 rcq-ired ty | 
accept the inevitable results - 4 
today’s restrictive monetary and . 
credit poiicy. Some Would-be 
users of credit will have to do 
without and necéssarily those wh, 
do cbtain credit, including th, 
Treasury, will have to submit ¢. 
higher interest costs. Demand fo; 
loans is following the same tren; 
as in the boom year of 1955, whe, 
loan-financed spending touche: 
off a two-year period of inflatioy 
This year, moreover, banks repor 
loan demands significantly greate 
than four years age. It is cles | 
from these reports that much 0; 
the recent increase in purchase 0; 
houses and durable consume: 
goods has been supported by loar 
growth. Business credit demand; 
also have been gaining momen. # 
tum in recent months and can b: 
expected to expand rapidly in th: 
last half of 1959 as inventorie 
and accounts receivable financin: 
require added funds. . 

In the face of clear indication | 
that we have on our hands a boor 
or record proportions whic 
threatens to bring with it a retur | 
to conditions cf Overemployme:: | 
and inflation, we must carefull; 
limit further bank credit growt) 
To insist at the same time that the 7 
Federal Reserve place a floor un- 7 
der the nrice of Treasury secur- | 
ties would inevitably dilute the 7 
effectiveness of a policy of credit 7 
restraint. Extensive purchase by % 
the Feceral Reserve of Treasury 
securities, as would be necessary | 
to sustain their prices, would re-\J 
sult in corresponding increases in 9 
bank reserves and multiple in- 7 
creases in bank credit. In presen | 
circumstances, this would secm | 
utter folly and certain to make 
a mockery of any stabilization 7 
efforts. 


A. D. Plamondon, Jr. — 
In Hornblower, Weeks © 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Alfred D 
Plamondon, Jr., has joined Horn|§ 
blower & Weeks, 134 South Li 
Salle St., in the corporate finance: 7 
departme! 
and as a regia 
istered repre 
sentative, ‘| 
has been arg 
nounced. ’ 

Mr. Plan 
ondon w4 
mor wer | 
President 4! 
Treasurer 
The India 
Steel Produc 
Company 2! 
more recent f 
was a consu" 
ant for bus 
ness. He'g 
pact Chairman and President ° § 
the Electronic Industries Associ” 
tion and is currently a direct’ 
and member of various comm! 
tees. 

He is also a member of | 
American Institute of Electric: 
Engineers, American Society 
Metals, Institute of Radio Ens: 
neers, and American Iron 4” 
£teel Institute. 


Golkin, Bomback Go. 
To Be Formed in NY( 


Golkin, Bomback & Co., a me" f 
ber or tne New York Stock Ev & 
chanze, will be fermed as of Al 
13 with offices at 25 Broad Stre® 
New York City. Partners will > 
Saul Golkin, Milton J. Bomba 
Gecrge J. Golkin, and James “ & 
Burke, who will acquire a me 
bership in the Exchange. »° 
Golkin is a partner in Golkin® 
Co. : 
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Lists Ninely-Nine Growth Areas in the Economy 


The July-August issue of Busi- 
ness Brief, published bi-monthly 
4y the Economic Research Depart- 
ment of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City, raises and 
answers the question, “what are 
the areas of growth in our econ- 
omy?” ' ; 

The Bank’s current review points 
out that “a recent Department of 
Commerce survey helps provide 
the answer. It covers production 
of some 300 items for which physi- 
eal volume data are available since 
1929, or since the first year of 
production. Of these 300 products 
or services: 


“One-third are fast growing with 
output increasing at an average 
annual rate of 742% or more; that 
is. over twice as fast as the long- 
term growth rate for the economy 
as a whole. 

- “One-half are moderately grow- 
ing with increases of less than 
710% per annum. 

“One-sixth are products with 
declining trends. 

“An inspection of the list of 
fast growing items shows that in- 
novation is the key to rapid 
growth. More than half of the 
products with growth rates of 
716% per annum or more have 
been introduced since 1929. 

“The postwar period has wit- 
nessed the introduction of scores 
of new products from television 
and air conditioners in the 1940’s 
to tranquilizers, transistors and 
transatlantic jets in the 1950’s. In 
addition, research and develop- 
ment combined with aggressive 
marketing have opened new mar- 
kets for such products as alumi- 
num and plywood. 


“Growth rates typically are high 
in the early years of development 
of a successful new product and 
then drop as production expands. 
Many products go through a “life 
cycle” of: (1) rapid growth in the 
period when the product is secur- 
ing universal adoption, (2) ma- 
turity in the period when growth 
is in line with the increase in pop- 
ulation and consumer incomes, 
and (3) decline as some new 
product begins to take over the 
market. However, there is no one 
pattern of growth that is typical 
for all products. 


Sustained Growth 


“Chemicals and air transporta- 
tion are examples of industries 
where high growth rates have 
been sustained for long periods. 
Research and development have 
played an important role in both 
cases. 

_ ‘The growth of the chemicals 
industry has been marked by de- 
velopment of a’ wide variety of 


new products. A McGraw-Hill 
Survey elicited the fact that two- 
thirds of the research and devel- 


opment expenditures of the chemi- 
cal industry are on new products. 
By 1961, 14% of the industry’s 
sales should be products not sold 
in 1957. 

“Some chemical developments 
result in new products that gener- 
ate entirely new markets. Poly- 
ethylene production, for example, 
has skyrocketed — output multi- 
plied 460 times between 1948 and 
1958. In many cases, new chemi- 
cal products displace existing 
products. Thus, synthetic fibers 
have enjoyed rapid growth even 
though output of textile products 
as a whole has grown little faster 
than population. Synthetic deter- 
gents offer another case in point. 

“Air transport, an industry of 
commercial significance for only 
30 years, has grown through steady 
expansion and improvement of its 
service. Passenger miles flown 
have expanded at an average an- 
nual rate of 25% since 1929, while 
air freight and helicopter service, 
though of much smaller dimen- 
sions, are moving up rapidly. Jet 
aircraft are now opening a new 
era of growth. 


Where Growth Has Slowed 


“Uninterrupted growth is not a 
universal characteristic of fast 
growing products. A number of 
such products experienced a no- 
ticeable slowing of growth in the 
past few years. In some cases, the 
easing may be temporary; in oth- 
ers it may mark a transition to a 
permanently lower rate of ad- 
vance. Here are two examples: 


‘Room air conditioner sales rose 
rapidly from 1948 to 1956 when 
peak volume of 1.8 million units 
was reached. Then output sagged 
in 1957 and 1958. With only 12% 
of all homes equipped with air 
conditioners, sales could again 
show rapid growth. 


“Black and white television was 
the most rapidly accepted of any 
major consumer durable good. In 
the first 13 years of large-scale 
production, 89% of all homes were 
equipped with television sets. Out- 
put of 71% million sets was reached 
in 1950 and not bettered again 
until 1955. 


“Growth rates for fast growing 
products thus vary widely. The 
nature of the products and the 
market condition the shape of the 
trend line. 


“The same is true for moder- 
ately-growing products. But here 
one finds that well-established 
products dominate the field and 
there is more of a tendency for 
the bulk of products to move 
ahead at a rate more or less in 


keeping with the trend of general — 


business. Steel, cement, paper, 
automobiles and clothing are il- 


lustrative of major products whose ~ 


growth trends are within striking 
distance of the economy’s.” 


98 FAST GROWING PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Average Annual Growth Rates — 1929-57 (or from first year 
preduction data are available) 


40% AND OVER 
Transistors 
Titanium sponge 
Power steering 
Power brakes 


Helium 


Antibiotics 

Television sets Lawn mowers, power : 
Polyethylene Ammonium sulfate, synthetic 
Styrene plastics and resins 

Vitamins 


Helicopters, nonmilitary 
Pubbet, synthetic 
Butadiene 

Detergents, synthetic 


Urea resins 


Xylene 


30% TO 40% 
TV Broadcasting stations 
Air ton-miles fiown 
Fibers, synthetic, except rayon 
vryers 
Coffee makers, automatic 
Argon 
Air conditioners, room 
Rubber or latex core 


Magnesium 


Frezen foods 


Rayon and nylon tire cord 
DDT 


15% TO 20% 
Locomotives, diesel-electric 


Disposals, food 

Automatic transmissions 
Plastics and resin materials 
Perchloroethylene 

Distilled spirits 

Paper milk containers 


Trailer coaches, 
mobile home type 
Skirts, separate 


Air revenue passenger-miles flown Acetic anhydride 
Pick-up hay balers 
Blankets, electric 


Aircraft, civilian 

Garden tractors 

Fibre drums 

Aviation gasoline 

Sulfa drugs 

Dishwashers 

Formaldehyde 

Phenol, natural and synthetic 
Transparent film for packaging 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous 
Clocks 

Repairs, household durables 
Nitric acid 

Chlorire gas 

Motor truck transportation * 
Cellophane 

Plywood 

Aluminum 

Water heaters, electric 

Beer 


7% TO 10% 


ee, C og Still wines 

ee lattresses — cumarone-indene and Insulating board and hardboard 
Melamine resins petroleum polymers Acetylene 

Dehumidifiers Plasticizers Oil burners, residential 

Tape recorders, home use Mixers, food 


varpets and rugs, tufted 
-havers 


Pentaerythritol 

20% TO 30% 
Effervescent wines 
factors, off-highway type 
Polyvi: yls resins 
“icture tubes, sales 
Jet fuels 


Freezers 


Blouses 


Methanol, synthetic 
Canned fruit juices 
Photographs, single 
Ice-making machines 
Phosphoric acid 


10% TO 15% 


Phthalic-anhydride 


Shipping sack paper 

Oxygen 

Glazed and unglazed wall 
aid floor tile 

Rayon and acetate 

Calcium carbide 

Distillate fuel oil 

Ranges, electric 

Pipelines, oil 

Power sprayers and dusters 

Hardwood doors 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
... Ahead of the News 


BY CARLISLE BARGERON 











Once again there is the hope 
that maybe we can get long with 
Russia, that cold war tensions will 
be relaxed. In Washington there 
is widespread 
hailing of the 
exchange of 
visits between 
Khrushchev 
and Eisen- 
hower. On 
Capitol Hill 
there were a 
few dissenting 
voices, includ- 
ing that of 
Senator Cape- 
hart, Republi- 
can, of Indi- 
ana, He looks 
upon the ex- 
change of vis- 
its with a baleful eve, cautioning 
the American people that we not 
walk into another trap. 

Quite possibly Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower may reach an agree- 
ment on Berlin. There is no teli- 
ing how long it will last. Even as 
the visits were being announced 
Communist rebels were on the 
move in Laos. 

Any agreement between the 
two men, aside from Berlin which 
will serve to postpone the crisis 
there, will not be worth the pa- 
per it is written on. 


Russia has not kept a single one 
of the agreements we made with 
her, beginning with our recogni- 
tion back in 1933. A part of that 
agreement was that Russia would 
undertake no Communist propa- 
ganda in this country. As Litvi- 
noff, the then Russian foreign 
minister who negotiated the rec- 
ognition, was ieaving the White 
House he was asked by one of his 
entourage how about that promise. 
He has been widely reported to 
have replied to the effect that “we 
will pay no attention to it.” 


Carlisle Bargerop 
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Regardless of whether he said 
this or not, the Russians did not 
keep the agreement and pretty 
soon:Communists had come to in- 
filtrate the whole Washington 
Government. 

Notwithstanding this we whole- 
heartedly embraced the Russians 
as an ally in World War II and 


gave them $12 billion in lend 
lease. 
At Yalta it was agreed that 


elections would be held as soon as 
possible in Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, and other 
satellite states. 

Instead, Russia has proceeded to 
completely enslave them. After 
Yalta came Potsdam when Joe 
Stalin so impressed Harry Tru- 
man that the latter said: “I like 
old Joe.” 

However, the next move good 
old Joe made was to invade South 
Korea. 


They are now trying to force us 
out of Berlin, whereas if it hadn’t 
been for us Russia would not be 
there herself. 


We have kept other and friend- 
ly dictators at arms length. Any 
suggestion that Franco of Spain, 
or Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public, be invited to this country 
immediately raises an outcry of 
opposition. They will never be 
the dictators that Khrushchev is. 
They are dictators all right but 
they are friendly to this country. 
They play ball with the West. 

Up until now it has been the 
Democrats who thought somehow, 
in some way they could get along 
with the Soviets. Now the Repub- 
licans are to take a hand at trying 
to get along with them. 


However, the exchange of visits 
will likely receive universal ap- 
proval. It will be highly popular 
in Great Britain; maybe not so 
popular in France and West Ger- 
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many. If it does no more it will 
insure nothing will be done about 
Berlin until the conference be- 
tween the two men is over. 

But what about the Middle 
East? Is Khrushchev likely to 
promise that he will let up in 
that area. Right now he is a dis- 
turbing element in Iraq. He is 
also a disturbing element in our 
own hemisphere. The Communists 
have finally been run out or at 
least removed from positions of 
influence in Guatemala but there 
are nests of them in Cuba and 
Nicaragua and they are beiieved 
to have been behind the unrest in 
Panama. 

The exchange of visits is direct- 
ly attributable to Vice-President 
Nixon’s visit to Russia. The reac- 
tion to his visit has been highly 
favorable in this country and it 
has undoubtedly added to his 
standing as a Presidential candi- 
date. 

Strangely enough Senator Cape- 
hart is the only avowed supporter 
Rockefeller has in the Senate. 

Nixon is well nigh the unani- 
mous choice of the party profes= 
sionals. This is understandable. 
They feel that Nixon, liberal or 
conservative—and there is a ques- 
tion as to what he is—will be a 
Republican party man. They can 
look to him to play ball with the 
party. 

They are uncertain about 
Rockefeller. In his gubernatorial 
campaign he didn’t use the word 
Republican a single time. He ran 
as Rockefeller. 


Zilka, Smither Co. 
Opens Seattle Branch 


SEATTLE, Wash. Zilka, 
Smither & Co., Inc has announced 
the opening of an office in the 
Logan Building under the man= 
agement of C. Arnold Taylor. 


With Dean Witter & Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
David W. Thomas is now affili- 
ated with Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


August 6, 1959 
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Planning to Automate—Why? 


By JAMES 


L. GREEN* 


Chairman of the Department and Professor of Economics 
Graduate School of Business 
Air Force Institute of Technology 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


' Incentives responsible for decisions to automate or not to 
automate are outlined by the author who finds that labor cost, 
and even productivity in general or on the average, is not an 
adequate explanation for this move. Professor Green observes 
that automation does not significantly reduce overall labor 
costs or personnel requirement—rather it upgrades the labor 
force and has yet to be shown that it causes permanent 

technological unemployment. 


Automation is rapidly replacing 
“operation research” and “eco- 
nometrics” as the popular “buzz 
word” of the day. Business execu- 
tives state that 
they consider 
automation as 
an integral 
facet of new 
investment, 
growth, and 
expansion. Ev- 
ery where — in 
the factory, 
office, retail 
trade, bank- 
ing, warehous- 
ing, and dis- 
tribution 
channels—au- 
tomation is 
considered 
synonymous with efficiency. Ex- 
ponents of automation contend its 
processes keep unit costs down 
and thus promote and enhance 
economic advantages to be gained. 
It is the source, variety, and na- 
ture of these economic advant- 
ages that we intend to explore in 

this discussion. 


James L: Green 


Automation and Mechanization 


Many wriiers endeavor to dif- 
ferentiate, as a matter of distinct 
importance, between automation 
and mechanization. This differ- 
ence, for our purposes, is imma- 
terial and irrelevant to this pres- 
entation. We will lump recently 
developed technology — available 
and in use—into one category and 
call it technological capital invest- 
ment. This follows from the above 
—that automation is considered 
by business executives as an in- 
tegral facet of today’s planned 
capital investment. The economic 
flavor of this analysis is summed 
up in the question many execu- 
tives are asking themselves: “Will 
technological investment in auto- 





*Professor Green was formerly Eco- 
momics and Financial Advisor to the 
Minister of Finance, Columbia, South 
America. He ic ee Ee xe ’ v 
Associate of Griffenhagen & Associates, 





mated equipment pay? And why 
and when do I automate?” 
Traditionally, economists have 
postulated the thesis that employ- 
ers add capital equipment to off- 
set high or rising labor costs. We 
all recognize that labor, working 
with capital equipment, is more 
efficient and lower labor unit 
costs are attained. Through tech- 


, nological investment the marginal 


efficiency of labor is raised and 


the financial manager maintains 
- balance between the ratio of mar- 


ginal physical productivity of each 
type productive service used and 
the price of that service. Every 
dollar ‘spent for each type pro- 
ductive service then tends to 
make a more precisely equal con- 
tribution toward attainment of the 
objectives of the business. Thus, 
effective utilization of labor is 
augmented through technological 
capital investment — modernized 
tools, equipment, machines, and 
facilities. 


Does this reasoning follow, how- 
ever, as an explanation for the 
present, rapid move toward the 
automatic factory, office, and 
warehouse? Discussion with exe- 
cutives and the evidence to date 
indicates the across - the - board 
answer is negative. Total wage 
bills following automation are re- 
portedly hardly, if ever, signifi- 
cantly smaller. Overall savings 
from decreased wages expense are 
negligible. On the other hand, 
wage increases above and beyond 
increases in productivity necessi- 
tate the elimination of certain 
types of low level jobs whose 
marginal productivity has failed 
to keep pace with its increasing 
price. Thus the ratio between 
marginal physical productivity 
and factor price for this type pro- 
ductive service, is in current un- 
balance in relation to the other 
factors utilized in the productive 
process. 


No Overall Labor Change 


Typically, the firm through 
automation does not significantly 
reduce its overall labor costs or 


personnel requirements. A change 
in requirements, yes; but a lower- 
ing of - requirements; -no. Low 
level, routine tasks are usually 
assumed by machines and tech- 
nological gadgets. Work, involv- 
ing transfer of partially completed 
items between machines or proc- 
esses in sequence is eliminated 
through transfer from employees 
to automatic equipment. Much 
heavy work involving - turning, 
lifting, pulling and shifting, is 
gone; routine work of counting, 
adding, measuring and computing 
is reduced; the employee’s acu- 
men replaces the strength in his 
back and the mechanistic activ- 
ities involving in routine clerical 
type work. Routine physical and 
mental requirements are replaced 
by man’s superior abilities—judg- 
ment, reasoning powers, flexibil- 
ity, control, and the like. Newer 
and higher grade activities includ- 
ing planning, scheduling, pro- 
gramming, repair and mainte- 
nance are growing in number. The 
machine operator is becoming the 
machine attendant, a close observ- 
ant of machine performance and 
on the alert to maintain mechan- 
ical functioning. 


Certainly, the labor force is ex- 
periencing an upgrading, but not 
a significant reduction in size. 
(Some reports seem to imply dif- 
ferently in this regard, but as yet, 
no reliable source has precisely 
measured and proved the exist- 
ence of significant permanent 
technological unemployment. 
Automation may be, and probably 
is, a factor contributing to the 
pool of unemployment at this 
time, but certainly automation is 
only one of many forces at work 
determining the level of employ- 
ment and unemployment). And, 
if as generally reported, the total 
wages bill is rarely reduced, 
wherein lies the incentive for 
capital improvement through 
automation? 


Incentives to Automate 


(1) Improved utilization of em- 
ployee knowledges and skills: Man 
is a poorly designed machine tool. 
His strength is limited, his frail- 
ties are many, and his personal 
motivation is crucial to attitude 
and productivity. Automation re- 
leases employees from menial 
tasks and frees them for higher 
level work more compatible with 
their true productive potential. 
New skills and knowledges re- 
quired by employees in automated 
offices and factories assure the 
more effective utilization of hu- 
man talents and an upgrading of 
personnel. 


(2) Safety: Automation con- 
tributes to more safe working 
conditions. Iron hooks replace 
human hands and fingers. Result: 
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fewer disabling accidents, lost 


hands and fingers. Also with ma-- 


chines doing the heavy work, less 
physical strain and fewer hernias 
and sprained backs occur. 

(3) Faster Machine Pace: Un- 
hampered by poorly coordinated, 
and sometimes lackadaisical, hu- 
man functioning and attention, 
machine pace can be increased. 
Heretofore, transfer of materials 
from one machine or process to 
the next determined machine pace 
and utilization. Now, automatic 
transfer equipment coordinated 
carefully with feed and output 
rates do the job uniformly, regu- 
larly, and without delay. Faster, 
more efficient operation results. 

(4) Quality: With few excep- 
tions automation contributes to 
product quality. A more. regu- 
larized uniformity and continuing 
adherence to the range of stand- 
ards set into the machine by the 
attendant, results in a better qual- 
ity product and a minimum of 
waste and rejects all along the 
line. It is true that automation 
requires a considerable degree of 
standardization and this seems 
completely appropriate as regards 
the major part of most products. 
Style and differentiated product 
characteristics are quite typically 
superficial to the basic product 
itself. Standardization and uni- 
formity of “basic” product qual- 
ity is in the consumer’s best in- 
terest. The frills, being a super- 
ficial dressing and a relatively 
small part of total cost anyway, 
need not urgently be automated 
in the interest of either quality or 
efficiency. 

(5) Improved Utilization of 
Capital: Closely allied with ma- 
chine pace is the notably im- 
portant factor of capital utiliza- 
tion. Automated machines and 
equipment require significantly 
large capital investment. The mar- 
ginal efficiency of automated cap- 
ital equipment is high, but not- 
withstanding, the utilization rate 
reported as necessary must be 
80% or more of rated capacity if 
the technologicalinvestment 
installation is to pay. High utili- 
zation rates are assured with co- 
ordinated automatic transfer be- 
tween processes, electronic control 
of pace and self-adjustment, and 
uniformly paced machine feeding. 
With automation, the entire line 
can be paced according to the 
capacity rate of the slowest ma- 
chine in the sequence flow. If 
more speed is desired, elimination 
of this bottleneck is an engineer- 
ing task, which even though diffi- 
cult, is relatively simple when 
compared with the manager’s 
problems of achieving the same 
improvement in pace _ through 
speeding up the worker’s move- 
ments. 


(6) Space Utilization: Space 
seems always to be a perennial 
problem and in short supply in 
schools, offices, and plants. Its 
effective utilization constitutes a 
major aspect of overhead costs. 
Automation requires less aisle 
space, less working bench or 
desk space, less worker area space, 
and machines in sequence can 
often be placed closer together 
thus shortening the line and per- 
haps, on occasion, allowing two 
lines where before there was one. 


These, then, are among the in- 
centives to automate. Utilization 
of labor skills is improved, skills 
of lower value with low marginal 
productivity are eliminated, and a 
shift to higher level personnel re- 
quirements, is apparent. Modern- 
ized technological investment has, 
we can hope, wiped out many dull, 
routine, low level jobs forever. 
Certainly, the improvement in the 
utilization of man’s higher level 
skills and potential is to labor’s 
long-run advantage. There will 
be painful adjustments for some, 
it is true, but rising material wel- 


fare standards are allied with 
rising productivity levels. In- 
creasing productivity is equally 


significant to the firm and to the 
naioval economy. We can con- 
cluce “ot Inh-r cost and produc- 
tixr** -eral or on the aver- 









age is not the incentive we are 
seeking to explain the move to- 
ward automation, However, at the 
margin in low level routine tasks 
increasing wage rates outstripping 
productivity increases do provide 
a strong incentive which financia] 
managers dare not ignore. 


Raises Efficiency of Capita] 


In addition, the tempo of tech- 
nological competition in both 
processes and products is becom- 
ing increasingly severe. The firm 
that fails to meet the automation 
challenge may find itself unable 
to cope with its competitors in the 
market place for the consumer's 
dollar. It may find its percent- 
age of the market slipping. It may 
find it increasingly difficult to 
attract and keep high calibered 
and responsible employees. And, 
perhaps, a key to the incentives, 
is the ability to raise the marginal] 
efficiency of capital through more 
effective utilization. 

Technological capital invest- 
ment is a means of maintaining 
the firm dynamic and the econ- 
omy growing, of increasing real 
per capita income through im- 
proving productivity, of raising 
personnel requirements and em- 
ployment levels, and of contribut- 
ing to profit margins and GNP. 


A. J. Jacobs Named 
Governor of IBA 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—aAl]- 
ger J. Jacobs, Vice-President, 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
San Francisco, has been elected 
governor of 
the Invest- 
ment Bankers 
Association of 
America for 
a three year 
term begin- 


ning Dec. 3, 
1959. 
Mr. Jacobs 


is currently 
Chairman of 
the California 
Group, IBA. 
He has been 
a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Croc- 
ker - Anglo 
National Bank since 1951 and is 
in charge of the bank’s investment 
portfolio. 

In 1955, he was elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the California 
Group, IBA, serving for two 
years. He was elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the California Group in 
1957 and Chairman in 1958. 

He is also a member of the San 
Francisco Bond Club and past 
president, Municipal Bond Club 
of San Francisco. 


With H. A. Riecke 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—H. A. 
Riecke. & Co., Incorporated, 1433 
Walnut Street, members of the 
Philadelphia - Baltimore Stock 
Exchange, announce that Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Norwood has become 
associated with them as a regis- 
tered representative. At the same 
time the firm announced that 
Adam E. Sobol, Jr. joined their 
statistical department. 


Two With Brush, Slocumb 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHrowici®) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Allen H. Armstrong and Richard 
McCart have joined the staff of 
Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc., 469 
California St., members of_ the 
New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


Joins F. I. du Pont 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICL™) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Donra'd ™* tchell has become = 
nected with Francis I. du Pon 
& Co., 217 Montgomery St. 


Elwerthy Adds to Staff 
(Snec'al to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICL#) 
S/*™ “RANCISCO, Calif. — 
Jo! “alton is now affiliated 
witr hy & Co., 111 Sutter St. 
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Re-Examining the Practice of 
Favoring Top Rated Municipals 


By RICHARD A. WESTCOTT 


Bond Department, The First National Bank of Chicago 
Chicago, Il. 


Inflation-induced rediscovery that credit ratings do not meas- 
ure all that should be measured in judging the worthwhileness 
of an issue is documented by Mr. Westcott’s analysis of state 
and municipal bond price movements. The Chicago bank 
municipal specialist shows that lower credit standing munici- 
pals offer less of a liquidating loss than do top rated issues 
during bond price depreciation periods and, thus, should be 


included in the 


A study of the Moody’s munici- 
pal bond average yield series for 
the years 1951 through 1958 con- 
firms that the range of yield 
fluctuations, 
and contrari- 
wise the dol- 
lar market 
prices, of 
higher grade 
municipal ob- 
ligations has 
been greater 
than that ex- 
perienced ky 
issues of 
lower credit 
standing. 
Logical rea- 
sons exist to 
account for 
what at first 
glance would appear to be a dis- 
parate movement in the yields and 
prices of differently rated issues 
of municipal securities. The aver- 
age investor, it is felt, is of the 
opinion that the risk of loss in- 
curred in the ownership of fixed- 
return obligations carrying the 
higher credit ratings as assigned 
by the rating agencies is less than 
in the case of lower rated issues. 
In part, this conclusion is correct 
for in assigning ratings the objec- 
tive is to measure as carefully as 
possibie the likelihood that inter- 
est on an issue will be paid as it 
becomes due and that it will be 
retired at maturity. 


Interest Rate Risk 


However, in recent years inves- 
tors have discovered (or re-dis- 
covered to put it more correctly) 
that the risk of loss by virtue of 
a failure to pay interest when due 
or repay principal is but one of 
the risks an investor in fixed- 
return obligations must assume. 
When he witnesses a more rapid 
decline in the price of his “gilt- 
edged” municipal bond holdings 
in comparison to other less highly 
tegarded issues (in terms of credit 
rating) in response to a rise in 
interest rates, he quickly recog- 
nizes the “interest rate risk” he 
must of necessity bear. It would 
seem, therefore, that every inves- 
tor, individual and _ institution 
alike, must consider not only the 
likelihood of non-payment of in- 
terest and principal but also. the 
cnances that he will find it nec- 
€ssary to liquidate his holdings 
during a period of higher interest 
rates and depressed market prices 
Outstanding, lower coupon ob- 
gations. It is felt this latter risk 
‘aS Particular pertinence for com- 
mercial banks and should be 
weighed carefully in planning the 
seneral investment criteria to be 
‘enered to in the administration 
‘8 Dank’s municipal bond port- 





Richard Westcott 
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bond portfolio. 


December 1958, the percentage 
point yield change between the 
successive high and low yield 
points reached during the period 
by each of the four rating classes 
of bonds was computed. The aver- 
age range of yield fluctuation was 
as follows: 


Credit Rating Range 
eee 59.8 
ics vtidite i acaen 68.2 
Pe a 68.0 

I a cas dnc phe oe 66.0 


The analysis indicates that the 
average yield change on all bonds 
used in the preparation of the 
averages was slightly in excess of 
one-half per cent regardless of 
the credit rating they bore. When 
compared with the average yield 
at which each of the four groups 
of differently rated bonds could 
have been purchased during the 
eight-year period it becomes clear 
that the range of yield change was 
less in the case of municipals 
carrying the lower credit ratings: 

Average Yield 


Credit Average Yield Fluctuation 
Rating 1951-1958 % 
AAA 2.33 25.7 
AA 2.54 26.9 
A 2.89 23.5 
BAA 3.32 19.9 


While the percentage range of 
yield fluctuation on BAA as com- 
pared with AAA rated municipal 
ebligations was not substantially 
less, still the factor of ‘interest 
rate” risk bore more heavily on 
the higher rated issues. 


Prosperity Enhances Their Value 


The reasons for the greater 
price stability displayed by mu- 
nicipal issues with the lower 
credit ratings are not difficult to 
find. In the case of issues rated 
AAA the likelihood of non-pay- 
ment of interest or principal when 
due is, practically speaking, absent 
and as a consequence only 
changes in the level of interest 
rates bear upon the market price 
of these obligaticns while they are 
outstanding .. . as interest rates 
rise market prices are depressed 
and as rates fall market apprecia- 
tion should occur. However, out- 
standing bonds of a lower credit 
standing feel not only the influ- 
ence of changes in interest rates 
but also changes in general eco- 
nomic conditions, influences that 
tend to work in opposite direc- 
tions in aetermining the market 
levels at which the bonds are 
traded. As business conditions 
improve and incomes rise, inves- 
tors view more optimistically the 
prospects of bond interest and 
principal being paid when due and 
as a result are willing to assume 
greater risks as measured in terms 
of the credit ratings on debt obli- 
gations acceptable to them. This 
has the tendency of offsetting in 
part market price declines occur- 
ring due to rising interest rates 
which generally accompany ex- 


panding business activity. The 
opposite circumstances exist, of 


course, during periods of reces- 
sion. Such periods in recent years 
have been characterized by sub- 
stantial declines in interest rates 
as a result of Federal Reserve 
intervention in the market to ease 
credit and thus attempt to stimu- 
late recovery. Lower interest rates 
stemming from easier credit con- 


ditions have acted to cancel out 
a part of any price decline (and 
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rise in yields) in lower rated mu- 
nicipals outstanding resulting from 
more conservative investment 
policies on the part of municipal 
buyers and a reluctance to invest 
in other than higher rated issues. 
The fact that prime quality issues 
are, so to speak, “above” the 
dangers of non-payment of inter- 
est and principal removes the 
influence of changing investor ac- 
ceptance of such obligations and 
thus leaves them subject to the full 
swing of price changes resulting 
from changing interest rates. 


It is recognized, of course, that 
in the event of serious depression 
accompanied by loss of investor 
confidence the market for issues 
of lower credit standing would be 
little helped by declining interest 
rates. The panic liquidations of 
the 30s are not likely to recur, 
however, which were, for the most 
part, responsibie for the severely 
depressed bond markets existing 
at that time (and in spite of the 
fact that interest and principal 
losses on state and municipal is- 
sues were extremely infrequent 
during the depression years). 


Corporate Bond Experience 


In the May issue of the ‘Journal 
of Finance’! qa detailed study of 
market price movements of in- 
dustrial bonds was presented. It 
was demonstrated that swings in 
business activity have worked 
effectively to lessen the price 
fluctuations of lower grade debt 
obligations. Here, of course, im- 
proving business usually shows up 
promptly in improved earnings 
coverage of interest and sinking 
fund requirements. This enhanced 
credit. standing appears to have 
directly influenced market price 
and served to offset, at least in 
part, the impact of higher interest 
rates. 

Any appraisal of the seriousness 
of municipal bond price fluctua- 
tions owing to interest rate move- 
ments must take into considera- 
tion the likelihood of forced sale 
during periods of depressed mar- 
ket conditions. If an investor feels 
confident he will be able to retain 
his investments until they mature, 
and that he will wish to do so, 
then little consideration need be 
given to interest rate risk. How- 
ever, if this is not the case an 
attempt must be made to mini- 
mize such risks in addition to 





1 John C. Clendenin, ‘‘Price-Level Vari- 
ations and The Tenets of High-Grade 
Investment”, 


limiting the danger of interest 
and principal non-payment. 


Commercial Bank Policy 


It is felt that commercial banks 
in particular should pay close at- 
tention to the problems of market 
price fluctuations in planning 
their municipal investment port- 
folios and might find it wise to 
weigh their holdings less heavily 
with issues carrying top credit 
ratings. Periods of expanding 
business and personal credit de- 
mands will generally bring in 
their wake rising interest rates 
and, of course, declining bond 
prices. In recent years many 
banks have found that to meet the 
borrowing needs of their custom- 
ers has at times necessitated un- 
anticipated liquidation of bond 
portfolio holdings at substantial 
losses. The establishment of valu- 
ation reserves out of a sometimes 
limited bank capitalization in 
order to offset price depreciation 
in bond holdings has also become 
a far from cccasional requirement. 
If even a small measure of pro- 
tection against market price de- 
preciation of municipal invest- 
ment holdings can be obtained 
through increased commitments in 
issues carrying lower credit rat- 
ings, then banks which have ad- 
hered to what was felt“to be am 
ultra-conservative investment pol- 
icy by purchasing only issues 
carrying ‘top ratings might be 
well advised to re-examine this 
practice. 


Burger to Be V.-P. 
Of J. S. Barr & Go. 


ITHACA, N. Y. — Warren W. 
Burger on Aug. 13 will become 
Vice-President of J. S. Barr & Co., 
Inc., Savings Bank Building. 


York Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FrnaNcriaAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Jo- 
seph T. Wootton has been added 
to the staff of York Co., 235 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the Pacific Coast Steck Exchange. 
He was formerly with First Cali- 
fornia Company. r 


With L. A. Huey Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — William S. 
Malloy has become_ connected 
with L. A. Huey Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 
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‘Whitehead Heads Div. 
In Sister Kenny Appeal 


Louis H. Whitehead, of Nye & 
Whitehead, investment advisors 
and members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, veteran of sev- 
eral Sister 
Elizabeth 
Kenny Foun- 
dation fund 
appeals, has 
joined again 
for 1959 and 
will direct the 


Division. An- 
nouncement 
was made by 


Chairman 
Charles A. 
Wyman, Vice- 
President of 
the Pantasote 
Company. Goal of Commerce and 
Industry for Greater New York 
in the Kenny appeal is $250,000 
toward the over-all Eastern Area 
figure of $542,000. The appeal will 
be held from August through 
September 30. The Kenny Foun- 
dation provides treatment and re- 
habilitation for crippling disa- 
bilities, including polio. 


Louis H. Whitehead 


Chappelle Opens Branch 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala. — Frank 
Chappelle & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 2008 Tenth St. 
under the management of Robert 
D. Winch. 


W. G. Nielsen Branch 


GLENDALE, Calif. 


General: 


Mutual Funds . 


— W. G.. 


Nielsen Co. has opened a branch : 


office at 801 A Brand Boulevard 
under the direction of Lawrence 
T. Montmeny. 


Stern Bros. Add 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
OMAHA, Neb. 
Betzelberger has been added to 


the staff of Stern Brothers & Co., . 


Insurance Building. 


Joins Gage-Wiley 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Joseph 
G. Barry has joined the staff of 
Gage-Wiley, Inc. Third National 
Bank Building. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of 
these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


| The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 per Share) 





Price $21% per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


| Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


August 6, 1959 
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Railroad Securities 











Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Earnings of Denver & Rio 
Grande Western continue to ex- 
pand. The road has been able to 
attract new industries to its serv- 
ice area and this has broadened its 
traffic base. Currently, it is being 
hurt by the steel strike since it 
serves steel mills and coal mines 
which supply the mills. 


The Rio Grande operate mainly 
in Colorado and Utah and serves 
as the important middle link on a 
vital transcontinental route. Ap- 
proximately one-third of total 
freight tonnage is bridge-line, nei- 
ther originating nor terminating 
on the road’s own line and with a 
fairly long average haul, this 
freight traffic accounts for a large 
volume of total freight revenues. 
Connections are made with both 
the Southern Pacific and Western 
Pacific at the Western terminal 
and with Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and Missouri Pacific at 
the East. 


The carrier’s revenue trend in 
recent years has been better than 
the average of the industry. Reve- 
mues in 1958 were 120% of the 
1947-1949 average as compared 
with 107% for the industry as a 
whole. Large shipments during 
the Korean conflict lifted carload- 
ings during the period from 1951 
to 1953 but, despite the loss of this 
traffic, revenues reached a new 
high in 1957 and a continuation of 
this uptrend is anticipated. 


- The railroad’s territory is well 
situated with respect to raw mate- 
rials which could bring about fur- 
ther industrialization. It has sup- 
plies of coal, flaxing stone and 
other materials necessary for the 
production of steel. It is believed 
that steel producers will continue 
to move closer to consuming dis- 
tricts and the road stands to bene- 
fit further from the expansion of 
steel production and related prod- 
ucts. 


This system’s good showing in 
recent years indicates the advan- 
tage of a bridge line with a bal- 
anced flow of traffic and a high 
percentage of loaded car move- 


ments. In addition, expenses are 
under good control with past 
heavy capital expenditures for 


property rehabilitation. already 
accomplished. Another factor in 
Rio Grande’s favor is the fact that 
passenger revenues account for 
only 4% of gross revenues, and 


while it is conducted at a loss on 
a direct cost basis, this deficit 
from operations amounted to only 
$1,018,000 or about 4.6% of direct 
pre-tax freight net railway oper- 
ating income. 

Revenues in the first five 
months of this year gained 10.3% 
over those of the like 1958 period. 
Operating expenses during the 
same months rose 8.2%, with both 
maintenance and_ transportation 
costs higher, due mainly to higher 
wage rates. Final net income 
was up, however, 13.7% and earn- 
ings were equal to 55 cents a com- 
mon share as compared with 49 
cents a share in the corresponding 
1958 months. It is estimated that 
if the stee] strike is not prolonged 
that the road this year could show 
earnings of around $1.90 a share 
as compared with $1.65 a share 
reported for 1958. 

Rio Grande continues in a 
strong financial condition. On 
May 31 last, cash and cash items 
amounted to $29,890,000 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $21,278,000. 
Net working capital on that date 
aggregated $25,487,000, up sub- 
stantially from the $19,441,000 re- 
ported on the like date last year. 
Capital outlays this year are ex- 
pected to approximate the $6,000,- 
000 of 1958, with equipment pur- 
chases curtailed. It is estimated 
that depreciation charges this year 
will exceed equipment trust ma- 
turities and sinking fund require- 
ments by about $1,300,000. 


Faulkner, Dawkins & 
Sullivan Opens 


Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has been formed with 


offices at 51 Broad Street. New 
York City. General Partners are 
Dwight F. Faulkner, Richard B. 
Dawkins, Albert H. Faber, Jr., 
John F. Sullivan and John C. 
Dawkins. 

Associated with the firm as 
senior analysts are Robert P. 
Colin, Robert W. Farrell and Rob- 
ert F. Hague. Richard H. Marshall 
is in charge of institutional sales; 
Harold L. Johnson is office man- 
ager, Emeroy Y. Morse, consultant, 
and Robert H. Smith, manager of 
the trading department. 
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H. A. Hobson Joins 
Delaware Funds 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The ap- 
pointment of Harold A. Hobson, 
Jr. as a midwestern representative 
for Delaware Fund and Delaware 
Income Fund 
has been an- 
nounced by 
W. Linton 
Nelson, Presi- 
dent of Dela- 
ware Distrib- 
utors, Inc., the 
Funds’ na- 
tional dis- 
tributing or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Hobson 
was formerly 
associated in 
an analytical 
and sales ca- 
pacity with 
the investment banking firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks in their 
Chicago office. 


In this new Delaware post, he 
will continue to work out of that 
city where he also makes his 
home. 


P. T. Kavanaugh 
With First California 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Pat- 
rick T. Kavanaugh has been ap- 
pointed manager of First Califor- 
nia Company’s ground floor office 
at 441 California Street, San 
Francisco. 


Mr. Kavanaugh formerly was 
president of Eastland, Douglass & 
Co., San Francisco investment 
firm. He has been engaged in the 
securities business here since 
1927, except for four years of 
service in the U. S. Marine Corps 
during World War II. 


Harold A. Hobson, Jr. 


James W. Glanville Joins 


Lehman Brothers 


Lehman Brothers 1 William St., 
members of the New York. Stock 
Exchange, have announced that 
James W. Glanville, petroleum en- 
gineer has become associated 
with the firm. From 1948 to 1959 
he was Division Reservoir Engin- 
eer with Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing Co. and previously was with 
Texaco, Inc., as a petroleum en- 
gineer. 

A member of the American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers and the 
American Petroleum Institute, Mr. 
Glanville is the author of pub- 
lications: on Hydrocarbon Be- 
havior, Reservoir Engineering, 
and Economics of the Oil Indus- 
try. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


NEW ISSUE 


100,000 Shares 


LIECO, INC. 


(Par Value $0.10 per Share) 


Price: $3.00 per Share 


July 30, 1959 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned and from 
such other dealers as may lawfully. offer these securities in this State. 


J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. 





Netherlands Securities Company, Inc. 


... Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Public Utility Securities 


BY OWEN ELY 

















California Water & Telephone Company 


California Water & Telephone, with annual revenues of $22 
million, supplies water and telephone service in various areas of 
southern California, telephone comprising about 76% of gross and 
water 24%. Telephone service is furnished to portions of Lo: 
Angeles, San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, including about 
2,400 square miles and a population of over 225,000. The company 
has served the fast-growing Palm Springs area since the early 
1930s; the number of telephones in the city has more than tripled 
in the past decade. Portions of Los Angeles and Pasadena are 
also served. Water is supplied to a population of 225,060 in the 
Monterey Peninsula area, to a part of Los Angeles County and to 
the San Diego Bay area. These systems are not interconnected, 


While the company was incorporated in 1926 under another 
name, a large number of utility companies were acquired in 1935: 
these were subsequently dissolved so that properties are now 
owned in fee Western Utilities Corp. has working control of the 
company through ownership of 11% of the common stock, C. H. 
Loveland being President of both companies. 


The company does not follow a policy of “selling out” to 


municipalities or other local agencies. The 19&8 report to stock- 
holders stated: 


“A Municipal Water District has been formed on the Monterey 
Peninsula for the purpose of investigating the feasibility of public 
ownership and operation of the water systems serving the area. 
We have advised the District, as we have other public agencies, 
that have considered requisition of certain of our water properties, 
that we are an operating utility and our properties are not for sale. 
However, we must recognize the public’s right of eminent domain 
and th2 possibility that condemnation proceedings may some day 
be instituted.”’ In June the San Diego City Council ordered prepa- 
ration steps for acquisition of the company’s water facilities in 
south San Diego Bay area. 


The company has enjoyed very rapid growth, with revenues 
increasing from $4 million in 1948 to around $22 million currently; 


- during the same period net income increased from $530,000 to 


$3,420,000. However, share earnings gained at a slower pace, 
increasing from $1.32 in 1948 to $1.79 in 1958. The increase would 
have been greater had not the company followed a policy of in- 


creasing the equity ratio. Capitalization ratios have improved 
since 1949 as indicated below: 








-—-Milliens— -——Percent— 
1958 1949 1958 1949 
Long-Term Debt _---_-_-- $37.8 $13.2 46% 60% 
Preferred Stock __----_- *13.3 4.0 16 18 
Common Stock Equity... 31.7 48 38 22 
a NG, EE ee $82.8 $22.0 190% 100% 
*About 40% of the preferred stock is convertible. 


Construction expenditures for 1958 totaled $11.4 million and 
about $12 million is projected for 1959, of which $10.5 million will 
be for the telephone division and $1.5 million for the water divi- 
sions. The 1958 construction program was financed by the sale of 
200,000 shares of convertible preferred stock and $6 million first 
mortgage bonds, plus internal cash. 


In earlier years the percentage earned on invested capital 
was inadequate: only 4.2% was earned in 1948 and 4.8% in 1952. 
In the fcllowing year a sharp increase to 6.1% occurred, but in 
later years the percentages ranged between 5.1 and 5.8%. However, 
recent increases may raise the rate moderately. The Public Utilities 
Commission in 1958 allowed an increase of $148,000 in the San 
Gabriel Valley Water division. The telephone division obtained 
about $1 mitlion additional revenue from an increase in message 
unit rate schedules, effective earlier in the year. Another telephone 
increase of $750,000 a year became.effective in February 1959 and 


was later upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court which rejected 


appeals by Los Angeles and Long Beach. 


As a result of an increase in the number of system telephones 
of about 9% and a gain in the number of water customers of 5%, 


together with the rate increases described above, revenues in- 
creased 22% last year. 


_California Water & Telephone has been quoted recently around 
27 in the over-counter market, yielding about 4.4% based on the 
$1.20 dividend rate. Dividends have been paid continuously 
since 1936, the present payout ratio being about 67%. For the 12 
months ended March 31, share earnings were $1.80, an increase of 
31% over the previous 12 months, and the company has estimated 
earnings for the calendar year 1959 at $1.75 to $1.80 on an average 
of 1,658,000 shares. Using the figure of $1.80, the current price- 


earnings ratio would be 15, a comparatively modest tigure as com- 
pared with utility stocks generally. 
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Bank System to meet demand for 


FHL Banks Sell Notes 


Public offering of $247,000,000 
principal amount of Federal-Home 
Loan Banks 4.65% consolidated 
notes dated Aug. 17, 1959 and due 


April 15, 1960 was made on Aug. 4 


by the Federal Home Loan Board 
through Everett Smith, fiscal 
agent of the Banks, and a nation- 
wide group of security dealers. 
The notes are priced at 100%. 
Part of the. proceeds will be 
used to. redeem $222,000,000 notes 
maturing on Aug. 17. The balance 
of the proceeds will be used to 
provide additional funds to mem- 


ber institutions of the Home Loan 


mortgage money. 

Upon completion of the financ- 
ing and retirement of the notes 
maturing on Aug. 17, outstanding 
indebtedness of the Home Loan 
Banks will. amount to. $1,31%,- 
480,000. 


Two With Morgan 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 


LOS. ANGELES, Calif —Launce 
B. Millar and Lawrence R. Rice 
are now affiliated with Morga" 
& Co., 634 South Spring St. mem 
bers of the Pacific Coast. Stoc* 
Exchange. 
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Common Market's Significance 
To the American Economy 


By GEORGE W. BALL* 


Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly 


& Bali, Washington, D. C. 


Experienced in recent European developments, Mr. Ball offers 
his own private views cn the European Common Market’s 
significance to rebut charge that U. S. industry’s exports will 
suffer and other contentions made as to ECM’s repercussions 
on our economy. Moreover, he predicts: (1) end of 1962 
trade will be more liberal than when the countries were indi- 
vidual nations; (2) the liberalization trend will continue; 
(3) beckoning opportunities, and not the danger of staying 
out, has been the prime motivation for investment-flow there 
which will be exceeded in a second wave two to four years 
hence; and (4) “Outer Seven” opposition to ECM may hurt 
the members as they are by-passed by investment growth. 
Mr. Ball calls for our leadership to prevent divisive conse- 
quences in Europe, and proposes U. S., Canadian, ECM and 
“Outer Seven” cooperative measures which would leave to 
GATT the implementation details within a multilateral system. 


I shall leave to the economists 
the major burden of discussing 
the economic significance of the 
European Common Market to 
America. I 
believe I can 
contribute 
most effec- 
tively to the 
studies of this 
Committee by 
trying to put 
the Common 
Market in a 
political per- 
spective and 
by suggesting 
some consid- 
erations other 
than economic 
that should be 
given weight 
in an appraisal of the benefits and 
dangers of the Common Market to 
the United States. 


The point I wish first to empha- 
size is that the Common Market 
is political in purpose. Its eco- 
nomic objectives, while impor- 
tant, are nonetheless secondary. 
The gifted and dedicated men who 
were responsible for the Treaty 
of Rome, which serves the Com- 
mon Market both as a constitu- 
tion and a code of laws, were in- 
spired by the desire to make 
progress toward political integra- 
tion—ultimately toward European 
federation. For them economic 
integration was the means to a 
political end. 


One can say categorically that 
without this political end there 
would be no Common Market. 
The Six Nations which have 
joined in the Treaty of Rome 
would never have entered into 
such a revolutionary readjustment 
of their trade policies if the 
Treaty had contained no funda- 
mental political content, if it had 


been merely a free trade area or 
a customs union. 


George W. Bail 


Political Content of the Common 
Market 


_The political character of the 
Common Market becomes ap- 
parent when one examines the 
rreaty of Rome. Under its pro- 
Visions the member states, over a 
transition period of 12 to 15 years, 
Will eliminate not only tariffs but 
all other barriers to the free 
movement of goods, services, la- 
< and capital throughout the 
conomic Community. But the 
‘Treaty recognizes that complete 
mobility of these factors of pro- 
duction can be achieved only with 
Hew stantial measure of integra- 
'n, including the development of 
’mmon economic policies. 
my For example, the member na- 
ions of the Community agree— 
(1) To work towards a common 
reas and monetary policy, and to 
Provide mutual aid in the event 
ihe country encounters 
vetance of payments difficulties; 


f 

(2) To take measures to equal- 
ee 

*Based 
the Joint E 
ton, D. 


ma statement by Mr. Ball to 
Gf conemic Committee, Washing- 





ize the conditions of labor at an 
increasingly high level and to ap- 
ply the principle of equal pay for 
equal work by men and women; 

(3) To establish common rules 
and regulations governing cartels 
and monopolies; 

(4) To adopt a common agri- 
cultural policy; and 

(5) To undertake a common 
commercial policy—according to 
a precise timetable and with spe- 
cific goals—including a common 
tariff governing imports from the 
rest of the world. 

The Treaty establishes a Euro- 
pean Investment Bank to supply 
capital for modernization, the im- 
provement of production, and de- 
velopment of the retarded areas 
of the Community. It provides a 
Social Fund to relieve the hard- 
ships to workers from the tempo- 
rary disruptions implicit in trade 
liberalization. It provides also 
for the permanent linkage to the 
Common Market of those over- 
seas territories especially tied to 
one or another of the member 
states, unless those territories de- 
cide otherwise, and establishes a 
Development Fund for those ter- 
ritories. 

One can say, in other words, 
that the Treaty contemplates not 
only a pooling of resources but a 
pooling of policies for the Six 
Nations acting as a unit. Those 
policies cover a wide spectrum of 
governmental decision. 


Institutions of the Community 

But the essential political char- 
acter of the Community is most 
evident from. the __ institutions 
created to oversee the develop- 
ment of common policies and to 
administer the Treaty. Those in- 
stitutions, which reflect the famil- 
iar tripartite division of powers, 
hopefully represent to many 
Europeans the evolutionary insti- 
tutions of a Federal Europe. 

The executive power of the 
government of the Community is 
shared by a Commission and a 
Council of Ministers. 

The Commission, which has the 
day-to-day responsibility for the 
administration of the Community, 
is composed of “Europeans’’—men 
appointed for fixed terms who are 
required by the Treaty to act for 
the Community as a whole and 
not to seek or accept instructions 
from anv national state. 

Tne Council of Ministers, which 
must concur in many of the deci- 
sions of the Commission, consists 
of ministers representing the gov- 
éernments of the member states. 
During the early part of the 
transition period the Council of 
Ministers may act only by una- 
nimity; as the transition period 
progresses, it may make many of 
its decisions by majority vote. 

The judicial power is vested in 
a Court, which serves as the 
supreme judicial body with final 
jurisdiction to decide all legal 
controversies arising under the 


Treaty. It may hand down deci- 
sions binding not only on enter- 
prises but even on member states. 
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The Court is building up a body 
of decisional law which will con- 
stitute a kind of European juris- 
prudence. It now has on _ its 
docket over 60 pending cases. 


The parliamentary power is 
vested in an Assembly. For the 
time being members of the As- 
sembly are elected by the parlia- 
ments of the national states from 
among their own members. The 
Commission, however, has been 
entrusted by the Treaty with the 
task of developing a plan for the 
direct election of the Assembly by 
the peoples of the member states. 


The Assembly has many of the 
attributes of a European parlia- 
ment. While it does not have the 
power to pass legislation, it 
regularly reviews the work of 
the Commission and by vote of 
censure can require the resigna- 
tion of the Commission as a body. 
It is significant that in the As- 
sembly the seating is by party 
groupings and not by national 
delegations. 


The Court and the Assembly 
serve not only the European Eco- 
nomc Community but also the two 
other Communities which have 
been established by the six mem- 
ber nations — the European Coal 
and Steel Community and the 
European Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


The drafters of the Treaty of 
Rome approached political inte- 
gration through economic means. 
Being pragmatic men, they felt 
that by integrating the economies 
of the six member states through 
the creation of a vast market of 
170 million people — about the 
same as the population of the 
United States — they could not 
only give momentum to drive 
toward federation but create con- 
ditions in which solutions along 
Federal lines were compelled by 
an inexorable logic. 


Repercussions on the American 
Economy 


For a group of the greatest 
industrial and trading nations of 
the world to commit themselves 
to an undertaking of such dimen- 
sions must necessarily have re- 
percussions outside the Community 
itself. Certainly it will have con- 
sequences for American business 
and the American economy—and, 
as I shall point out later, for 
American foreign policy as well. 

While, as I have said, I am 
diffident about intruding in the 
esoteric area of economic predic-~ 
tion, I would like to put forward 


some suggestions based on random 
and unsystematic observations. 
During the past year and a half, 
I have talked with literally hun- 
dreds of businessmen and govern- 
ment officials both in the United 
States and the Common Market 
nations, and from these discus- 
sions I have formed certain im- 
pressions which may be of use to 
the Joint Economic Committee. 


It is a truism, I suppose, that 
new developments tend to invite 
patterns of reaction that in a 
short time acquire a validity of 
their own. In approaching the 
Common Market and in assessing 
its significance for America, there 
is the temptation to accept the ob- 
servations of the first men who 
happened to have addressed them- 
selves to this question. 


It has, for example, become 
fashionable, particularly in busi- 
ness circles, to assume that Ameri- 
can industry will be at a hopeless 
disadvantage in exporting to the 
Common Market. 


The argument is that when the 
internal tariff—by which I mean 
the tariff applicable to the move- 
ment of goods across national 
boundaries within the Community 
—is reduced to zero by the end of 
the transition period, producers 
outside the Common Market will 
be faced with an insuperable ob- 
stacle in selling goods over the 
common external tariff. 


The Extent of Trade Disadvantage 


I believe that there has been 
too much concern in America 
over the alleged disadvantage that 
will be suffered by American pro- 
ducers. In some instances concen- 
tration on this aspect of the 
Common Market has led to in- 
adequate and inaccurate analysis. 

There are several reasons for 
this conclusion. 


First, while the common ex- 
ternal tariff will be higher than 
the progressively diminishing in- 
ternal tariff faced by producers 
within the member countries, in 
its net effect it will be no higher 
than the tariffs which American 
producers now face in selling in 
the Community countries. The 
Common Market complies with 
the provisions of GATT, which 
requires that in establishing a 
customs union the external tariff 
cannot be more restrictive in 
effect than the tariffs of the in- 
dividual countries comprising that 
customs union. 


Second, even this tariff level 
cannot be taken as fixed. The ex- 
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ternal tariff is subject to negotia- 
tion. What is now called in Europe 
the Dillon proposal for tariff 
negotiations under GATT will be- 
gin in the Fall of 1960. These 
negotiations, as you know, will be 
undertaken under the authority 
granted the President by the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, which was designed quite 
explicitly as a mechanism for re— 
ducing the external tariff of the 
Common Market. 


The willingness of our Govern- 
ment to employ the machinery of 
trade agreement negotiations 
without hobbling itself by an un- 
due preoccupation with peril 
points and escape clauses— in the 
long run perhaps, the extent te 
which the Congress permits it te 
do so—will be critical in deter- 
mining the character of the ex~ 
ternal tariff of the Common 
Market. 


I cannot emphasize this point 
too much. 


Third, I am convinced that im 
trade policy the basic thrust of 
the Common Market must inevi- 
tably be liberal. The commitment 
to a liberal policy is made ex- 
plicit by the Treaty. This commit— 
ment is happily in accord with the 
views, as I have observed them, 
of the officials who have the 
responsibility for the administra~ 
tion of the Common Market. 


Most important of all, the Com— 
mon Market will be compelled te 
follow a liberal policy out of eco~ 
nomic necessity, since the Com— 
munity as a whole is dependent 
to a very high degree on world 
trade—to a far greater degree, as 
a matter of fact, than is the 
United States. 


My fourth reason for minimiz— 
ing the trade disadvantage to 
American producers is that IE 
would expect to see the progres— 
sive enlargement and _ ultimate 
elimination of quantitative re- 
strictions with respect to external 
trade. Since the War quantitative 
restrictions have been more for- 
midable impediments to trade 
than tariffs. 

Just as in the case of tariffs, 
the commitments under GATT 
will govern the regime of quotas 
that may be applied against out+ 
side trade; and the GATT rules 
call for the limited use of such 
quotas, principally in case of 
balance of payments difficulties. 


There have recently been im- 
portant moves toward the liberal 
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Common Market's Significance 
To the American Economy 


ization of quotas on dollar imports 
in line with the improved ex- 
change position of individual 
member countries. If present 
trends continue I am sure we shall 
see more such moves in the near 
future. 


On the basis of these observa- 
tions, I think it can be said with 
some confidence that through the 
first stage of the transition of the 
Common Market which ends in 
1962, the commercial policy of the 
Common Market will be more lib- 
eral than the commercial policies 
of the individual countries before 
the Common Market came into 
existence. 


While long-range predictions 
are hazardous, I see every reason 
why this trend toward liberaliza- 
tion should continue into the fu- 
ture, If, as may be expected, the 
economies of the Six are strength- 
ened by the Common Market, 
their ability to undertake further 
liberalization measures will be 
equally strengthened. At the same 
time, pressures for protectionism 
should diminish; as European 
firms reorganize their production 
to respond to the intensified com- 
petition of the Common Market, 
they will acquire the ability and 
confidence to face competition 
from the rest of the world. 

Given the continuance of favor- 
able world economic conditions, 
the Common Market countries 
should have no need to resort to 
import quotas for balance of pay- 
ments reasons. The internal forces 
within the Common Market in- 
ducing the improvement of fiscal 
and monetary policies support 
this view. For example, certain 
of the recent fiscal and monetary 
reforms of Community govern- 
ments directed at improving their 
foreign exchange position have 
been inspired by the need to face 
the new realities of the Common 
Market. 


United States Investment in the 
Common Market 


So far the most spectacular ef- 
fect on American business asso- 
ciated with the Common Market 
has been an acceleration of direct 
investment in the Community by 
American firms. This export of 
American capital and know-how 
is frequently explained on the 
ground that American companies 
are seeking sources of production 
in Europe because they fear they 
will be unable to export over the 
external tariff into the Common 
Market in competition with local 
producers. 

I am persuaded that this is at 
best a partial, and in many cases 
a wholly inaccurate, explanation 
of the reason why American busi- 
nesses are invading the Commu- 
nity. Even without the Common 
Market, some trend in this direc- 
tion would likely have occurred 
at this time. 

The Common Market did not 
create the dynamism which has 
been gaining force in Europe, 
particularly over the past 10 years. 
It is in a sense an expression of 
that dynamism. But it should 
greatly amplify and intensify it. 

During the present decade in- 
dustrial production in the Com- 
munity has been driven by its 
own internal engine of growth. 
This is apparent if one compares 
the indices of industrial produc- 
tion in the Common Market and 
the United States during the pe- 
riod 1950-1958. 

While American production has 
been marked by two recessions 
and an only moderate total in- 
crease, production in the Common 
Market has risen Sharply and 
steadily during this entire period. 

At least a partial explanation 
of this phenomenon can be found 
in the fact that the percentage of 
Gross National Product devoted 


to fixed capital formation has 
been not only higher for the Com- 
munity than for the United States, 
but has been increasing at a faster 
pace. While the figure for both 
areas in 1950 stood at approxi- 
mately 17%, by 1957 the Com- 
munity percentage had risen to 
over 21% while that of the United 
States had not increased. It is 
scarcely surprising that United 
States capital has been attracted 
to Europe by such an investment 
boom. 


American businessmen see in 
Western Europe not only an op- 
portunity to share the fruits of an 
expanding economy but also the 
chance to play a part in the ex- 
ploitation of a great new mass 
market—a kind of new economic 
frontier being created by the 
Community. I am convinced from 
first-hand acquaintance with a 
substantial number of specific 
cases that this response to a new 
economic challenge has been the 
most compelling consideration in 
persuading corporate manage- 
ments to seek production sources 
in Western Europe. Their reac- 
tion to the Common Market has 
been a positive response to a 
beckoning opportunity rather than 
the mere desire to protect en- 
trenched export markets from be- 
ing swallowed up by local pro- 
ducers that enjoy a tariff advan- 
tage. 

Parenthetically, however, I sus- 
pect that corporate managements 
have frequently found it useful to 
emphasize the dangers of staying 
out of the Common Market, rather 
than the opportunities of getting 
in, in order to justify investment 
decisions to their Boards of 
Directors. 

Not only is it likely that Ameri- 
can capital will continue to move 
to the Community, but I think it 
probable that if present trends 
continue there may be a second 
wave of investment two, three or 
four years from now, of far 
greater dimensions than the 
present one. Many American firms 
today are content merely to estab- 
lish beachheads of production in 
the Community. When they have 
acquired experience, when they 
have gained confidence — pro- 
vided, as I think it probable, that 
they have made money in the 
process—they will be prepared to 
put much larger amounts of capi- 
tal into the expansion of their 
operations. 


Will the Common Market Divide 
Europe? 

Let me turn for a moment from 
the commercial implications of the 
Common Market to its broader 
consequences for the unity of the 
Western World. The fear is fre- 
quently expressed — more often 
in the OEEC capitals than in 
Washington — that the Common 
Market will operate as a divisive 
force in Europe. This view has 
been given currency particularly 
since the breakdown of the nego- 
tiations last November’ looking 
toward the creation of a Free 
Trade Area that would extend the 
trade arrangements of the Com- 
mon Market to the whole area of 
the 17 OEEC countries. 

There has, I think, been con- 
fusion in America as to the nature 
of the Free Trade Area proposal 
and some misconceptions as to 
why the negotiations failed. 

The Free Trade Area—and this 
point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly — was a purely commer- 
cial proposal. It had almost no 
political content; it provided for 
only the most rudimentary insti- 
tutional arrangements. As I said 
previously, the Community would 
not have come into being except 
for the political objectives which 
inspired it; it is equally true that 


the Free Trade Area proposal 
would never have been put for- 
ward except as a defensive re- 
action to the Common Market. 


A second point of consequence, 
not unrelated to the first, is that 
the Free Trade Area did not even 
meet the test of a customs unlon 
since it did not require the mem- 
ber nations to adopt a common 
external tariff. Each would have 
been free to tailor its own com- 
mercial policy toward the outside 
world so as to gain the maximum 
national advantage. 


This failure to require a com- 
mon external tariff was important. 
It raised formidable technical and 
administrative problems since 
elaborate measures would have 
been necessary to prevent goods 
from entering the common Mar- 
ket by transshipment through 
countries with the lowest external 
tariffs. But apart from this, the 
refusal to agree to the principle of 
a common external tariff rendered 
the proposal unattractive to many 
of the most ardent supporters of 
the Common Market. They felt 
that the Free Trade Area coun- 
tries would enjoy all the com- 
mercial advantages of free access 
to the Community while shunning 
the political responsibilities which 
the Community imposed. This 
would be particularly true of 
Great Britain which, under the 
Free Trade Area proposal would 
serve as the nexus of two trading 
systems, the British Common- 
wealth and the Free Trade Area. 


The implications of the last 
point can be best seen in relation 
to the investment policies of 
American companies. There is no 
doubt that had the Free Trade 
Area been accepted by the Com- 
mon Market countries in the form 
in which it was proposed by the 
United Kingdom, a large share of 
American direct investment now 
flowing into the Common Market 
would have gone to the United 
Kingdom. 

Producers in the United King- 
dom would have enjoyed the best 
of both worlds—preferential ac- 
cess to the Commonwealth and 
free access to the Free Trade 
Area. While it is true that for 
many companies this would have 
been only a marginal considera- 
tion, nonetheless, all other things 
being equal, I am certain that in 
many cases it would have tipped 
the balance in the choice of loca- 
tion. 

As soon as the failure of the 
Free Trade Area negotiations be- 
came probable, more and more 
American companies elected to 
concentrate investment in the 
Community. This trend is becom- 
ing daily more evident. It is the 
source of increasing concern for 
non-member European countries 
which find themselves bypassed. 

For such countries the impact 
of commercial disadvantage in 
selling to the Common Market 
consumers is prospective rather 
than immediate, but the loss of 
investment capital appears as a 
real and present danger. They are 
confronted with the disturbing 
spectacle of their Common Market 
competitors growing progressively 
stronger with capital infusions 
from the United States. To com- 
pound their concern, manufac- 
turers in Manchester and Liver- 
pool are receiving letters from 
sales agents and distributors on 
the continent with whom they 
have long enjoyed commercial 
relations, containing the melan- 
choly advice that those relations 
are being terminated in favor of 
American companies which are 
prepared to invest capital or make 
other attractive concessions. 

These are the considerations 
which have, I believe, proved the 
most compelling incentive for the 
recent meeting at Stockholm and 
the decision of seven OEEC na- 
tions outside the Common Market 
to form a free trade area among 
themselves. These countries are 
Britain, Austria, Switzerland, the 
three Scandinavian countries, and 
Portugal. The precise form of the 
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Stockholm arrangement is not yet 
known and its larger consequences 
are even less clear. No doubt it 
is in part a defensive response to 
the Common Market and in part 
a serious effort to build a bridge 
to a larger European trading 
scheme. 


It may prove valuable to the 
extent that it facilitates trade 
among its members, but if it re- 
mains as simply an additional 
preferential trading area on the 
periphery of the Common Mar- 
ket, it could result in an artificial 
distortion of the flow of trade 
without contributing to the reso- 
lution of the basic problem of 
European economic integration. 


I think, however, that we would 
do well not to be too alarmed by 
its divisive implications. Nor 
should we be unsympathetic with 
the dilemma of the European 
countries outside the Common 
Market. For what seem to them 
good and sufficient reasons 
—which differ from one nation 
to another—they have felt unwill- 
ing or unable to assume the politi- 
cal obligations of the Treaty of 
Rome. Yet, at the same time, the 
coming into being of the Common 
Market presents them with a 
serious problem—the same prob- 
lem it poses for the United States 
although in a more intense degree. 


We can say that the difference 
between our attitude toward the 
Common Market and that of the 
non-member European nations is 
that we have accepted the propo- 
sition that European unification is 
in our national interest while they 
have not. But we cannot be too 
smug in making this assertion. 
After all, the non-member Euro- 
pean nations are faced with a 
critical national decision—whether 
or not to participate in an effort 
of European unification — while 
we have always considered our- 
selves geographically excluded 
from this problem of choice. 


Need for an American Initiative 

Up to this point, we in the 
United States have watched the 
evolution of European political 
and economic integration as a 
kind of benevolent Uncle Sam, 
speaking encouraging words but 
resisting the temptation to sug- 
gest the precise course which this 
evolution might take. I think that 
on balance this has been a wise 
course of action. However, we 
may well have reached the point 
where a new American initiative 
is called for—an initiative aimed 
at preserving and encouraging the 
progress towards political and 
economic integration which has 
so far been achieved, while avoid- 
ing the divisive consequences that 
could affect a range of considera- 
tions much broader than commer- 
cial policy. 

It is not my purpose here to set 
forth in detail what I think the 
precise lines of our national pol- 
icy should be. But the time may 
be ripe when we should propose 
some systematic arrangement for 
cooperation between the United 
States, Canada, the Common Mar- 
ket (speaking as a new entity in 
the Western World), the United 
Kingdom and other members of 
the OEEC. 

Together these constitute the 
major industrialized areas of the 
Western World, and there are a 
number of problems which this 
group of nations could profitably 
discuss over a continued period— 
problems economic in character 
but with political dimensions. 

For example, when Professor 
Hallstein, the President of the 
Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, was in Wash- 
ington, he made several public 
references to the interest of the 
Community in providing aid to 
the underdeveloped countries. I 
think the group of nations I have 
mentioned might well collaborate 
on this problem as well as on the 
associated problem of stabilizing 
world markets for primary com- 
modities. The members of the 
group might usefully consult also 
on the questions of international 





liquidity and, finally, might seek 
greater agreement for an incr 
ing liberalization in comm 
policy. 

I do not mean that we should 
propose the creation of a Free 
Trade Area for the Atlantic Cc, m- 
munity. I do have the feelinc 
however, that by continued ang 
systematic consultation among the 
nations and groups of nations | 
have listed, we could settle m- 
of the tough commercial] Policy 
questions that are disturbing ys 
leaving to GATT, their implemen. 
tation in the context of a multi- 
lateral system. 


In making this proposal I would 
not wish to be understood, by any 
stretch of the imagination, as sug- 
gesting a concert of the industria]- 
ized nations against the less de- 
veloped areas. Rather I would see 
it as a mechanism whereby the 
industrialized nations can arrive 
at an extension and better dis- 
tribution of their responsibilities 
to increase the standard of living 
and well-being all over the world. 


It is ancient wisdom that we are 
always prepared to fight the next 
war with the weapons of the last. 
For a long time we have made 
our economic decisions within the 
framework of economic institu- 
tions and policies that were for 
the most part developed during a 
postwar period when rehabilita- 
tion and recovery were the prime 
need of the Western World. Today 
we are faced with a wholly dif- 
ferent set of conditions and pre- 
occupations. An approach respon- 
sive to modern economic realities 
might well be welcomed. 


Crowell-Collier 
Stock Offered 


A secondary offering of 200,000 
shares of $1 par value of common 
stock of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. at $21% per share, 
was made late yesterday (Aug. 5) 
by Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
and associates. 

The selling stockholders are: 
Publication Corp., 96,834 shares; 
Knapp Securities Corp., 44,342 
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shares; Claire K. Dixon, 38,824 
shares; Mrs. Giles Whiting and 


Louis E. McFadden, 10,000 shares 
each. 

The principal business of 
Crowell-Collier is the sale and 
publication, through a subsidiary, 
of Collier’s Encyclopedia and 
other books. The company’s con- 
solidated gross revenues in 1958 
from book sales and broadcasting 
operations were $28,884,461. 

Unaudited figures indicate net 
income of $2,042,724 for the first 
five months of this year, com- 
pared with $1,491,378 a year ago. 


Lester, Ryons Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif—Vance A. 
Gustafson has been added to 1 
staff of Lester, Ryons & Co., 1770 
Fifth Ave. He was formerly wt) 
Hill Richards & Co. 


Joins A. Wayne Hough 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRON? 
. 1} 
PASADENA, Calif. — Rudo:p! 
D. Longmire has joined the ste! 
of A. Wayne Hough & Co., °& 
curity Building. 


A. J. Wester With 


Richard Harrison, Inc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONIC! 
SACRAMENTO, Calif.—A: ‘ : 
J. Wester has become associ< 
with Richard A. Harrison, +» 
2200 Sixteenth St. He was - 
merly a partner in Parker, Wes'©! 
Taranto & Co. 


Birr Adds to Staff | 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRO? 


SAN FRANCISCO, Ca‘??. 
Myron M. McElwaine_ has Por 
added to the staff of Birr & ‘ 7 
Inc., 155 Sansome St. He \* 


_— 


en 


formerly with Walston & Co., 12 
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The Market...and You 


BY WALLACE STREETE 
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The pattern of much gen- 
eral irregularity at any given 
moment, but an industrial av- 
erage that forged laboriously 
but persistently to a series of 
new all-time peaks, continued 
this week with an occasional 
interruption to the forward 
progress to keep everything 
normal in a market that sel- 
dom goes in one direction for 
too long. 

It added up to a summer 
rally by the blue chips that 
hasn’t yet shown convincingly 
that it is all over. The initial 
target for the rally has been 
rether widely seen as the 680- 
685 area, a figure computed 
on expectation of an earnings 
rebound that materialized 
fully. And the average just 
about made the lower level 
of the target area for an im- 
provement so far this year of 
nearly 100 points in this ba- 
rometer. 

* * * 

Oils had come out of their 
doldrums and showed strength 
enough times to make it seem 
more than a casual stirring. 
But that did little to clear up 
other areas where uncertainty 
has been a way of life for a 
long time; such as the utilities 
and rails which dragged even 
when industrials found the 
going easy. 


Defense Issues Slowed by 
Political and Earnings 
News 


Defense shares were defi- 
nitely easy on occasion, again 
not a new note. Attempts to 
interpret the exchange visits 
to the countries by the heads 
of the United States and So- 
viet Russia as an end to the 
cold war and an end of de- 
fense work seemed strained; 
it was more plausible that the 
poor earnings statements from 


(nese areas were more respon- 
sible. 
cS ok * 

Except for an occasional 
item where earnings improve- 
ment came as a surprise, or 
Vice versa, neither the actual 


figures nor good dividend ac- 


tion was. much of a market 
spur. The emphasis continued 
on stock splits, both real and 
anticipated and long lists of 
split possibilities, circulated 
by brokerage houses, helped 
heighten the interest. 


“Split Candidates” Still 
Prominent 
Virtually every issue sell- 
ing above par, or close to the 
100 line, was considered a 
split possibility in some cor- 
ner and there were indica- 
tions that it was a hot subject 
in letters between stockhold- 
ers and management, in some 
cases a reluctant management 
swayed by the holders. What 
it did do was breed some er- 
ratic price action not wholly 
in accord with basic factors. 
* * * 


There were other split can- 
didates that didn’t have to 
reach the relatively high 
standing of the general run. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg., in the 
auto parts and electrical prod- 
ucts group, was projected to 
attention when its half year’s 
profit doubled. That auto- 
matically made it a candidate 
for a better cash payment 
and, since it has only some 
427,000 shares outstanding, a 
split candidate as well to in- 
crease the number of shares 
available for trading. Prior to 
the good earnings the shares 
had held in the low 20s with 
the dividend yield of nearly 
6% attesting to the neglect 
on the part of investors. It 
showed better action later but 
is still far from being one of 
the more prominent sprinters. 

* % * 


There was also some atten- 
tion being devoted to issues 
that suffered last year and 
still haven’t built up any pop- 
ularity although a rebound in 
their fortunes seems assured. 


One such is Ward Baking 
which cut its dividend in 1958 
and then omitted it entirely. 
However, the company seems 
to have turned the corner and 
a resumption of dividends 
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seems called for before this 
year is out. 

The ailment most bothering 
Ward has been continuous 
shrinkage in its profit-mar- 
gins despite an equally steady 
increase in volume. Last year’s 
total volume, in fact, was a 
record. Then efforts directed 
toward expansion, diversifi- 
cation and efficiency were 
stepped up. A joint venture 
with Gerber Products, which 
will make a nutritional bread 
for babies and children is un- 
derway. Two new acquisitions 
have been negotiated, and 
mechanization and concentra- 
tion in efficient plants have 
been accomplished. It enabled 
the company to snap back 
from a small loss in the first 
quarter to a profit in the sec- 
ond quarter sufficient to lift 
the earnings rate ahead of last 
year. A continuation of that 
trend is anticipated. The 
shares, around 16 lately, are 
still a dozen points under the 
1954 high and only a little 
improved over last year when 
the problems all came to a 
head. 


Promising Chemical Issue 

The more obvious recovery 
in the chemical section is Olin 
Mathieson which not only felt 
the recession hard last year 
but decided, once the divi- 
dend had to be halved, to 
write off some of its startup 
and development expenses on 
an accelerated basis. This vir- 
tually guarantees that earn- 
ings comparisons this year 
will be glowing, particularly 
since most of the writeoffs 
were accomplished during the 
second half of 1958... Never- 
theless, the company’s second- 
quarter results this year were 
more than double the similar 
period last year, and the first 
half total was nearly double 
last years. The issue now sells 
well below the 1956 and 1957 
peaks reached by the shares 
before its troubles multiplied. 
With the recovery expected 
to continue, Olin is clearly a 
candidate for a better divi- 
dend this year. It is one of 
the more diversified of the 


chemical companies and part 


of its program to snap back 
includes disposing of several 
marginal or unprofitable units 
that hampered it last year. 


Motors Subdued; Suppliers 
Active 


Auto shares were the sub- 
dued section, including the 
independents which have had 
a good play on occasion up 
to here; the restraining influ- 
ence being how the compact 
car competitive battle will 
shape up this fall. There was, 
however, considerable atten- 
tion being paid the auto sup- 
pliers. Their reports indicate 
that business did pick up per- 
ceptibly as auto output ran 
well ahead of a year ago until 
the shutdown for new models 
started. 

~ * a 

U.S. Rubber illustrated the 
auto rebound with its double 
profit for the June quarter, 
along with a nearly double 
first half net. U. S. Rubber, 
however, is a big factor in the 
replacement tire market that 
is separate from the original 
equipment business. And it 
has trimmed the tire volume 
to where it accounts for only 
about half of sales, with the 
company now in a dominant 
position as a supplier of chem- 
icals to the rubber industry. 
The upturn also makes this 
company a candidate for divi- 
dend improvement in the ex- 
pectation that the current rate 
will be covered some 2% 
times over by profit this year. 


The Search for Higher Yields 

The hunt for adequate 
yields as the fast-moving is- 
sues soar to insignificant re- 
turns centered occasionally on 
the shoe shares, which have 
been a pedestrian group in a 
seemingly irrepressible mar- 
ket. Endicott Johnson, for in- 
stance, has yet to wander over 
a range of six full points for 
the year. It offers a return 
of around 434% at the recent 
price plus an even better 
showing if, as expected, it re- 
turns the present $1.60 rate 
to the $2 that prevailed in 
1956 and 1957. Endicott 
Johnson’s forte is work shoes 
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which suffered during last 
year’s business letdown. Con- 
versely, this gives the com- 
pany the chance for good 
showings during a period of 
recovery such as at present. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.] 


Jerome Tegeler Named 
Governor of IBA 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Jerome F. 
Tegeler, Senior Partner and co- 
founder of Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co., has been elected a governor of 


~ 





Jerome F. Tegeler 


the Investmet Bankers Association 
of America, representing the 
Mississippi Valley Group. The 
term is for three years beginning 
with the 1959 Convention of the 
Association to be held in the fall. 

Mr. Tegeler is a past chairman 
of the Mississippi Valley Group. 


Now Gartman, Rose 
& Feuer; NYSE FIRM 


Gartman, Rose & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announced that Abram J. Feuer 
has been admitted to the firm as 
a general partner, and the firm’s 
name has been changed to Gart- 
man, Rose & Feuer. 


Three With Continental 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Clement 
L. Heinzel, Herbert M. Taylor and 
Peter Y. Taylor have become as- 
sociated with Continental Securi- 
ties Corp., 611 North Broadway. 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Peter Taylor 
were formerly with Harley Hay- 
don & Co., Inc. in Madison. 


With Alexander Kleine 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


MADISON, Wis. — Harry M. 
Friedman has joined the staff of 
Alexander Kleine & Co., of 
Chicago. 





these securities. 


NEW ISSUE 


DE 2-2500 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offering to buy 
The offering is made by the Prospectus. 
constitute an offering in any State in which such offering may not be made. 


200,000 SHARES 


Par Value $0.10 Per Share 


COMMON STOCK 


Offering Price $2.00 Per Share 


Engaged primarily in the operation of snack counters, bars and refreshment 
stands in various retail stores and sport and amusement centers, in Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Indiana, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


A Prospectus with respect to these securities may be obtained from the Underwriter: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
1522 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W. 


This advertisevient does not 





SIP’N SNACK SHOPPES, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
TWX WA 312 
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‘News About — 
Banks and Banker 


. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 


REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 





> 





\iliees 





The appointment of Richard I. 
Cluett as an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., is an- 
mounced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Cluett joined the bank in 
1986 and was assigned to the Cen- 
tral Credit Division. He became 
Assistant Manager of the Park 
Avenue South Office and in 1951 
Was appointed to the position of 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Cluett is assisoned to the 
bank’s 27th Street Office. 


* * * 


Harold W. Johnson, formerly 
Assistant Trust Officer has been 
mamed a Trust Officer at Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
it was announced July 30 by Wil- 
liam H. Moore, Chairman of the 
Board. 

Coincident with the announce- 
ment, Mr. Moore made known the 
election of Arthur Dixon, Personal 
Trust Department, to an Assistant 
Trust Officer. 

' Mr. Johnson has been with 
Bankers Trust Company since 
1926 and has spent the majority of 
his career in the Banking and 
Personal Trust Departments. He 

-was elected an officer of the bank 
in 1953. 

Mr. Dixon began his career with 
Bankers Trust Company in 1925. 

* * % 


The Security National Bank of 
L. L, New York, announced plans 
Aug. 4 to construct a new bank 
and office building in Riverhead, 
L. I. 

* * * 


The Centreville National Bank 
ef Warwick, R. I., increased its 
common capital stock by a stock 
dividend effective July 21 from 
"$100,000 to $200,000. (Number of 
shares outstanding, 4,000 shares, 
par value $50). 

* * of 


Vincent F. Ostrom, Executive 
‘Vice-President of the Putnam 
Trust Company of Greenwich, 
-Conn., was elected President, 
.sueceeding Carl C. Francis, who 
serves as Chairman. 

Bo oo * 


By the sale of new stock, ef- 
fective July 22, the National Bank 
ef Mantua, N. J., increased its 


LEGAL NOTICE 


NOTICE OF NAMES OF PERSONS 
appearing as owners of certain un- 
claimed property held by STERLING 
WATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 

The persons whose names and Ilast 

addresses are set forth below 
appear from the records of the above- 
mamed banking organization to be entitled 
to unclaimed property in amounts 
twenty-five dollars or more. 
AMOUNTS DUE OW YDEPOSTTS 








of 


doseph T. Beckwith, 63-125 Alderton St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Shirley Ripps ITF, 65-44 Samnders St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

William M. Ripps, 65-44 Saunders S8t., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Prences Krone ITF, 63-02 Saunders St., 
Rego Park, N. Y. 

Joy Rochelle Krone, 63-02 Saunders St., 


Rego Park, N. Y. 
Commercial Deposit—Unknown, 
AMOUNTS HELD OR OWING FOR 
THE PAYMENT OF NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS OR CERTIFIED 
CHECKS 
Maker—Frank Caputo, Address unknown. 
8.C.A. #402—E. Tonkin, Address unknown. 
Wm. S. Zinman 430-426 Premises, 136-8 

W. S5th St., N. Y. C. 

A report of unclaimed property has been 
made to the State Comptroller pursuant 
to #301 of the Abandoned Property Law. 
A list of the names contained in such 
notice is on file and open to public inspec- 
tion at the principal office of the bank, 
located at 1410 Broadway, New York 18, 
Wew York, where such abandoned property 
is payable. 

Such abandoned property will be paid 
on or before October 31st next, to persons 
establishing to its satisfaction their rignt 
to receive the same. 

In the succeeding November, and on or 
before the tenth day thereof, 
claimed pronerty will be paid to Arthur 
Levitt the State Comptro'ler and it shall 
thereupon cease to be liable therefor. 








common capital stock from $240,- 
000 to $360,000. (Number of 
shares outstanding, 7,200 shares, 
par value $50). 

a * % 


Preliminary approval for con- 
solidation of Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and Fidelity Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., this 
city’s second and third largest 
banks respectively, has been re- 
ceived here July 28 from Comp- 
troller of the Currency Ray M. 
Gidney. The name of the new 
bank is to be Pittsburgh National 
Bank, 

This news was released jointly 
by Frank E. Agnew, Jr., President 
of Peoples First, and John A. 
Byerly, President of Fidelity, who 
said that the next step would be 
to obtain approval from the share- 
holders of the respective banks. 


Individual meetings of each 
bank’s shareholders will be held 
on Sept. 2 to vote upon the pro- 
posal to consolidate, according to 
the two presidents. 


The consolidation terms provide 
for the exchange of 114 shares of 
the new Pittsburgh National Bank 
stock for each present share of 
Fidelity stock, and of one share of 
the new stock for each share of 
Peoples First. 

John H. Lucas, now Board 
Chairman of Peoples First, will 
become Vice Chairman of the 
Board; and Philip K. Herr, Vice- 
President in charge of the Trust 
Department at Fidelity, will be 
Senior Vice-President. 

As of June 30, 1959, deposits of 
the two banks amounted to $876,- 
763,000 and total resources were 
$990,476,000. Combined capital 
and surplus were $81,000,000 and 
undivided profits and capital re- 
serves $8,224,000, making total 
capital funds in excess of $89,- 
000,000. 

oo h Co 

Kenneth Howie, was elected 
Aug. 3 a Member of the Board 
of Directors of Montgomery 
County Bank and Trust Company, 
Norristown, Pa. Mr. Howie will 
continue as a member of the 
Norristown Regional Executive 
Board of the Bank. 

At the same meeting the fol- 
lowing Vice-Presidents were 
elevated to Senior Vice-Presi- 
dents: B. Brooke Barrett, who has 
been an officer of the Bank since 
1920, Howard W. Sheldon, an 
officer since 1906, and J. Warren 
Ziegler, an officer since 1916. 

* 2k * 


The First National Bank of 
Ironton, Ohio, increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $300,000 to 
$400,000 by a stock dividend ef- 
fective July 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding, 12,000 shares, 
par value $33.3314). 

% * os 

Joseph M. Dodge, Chairman of 
The Detroit Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., July 28 an- 
nounced the election of Louis A. 
Fisher as a member of the bank’s 
Board of Directors. 


3, 


By a stock dividend, the First 
Minnehaha National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn., increased its 
common capital stock from $420,- 
990 to $525,000. effective July 21. 
‘Number of shares outstanding, 
3,250 shares, par value $100). 


+ ~~ - 


The First National Bank of 





Such un- |} 


‘land, Mo. 


Stoutland, Mo.. with common can- 
ital stock of $25.000 has gone into 
voluntary liquidation by a resolu- 
tion of its shareholders dated July 
8, effective Julv 13. Liquidating 
Acent: Gorden W. Warren Rich- 
Absorbed by: Pulaski 
County Bank, Richland, Mo. 
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Following»a meeting’: of the 


Beard of Directors of the Trust 


Company of Georgia Associates 
held in Atlanta on July. 39, 
Charles E. Thwaite, Jr., Chairman, 


announced major chamges: in the - 
‘ine 'frust Company 


organization. 
cf Georgia Associates is a waolty 
owned subsidiary of the Tsus 
Company of Georgia, Atlan:a, Ga., 
and holds a substantial na_ority 
of the capital stock of six banks in 
major Georgia cities. 

Ivy W. Duggan, President of the 
Associates, has been advised by 
his physician to curtail his activ- 
ities and reduce his responsibil- 
ities. He has, therefore, relin- 
quished his position as President 
and returned to the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia as Vice-President 
on a full-time basis. 


William R. Bowdoin, Senior 
Vice-President of the Trust Com- 
pany, was.elected President of the 
Trust Company of Georgia Asso- 
ciates and J. Arch Avary, Jr., was 
named Executive Vice-President 
of the Associates. 

William R. Bowdoin was for- 
merly President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of East Pomt and ha; 
been with the Trust Comvany 0! 
Georgia for 13 years. He was 
formerly Vice-President of the 
Trust Company of Georgia Associ- 
ates. He is a Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Trust Company in 
charge of the Corresnvondent 
Banking Division and will con- 
tinue in that position. 

J. Arch Avary, Jr., is a native 
of West Point, Ga., who gained 
banking experience with the First 
National Bank of West Point, two 
banks in Orlando, Fla., and the 
National Bank of Commerce of 
New York (now Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Company). From 1929 
to 1956, Mr. Avary was with the 
First National Bank of At'anta, 
Ga., and was a Vice-President of 
that bank. For the past year, he 
has been with the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Miami Beach. Fla., 
serving as Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director. 

The election of both Mr. Bow- 
doin and Mr. Avary is effective 
Aug. 1 and they will assume their 
duties full-time on Sept. 1. 

* * So 


The Capital National Bank of 
Austin, Texas, increased its com- 
mon capital stock by a stock divi- 
dend, from $1,627,500 to $1,725,159, 
as of July 22. (Number of shares 
outstanding, 172,515 shares, par 
value $10). 

Ed 1 we 

By the sale cf new stock the 
fenroe National Bank, Conree, 
Tevas. increased its common cap- 
tH#nl gtark tr GQ°N OND fror~ 797M ~ 
000, effective July 22. (Number 
of shares outstanding, 12,000 
shares, par value $25). 

co * % 


Chauncey J. Medberry III was 
elected Vice-President of the 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

ok oo % 


E. J. Kolar, Executive Vice- 
President at the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
was elected a member of. the 
Bank’s Board of Directors July 31, 
according to an announcement by 
E. C. Sammons, President. 

A veteran of 35 years in bank- 
ing, Mr. Kolar was named Execu- 
tive Vice-President at U. S. 
National on July 3. He joined 
U. S. National in 1930 at the time 
of the merger of the West Coast 
National with U. S. 

a oo 3 

John D. C. Towne, Jr., a Vice- 
President of the GOvernment De- 
velopment Bank for Puerto Rico, 
died Aug. 3, at the age of 52. Mr. 
Towne was head of the Bank’s 
New York office. He was formerly 
an officer of the Guaranty Trus* 
Comrany, New York. 


Joins Scott, Bancroft 
(Special to Tre FrnancriAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Charles B. Koehler is now affili- 
ated with Scott, Bancroft & Co., 
235 Montgomery Street. 


~~ Our Reporter on Governments 
‘BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 
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[ED. NOTE—Rather unexpectedly, the Treasury late 
yesterday (Aug. 5) announced its next financing offer, 
involving cash borrowing of $1.7 billion. Of this amount, 
$700 million will be obtained via the sale of Treasury 
bills, probably of 91 days’ maturity, with the initial block 
of $200 million to go on sale Aug. 13. On the same day 
bids will be ovened on $1 billion of tax bills, payment for 


which is to be made on Aug. 


19.] 


The interest in Government securities continues to show signs 
of selected betterment, but there are no indications yet that tiese 
obligaticns are in a position to regain that spot in the limelight 
of being the prime investments they were in the past. It is the 
opinion of not a few money market specialists that the trend of 
interest rates will still be upward as long as the inflation psy- 
chology is streng and the course of the equity market is also up. 
High money rates have had a restraining influence on the demand 
for funds in the past, and there are no indications that it will not 


work again with time. 


Accordingly, it is not expeeted that there will be very much of 
change in the demand for Treasury issues other than the short- 
term obligations until the capital markets are showing more than 
signs of a temporary recovery from what might be termed an 
over-sold. position. A less restrictive policy on the part of the 
powers that be does not yet seem to be in the cards. 


Money and Capital Markets Bucyant 


The money market appears to be settling down to the process 
of digesting the refunding issues, while at the same time it is 
looking towards the new money raising operations which should 
be announced in the near future. It is evident that the successful 
refunding of the August maturities had a good effect on the money 
market and the capital market, since it appears as though the 
Treasury will not have to raise as much new money in its im- 
pending verture as had been previously expected because of the 
very small amount of cash that was asked for by those who owned 


the August maturities. 


The opinions at the moment, as far as the new money raising 
operation of the Treasury is eoncerned, seem to be pretty much 
in agreement, namely, that the Treasury will take care of its 


cash needs through the sale of short-term securities. 


As to how 


this will be done is open to a fair amount of guesswork, even 
tough it looks as if Treasury bills and tax bills will again play 
very important roles in this operation. 


New 434% Issues Active 


There is considerable switching being reported, with cer- 
tain long and intermediate issues being sold and the proceeds 


reinvested in the 4%4s due 1964. 


It is also indicated that quite a 


few institutions are continuing to take tax losses and the funds 
which are being realized from these sales are being put to work 
in many cases in the 4%s of August 1960. The return that is avail- 
able in hoth of the August refunding issues makes them attractive 
replacements for most of the obligations that are being disposed of. 
In some instances, however, the proceeds of these sales are not 
going back into Government obligations because they are being 
used for loans which still give a return that is more attractive 
than that which is available in Government issues. 


Quiet Markets Indicated 


Aside from the August new meney operations of the Treasury, 
there is not likely to be very much developing in the money and 
capital markets in the near future since the corporate calendar is 
on t e thin side and the tax-free offerings do not show any signs 
of being stepped up to any extent. Also, this is the time of the 
vear when the interest in the canital market is not very dynamic 
because it is the heart of the vacation period. 

__ Accordingly, it seems as though the money and capital markets 
will operate within the limits. which have been established in 
the recent past, because there are no indications that the monetary 
authorities are gcing to make any changes in the policies that are 
currently being pursued. It seems as though the next important 
developiaents in the money markets will not be coming until some 
time in the fall and the demand for loanable funds will give the 
answer as to what is likely to take place. 


Booming Loan Demand Impends 


Phe trend of the short-term market will no doubt be deter- 
mined by the needs for loanable funds this fall and the present 
indications are that the banks do not have too much in the way 
of margin to meet the demands that could be made on ‘hem. To 
be sure, the monetary authorities could make some reserves avail- 
able to the deposit institutions and in this way there would not be 
a further tightening of the money markets. There are indications 
that the money markets will not be excessively restricted because 
the legitimate needs of industry and commerce have to be met. 
On the other hand, there could still be an increase in the prime 
rate and the discount rate this fall because of the becom demand 


for loanable funds. 














FL8 to Offer Bonds 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are 
arranging to cffer publicly $98 
million of 4%% 3-year bonds to 
repay short-term borrowings and 
provide funds for len ‘ing overa- 
ticns, John T. Knox. Fise9] Agent 
of the banks, anno: mced today. 

The new consolidated bonds to 
be cffered will be dated and de- 
livered August 25 and mature 
August 20, 1962. T-ey wiil be 
ro-calleble. 

The offering 


- will 
through Mr. 


Knox, 


be made 


130 William 


Street, New York City, with the 
assistance of a nationwide srouP 7 
of security dealers and deale! 77 
banks. The offering price will bé 
announced on or about August 1! 


With Marache, Dofflemyré 


(Special to THE FiwaNciAL CHRONICLE! 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — ae 
Kappe has rejoined Marache, bie’ 
flemyre & Co., 210 West Seven™’ 


St., members of the Pacific ~~ 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Kappe °* 
with Demps®) 


recently been 
Tegeler & Co. 
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This, too, is Texas Eastern | 


My 
2" 


oh i! 


The system 
that keeps on 
growing... 
year after year 


q 
In 12 years, Texas Eastern’s pipe- 


line system has grown from 3182 
miles to approximately 8000 
miles ... and from one system to 
two — one delivering natural gas 
and the other petroleum products. 


a & 





The naturcl gas transmission system, 
alone, includes over 6100 miles 
of pipe, spans 15 states between 
Mexico and New York and deliv- 
ers more than 600 billion cubic 
feet of gas a year for use in count- 
less homes and industries... with 
the number constantly increasing. 


Our second pipeline unit, the Little Big 
Inch Division, includes over 1800 
miles of pipe, and is, today, one 
of the nation’s largest and most 
important petroleum products 
transportation facilities. The Little 
Big Inch system serves as a vital 
link between refineries of the Gulf 
Coast and Mid-Continent areas 
and the vast markets of the Mid- 
west — transporting the full range 
of clean petroleum preducts: gaso- 
lines ... jet and diesel fuels... heat- 
ing oils ... and—-of ever-increasing 
importance — liquefied petroleum 
gases (propanes and butanes). 


Truly, ours is a growing pipeline 
system — growing in length...in 
volume and variety of services... 
and in value to the nation as a versa- 
tile transporter of natural gas and 
petroleum products. 


TEXAS EASTERN 
TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS + PROCESSORS + TRANSPORTERS 


- eee + é tik ; | 
% , Le Natural Gas « Crude Oil © Petroleum Products 


TEXAS EASTERN 
PIPELINE SYSTEMS 
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Career Opportunities Beckon 
In the Securities Business 


A panel discussion, moderated by Worthington Mayo-Smith, 
President of The Investment Association of New York, and 
Assistant Sales Manager of Blair & Co., provides an inviting 
insight as to career opportunities in their respective fields: 
syndicate, buying, research, sales and municipal, by five 
younger members of the Wall Street investment banking frater- 
nity. In so doing they also describe the work performed from 
top to bottom. Growth is stressed as the principal attractive- 
ness of municipal bond field; underwriting is depicted as the 
heart of investment banking; the syndicate department is 
characterized as the link between the buying and selling 
departments; research is said to be area that can make money; 
and the unfolding of opportunities in sales is underscored. 


An important feature of the recently concluded Ninth 
Annual Forum on Finance* for faculty members of Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities was the Career Opportuni- 
ties Panel wherein present New York City members of 
the investment banking community cited the excellent 
prospects open to younger men in various aspects of the 
securities and brokerage industry. The Panel was moder- 
ated by Worthington Mayo-Smith, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager of Blair & Co., and President of the Investment 
Association of New York, and its members consisted of: 
Robert F. Seebeck, Syndicate Department, Smith, Barney 
& Co.; John E. Friday, Jr., Buying Department, Morgan, 
Stanley & Co.; Walter P. Stern, Manager, Research De- 
partment, Burnham & Co.; William J. Ruane, Sales De- 


partment, 


Kidder, ‘Péabody & Co.; 


and Charles S. 


Lipscomb, Municipal Department and Vice-President of 


W. H. Morton & Co. 


The text of the talks, 
prefaced by the introduc- 
tory remarks of Worth- 
ington Mayo - Smith, are 
reproduced herewith: 


By W. MAYO-SMITH 


Asst. Sales Manager, Blair & Co. 
President, Investment Association 
Of New York 


I just want to say again how 
much the LA.N.Y. enjoys partici- 
pating in this program. The op- 
portunity to discuss our industry 
with a group 
such as yours 
is t rulya 
unique one. 

Before in- 
troducing the 
various gen- 
tlemen on this 
dais who will 
explain to you 
why their par- 
ticular spe- 
cialty is by 
far the most 
interesting 
phase of our. 
business, I 
thought you 
might be interested in the statis- 
tics previously placed at your dis- 
posal concerning a career in the 
investment business. These figures 
were compiled from the most re- 
cent LA.N.Y. Questionnaire con- 
ducted in 1957. 

Because our membership in- 
cludes only 550 men working pri- 
marily in New York City these 
figures may not be entirely repre- 
sentative of the industry as a 
whole. Now, it is my pleasure to 
turn the rostrum over to the mem- 
bers of the panel. 


W. Mayo Smith 





* The Forum was held under the aus- 
pices of the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion representing the American Securi- 
ties Business, and sponsored by Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange; Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms; Investment Bank- 
ers Association of 
Association of 


America; National 
Investment Companies; 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers; New York Stock Exchange, and 
assisted by The Investment Association 
of New York. 





SYNDICATE WORK FOR 
YOUNG MEN 
By ROBERT F. SEEBECK 
Syndicate Department, Smith, 
Barney & Co. 
Mr. Seebeck depicts the bright 
future syndicate work offers in 
linking together the buying and 
selling departments. In stressing 
the opportunities which do exist 
and the attributes an applicant 
should have, he predicts that a 
qualified young man willing to 
work hard could become a syndi- 
cate manager in 5 to 10 years pro- 
vided he has a feel for securities. 


The syndicate department of an 


| investment banking firm is fund- 


amentally concerned with form- 
ing underwriting accounts and 
super vising 
the distribu- 
tion through 
such accounts 
of new and 
secondary of- 
ferings of se- 
curities. The 
word “syndi-~ 
cate” as used 
in the invest- 
ment business 
denotes a 
group of in- 
vestment 
firms joined 
together by 
the terms of 
a syndicate or underwriting agree- 
ment, to underwrite and/or dis- 
tribute an issue of securities. At- 
tractive opportunities in syndicate 
work for young men contemplat- 
ing careers in investment banking 
are available to those with cer- 
tain qualifications which will be 
discussed shortly. 


Robert F. Secbeck 


Describes Syndicate Work 


The syndicate department is 
charged with wise selection of the 
firms invited to become members 
of an underwriting account. In 
general, the qualifications of each 
such firm considered important 
are (1) sufficient capital to as- 
sume the underwriting liability 
offered it, and (2) a previously 
demonstrated ability to distribute 
satisfactorily the type of security 
being underwritten. These quali- 
fications are determined over the 


years by the performance records 





of firms throughout the country. 
Such records reveal to syndicate 
personnel the nature of the busi- 
ness of a given firm, the type of 
clientele with which it deals, its 
distributive capacity, and its net 
worth. As sizable financial com- 
mitments are frequently made by 
telephone and word of mouth, a 
syndicate manager must know 
both the capabilities and reliabil- 
ity of hundreds of investment 
firms which may be potential syn- 
dicate members. 

Syndicate personnel participate 
in discussions with the buying de- 
partment for the purpose of de- 
termining the type of security to 
be sold by the prospective issuer, 
the underwriting compensation, of- 
fering price or yield, and various 
other matters. In this capacity the 
department is a link between the 
sales and buying departments and 
provides the latter with an in- 
formed feel of current conditions 
in the securities markets. 

When a firm participates in a 
syndicate managed by another 
firm, it is usually the responsibil- 
ity of the syndicate department to 
obtain and pass on to the sales 
department information regarding 
the contemplated offering price 
and/or yield of the security, re- 
demption features and conversion 
terms, if any, and underwriting 
compensation. When the issue in 
question is released for public of- 
fering, the syndicate department 
keeps the sales department in- 
formed of the progress of the of- 
fering, the identity of large insti- 
tutional buyers, if any, and at fre- 
quent intervals the number of 
bonds or shares remaining unsold. 


When a firm acts as account 
manager in competitive bidding, 
the syndicate department forms 
the underwriting group and is re- 
sponsible for obtaining and tabu- 
lating the potential buying interest 
of institutional buyers. It con- 
ducts the bidding meetings at 
which each member of the syndi- 
cate is expected to express the 
views of his firm in respect to 
price and compensation. The syn- 
dicate manager supplies guidance 
and leadership for the account, 
but the account members should 
not follow blindly. A well in- 
formed syndicate man with a cor- 
rect feel of the market frequently 
represents the difference between 
a profit and a loss to his firm in 
a competitive bidding account. 


Small Firm’s Work 


A smaller firm may be less de- 
partmentalized and one individual 
may represent both the sales and 
syndicate departments. As _ the 
smaller firm seldom manages ac- 
counts, an important function of 
its syndicate man is to have his 
firm included in accounts in which 
it is interested. To accomplish this 
he makes every effort to convince 
the major firms that his firm has 
the necessary qualifications to 
warrant its participation in public 
offerings. More often than not, 
many years of hard work are re- 
quired to establish a small firm as 
a valuable syndicate member. 
Even then, the presence of an 
alert syndicate man is essential if 
the firm is to be consistently in- 
vited into the more desirable ac- 
counts. 


In competitive bidding, the 
smaller firm, like the larger one, 
must protect its interests by doing 
its own research work and by 
sending to the price meetings a 
representative capable of inde- 
pendent judgment and with au- 
thority to make important de- 
cisions. 


Principal Underwriting Function 
_It has been said that the prin- 
cipal function of the investment 
banker is to channel funds from 
the small saver and investor into 
industry where the money may 
be used to increase or improve 
production facilities, for additions 
to working capital, or for other 
purposes. This function is accom- 
plished through the purchase and 
sale of different issues of securi- 
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ties. For these issues to be suc- 
cessfully sold to the public, both 
the security and the terms must be 
carefully tailored to meet not only 
the needs of the issuer but also 
the requirements of prospective 
investors. Determination of these 
terms is an important responsi- 
bility of the syndicate department. 


There is no doubt that the syn- 
dicate field offers a bright future. 
Top syndicate men are usually 
partners or officers of their re- 
spective firms, which indicates the 
importance of the work and the 
opportunities it presents. An addi- 
tional incentive to potential ap- 
plicants is the fact that, since few 
young men entered the investment 
business during the ’30s and ’40s, 
the age gap is such that many 
financial leaders of today will be 
retired within 10 years and will 
be succeeded by younger men. In 
many cases the smaller firms have 
not been able to train younger 
men as have the larger firms, and 
the latter have not been able to 
train enough of them. The indus- 
try is looking for intelligent 
young men with good personal- 
ities and pleasing appearances, 
who are at ease in meeting and 
dealing with people. The right 
man for syndicate work must be 
quick and accurate with figures, 
have a facile mind, sound judg- 
ment, and the ability to make cor- 
rect decisions under pressure. He 
must be thorough in all he does 
and willing to work long hours 
for prolonged periods. 


Given these attributes and the 
opportunity to work with a top 
man for 5 to 10 years one could 
become a syndicate manager pro- 
vided he has a feel for securities. 
You can’t get it from a book, and 
some can’t get it through experi- 
ence. 


For a young man with the 
necessary qualifications anda will- 
ingness to work hard and intelli- 
gently for 5 to 10 vears, there are 
many opportunities in our busi- 
ness in syndicate work. 


* * * 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE BUYING 
DEPARTMENT 
By JOHN E. FRIDAY, JR. 


Buying Department, 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. 


A tour of what a young man can 
expect to find and do in an 
underwriter’s buying department 
is provided by Mr. Friday. De- 
picting buying as the “very heart 
of investment banking” covering 
the entire range of corporation 
finance, the writer describes its 
attractiveness and challenge as 


well as its tangible remuneration. 
Ba * * 


Some may have run across or 
perhaps even read the book about 
the investment banking business 
by John Brooks which he called 
“The Seven Fat Years.” The book 
covers the period from 1952 
through 1958, and the title of it 
is probably more apt than even 
Mr. Brooks realized. The timing 
of the publication of the book, 
which was sometime last summer, 
was perhaps even a bit prophetic 
in that the amount of new cor- 
porate financing since about the 
beginning of the last quarter of 
last year has been considerably 
less than the peak level achieved 
in the last several of the years he 
described. For example, during 
those seven years the firm I’m 
with, Morgan Stanley & Co., 
managed or co-managed new is- 
sues of securities averaging about 
$1,370 million a year, and I don’t 
believe that I need point out to 
you that things are a little slower 
this year. Hopefully, we think 
we’re not in for seven lean vears 
but whether we are or not, the 
last seven fat years have been an 
exciting and rewarding time to be 
working in the buying depart- 
ment of a so-called “house of 


original issue,” and my remarks 









are based on my experience jn 
that period. 


I will limit my comments of 
what a buying department does 
to a brief review and concentrate 
on trying to give the young man’s 
point of view. The late Allen 
Northey Jones, who was head of 
Morgan Stanley’s buying depart- 
ment until his death last year and 
who was generally regarded as 
the dean of buying men in this 
business, used to describe his de- 
partment as the “factory” or 
“manufacturing” end of the in- 
vestment banking industry. The 
men in the syndicate or wholesale 
end and in the selling or retail eng 
work very closely with the buy- 
ing department, but in the fina] 
analysis the wholesalers and re- 
tailers must rely on the good 
judgment of those in the manu- 
facturing end of the business as to 
the intrinsic worth of the product 
they are selling. Of the large num- 
ber of firms in the investment 
banking business only a few, rela- 
tively, are engaged primarily in 
the business of originating and 
managing underwritings of new 
issues of securities. It is the work 
of the buying department of 
these few managing firms which 
I'll discuss. 


The buying department in such 
a firm is charged with the respon- 
sibilities of investigating the bus- 
iness of corporations who may 
wish to raise money through the 
sales of securities, preparing sta- 
tistical studies and comparisons 
of such companies, determining 
the type of security best suited to 
the situation of the issuing com- 
pany, devising protective cove- 
nants and other provisions of the 
securities themselves and prepar- 
ing the various papers and docu- 
ments required for the offering of 
securities, whether to the public by 
means of an issue registered with 
the S. E. C. or privately to selected 
institutions. The buying depart- 
ment also makes the studies in- 
volved in giving financial advice 
on such matters as corporate mer- 
gers, stock splits, acquisitions, 
valuations and so forth. 


The Heart of the Business 


Obviously, the work of a buying 
department such as I am describ- 
ing is exacting work. It is at the 
very heart of investment banking 
and covers the entire field of cor- 
poration finance. A young man 
considering entering the securl- 
ties business by way of the buy- 
ing department should, of course, 
have a bachelor’s degree from a 
good college. Undergraduate study 
in business or economics is not 
necessary but unquestionably }s 
helpful to an early understanding 
of some of the problems of the 
business. Graduate work in eco- 
nomics, business or law is again 
helpful but not necessary. A logi- 
cal mind and a liking for figures 
and arithmetic are clearly pre- 
requisites. One is exposed to a 
good bit of accounting and a smat- 
tering of corporation law, and 0b- 
viously a precise and inquiring 
mind is more than helpful. The 
need for impenetrable integrity 
and for keeping one’s own counsel 
is also self-evident since one 1S 
almost continuously confronted 
with inside information on pro- 
spective financial arrangements 
on the part of corporations which, 
if discussed outside of the office 
or used improperly to ones own 
advantage, can lead to dire col- 
sequences. 


The first months spent in a buy- 
ing department are apt to invo'v' 
more drudgery than excitement. 
While there is always the nect 
for imagination from the very "!>' 
day one starts to work, still, pr “sail 
ucts of a young man’s imaginat’ n 
are more apt to be listened to . 
they are based on some exPt'™ 
ence. There are countless long 5‘~ 
tistical comparisons to be mac: 
list after list of ™derwriters ' 
be checked, pay “ter page Of i 
dentures, cor‘ and registra: 
tion statemen‘ Se proof-ree 


and many ot’ sdious tas»: 



































However, the tedium, even from 
the beginning, is relieved at fre- 
quent intervals by participation 
in meetings to discuss the. contents 
of a registration statement and 
the approach to a new piece of 
financing. 

Our organization is relatively 
small, and we have no formal 
training program. A new man is 
put right to work and within a 
very short time is likely to be 
assigned to a team working on a 
new issue. The team will consist 
of a partner in the buying depart- 
ment, a senior staff member, a 
junior staff member or two and, 
on marketing problems, a partner 
in the selling end of the firm. One 
of the great advantages, in my 
opinion, of working in the buying 
department is one’s almost im- 
mediate exposure to the thinking 
of too people in the securities 
business. At the same time, in 
working on a new piece of financ- 
ing, the team from the buying 
department will meet with top 
officers of the corporation in- 
volved and senior members of the 
law and accounting firms  in- 
volved. One may go for a year or 
more without ever opening his 
mouth in the presence of these 
people (and as a matter of fact a 
young man is better off doing just 
that), but the wealth of experi- 
ence, knowledge and judgment 
which he can gain from simply 
listening and doing what he is 
told much more than compensates 
for a feeling of unimportance. 


Offers an Example 


For example, when I had been 
in the business less than two years 
I was assigned to work as a junior 
member on our team preparing a 
big issue of debentures for one of 
the largest steel companies in the 
country. We did a great deal of 
our work on the prospectus in the 
Board Room of the company sur- 
rounded by portraits of their fa- 
mous past directors. Sitting at the 
same table and working directly 
(although very quietly) with the 
very top officers of this company 
Was an experience I’ll not soon 
forget. 

The first issue I ever worked on 
for the firm involved the complete 
recapitalization of a medium-sized 
chemical company, including the 
issue of debentures and common 
stock, the latter both for the com- 
pany and for several selling stock- 
holders. It had about everything 
you can get in one piece of busi- 
ness. Needless to say it has been 
a fascinating experience to watch 
this company, at the time practi- 
cally unheard of outside of 
the chemical industry, grow 
into a well-known company, 
the stock of which has at- 
tracted a very large following on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Because of the importance to this 
company of that original piece of 
financing, the company officers 
who worked with us consisted en- 
tirely of the very top echelon be- 
£inning with the chairman and the 
president. 

In addition to close association 
With top corporate officials there 
is the further advantage to a man 
in the buying department of a 
good deal of travel. Again my own 
experience in this regard has been 
fascinating but certainly not 
unique, In 1954 when we under- 
Wrote the first offering in this 
country since before the War of 
Obligations of a European govern- 
ment I spent almost two months 
in Belgium working on a registra- 
a Statement which we had to 
~4ia up completely from scratch 
id the material for which was 
> ven to us largely in French to 
ot. In addition to the work in- 
voived, we were shown around a 

‘Od bit of the country and were 
‘yen very elaborate and impres- 

© dinners by the Minister of 
. nance and the Governor of the 
ai, ‘onal Bank and so forth. The 
7 ets were the sort that in- 
volved liveried footmen behind 
Med | chair, numerous wines and 
rent 8 elaborite cuisine which is 
YPical of Belgium. 


I might add, 


however, that there must have 
been more work than good food 
because fortunately I weighed 
less when I came back than I did 
before I went. That sort of trip 
is, of course, one of the more 
spectacular. 


Less Romantic Aspects 

There is, however, a great deal 
of slightly less romantic but 
equally instructive travel in- 
volved, usually because we find 
it advantageous to work on new 
issues at the company’s head- 
quarters rather than in our own 
office. We feel it is most impor- 
tant to inspect the properties of a 
company for whom we are going 
to act as managing underwriter, 
and we find it necessary in the 
interests of efficiency to be close 
to the source of corporate infor- 
mation, the need for a greaf deal 
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of which is often not apparent un- 
til the work is well under way. 

In our firm there is not much 
specialization within. the person- 
nel of the buying department and 
therefore, it is quite likely that a 
young man in the course of sev- 
eral years will inspect manufac- 
turing establishments ranging 
from a brewery to a strip mill, 
from a petroleum refinery to an 
automobile assembly plant. He 
may inspect an electric generating 
plant, a railroad switching yard, 
a demonstration of farm machin- 
ery, and generally almost every 
kind of business where there is 
the possibility of a need for capi- 
tal. He is expected to observe such 
things not in wide-eyed awe but 
with a large degree of perception 
and understanding. 

In the course of bringing a new 
issue of securities to market, the 
buying department representative 


wm. 


must thoroughly understand the 
business of the issuer. from all 
points of view including that of its 
competition; he must be able to 
discern potential weak spots as 
well as areas of strength, and he 
must consider the future of the 
business as well as its history. 

I think it must be clear from 
what I have tried to describe that 
the work in a buying department 
encompasses virtually all phases 
of business, and from that point 
of view it affords a young man 
about as broad an education as 
any business I know of. One of the 
principal advantages of such work 
is the eventual feeling of being 
at least something of an expert 
on a particular subject. Of course, 
cone goes from being an expert on 


one subject to being an expert on 
perhaps a completely different 
subject as he progresses from 
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issue to issue and he may well. 
lose-some of his previous expert- 
ness in the transition, but at Ieast 
during the time he is working on 
a given piece of business he is, or 
should be, an expert in that par- 
ticular business on whom other 
members of his firm, particularly 
in the syndicate and selling ends, 
may rely. There is something very 
satisfying, particularly to a young 
man of limited experience, in be- 
ing regarded by senior people in 
his organization as an expert. 
Clearly, such a position is pre- 
carious if one hasn’t done his 
homework, and certainly a great 
deal of work and often long hours 
are necessary in the attainment of 
that position; but the satisfaction 
of having a ready and accurate 
answer to even one _ question 
posed by a senior man in the firm 


Continued on page 22 





General 





Malls | reports for its 31st year 


New All-Time Record Sales: $545,998 493 
New All-Time Record Earnings: $16,817,466 


General Mills’ Annual Report for 1958-59 is a 
story of progress. Thanks to the devoted efforts 
of the thousands of men and women who make 
up our company, this record has been made 





For raw To 
materials, employees 
services 14.9¢ 
76.6¢ 


How The 
Sales Dollar 
Was Divided 
Last Year 


possible. Our thanks, also, to the millions of 


customers who buy the company’s ever- 
expanding variety of products. 

The figures below provide the barest skeleton 
of General Mills’ financial performance for its 
31st year. You are invited to write for a free 
copy of the complete report. Address: Public 


Relations Department, 


General Mills, 9200 


Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


Received from the sale of 
products and services. . . 2 oe 


Goods and services purchased 
from others, and amounts 
set aside for depreciation .... 


Wages, salaries, and retirement 
benefits . . 


e¢ &£ 6-6 © 8 42 6.6 


Taxes .. 


e@-eeeoees¢@#test¢ @ 


Net earnings . 


S¢4eee2 2 OO 2 6 @ 


Dividends paid .......-. ee 


Earnings in excess of dividends... 


Net earnings-per dollar of sales... 


Taxes per share of common stock . . 


For taxes To For future For wear Land, buildings, and equipment . . . 
41¢ stockholders development and tear Werkine Capita 
ad orkin Ds 6s «= &6 6s 
1.5¢ 1.6¢ 1.3¢ ihe 


Stockholders’ equity . . 


ea seeoe8e8 


-per share of common stock . 


1959 1958 
» « $545,998,493 $529,820,115 
e + 424,949,262 415,841,463 
- « 81,603,904 78,140,404 
e « 22,627,861 21,144,651 
» + 16,817,466 14,693,597 
e « 7,999,006 7,956,207 
2 « 8,818,460 6,737,390 
ee 3.1¢ 2.8¢ 

$6.77 $5.94 
ee 9.75 9.25 
« « 106,802,704 95,573,735 
e « 87,636,434 78,898,053 
e « 154,098,003 143,055,469 
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Career Opportunities Beckon 
In the Securities Business 


is, in my opinion, more than 
worth it. 
Remuneration 


As far as tangible benefits are 
concerned the situation of the 
young man in the buying depart- 
ment has improved considerably 
in recent years. Starting salaries 
in the securities business, which 
for some time were significantly 
lower than those offered by indus- 
try, have shown a distinct upward 
_ tendency lately. They are prob- 
'_ ably still somewhat lower than 
| what is available in certain of 
_#ur more glamorous industries, 
_ ‘but we feel that various other con- 
_ siderations enable us to meet the 
- competition for able and attrac- 

tive young men at every turn. 

Certainly the early assumption of 

definite responsibility and the 
| other advantages I have discussed 
_ go far are helpful, and in addition 
| we believe that salaries increase 
ata faster rate in our business 
than in many others. Recent 
' years have seen more and more 
_ young men entering the securities 
_ business but there is still plenty 
| of room for men of outstanding 
| ability and strong motivation, par- 
| ticularly in the buying end of the 
business. 
\ There exists a popular concep- 

tion of the possibilities of untold 
wealth for the customers’ man, 
especially in periods of great ac- 
tivity in the stock market such as 
we have seen in the last couple of 
years. In my opinion, however, 
the prospects for achieving a fair 
measure of material opulence are 
as good in the buying end of our 
business as they are in the selling 
end. I must qualify that by saying 
that whereas a man in the buying 
department may not attain the 
same peaks of income as his asso- 
ciate in the selling end, he prob- 
ably won’t achieve the valleys 
either. At the same time, the work 
of the buying department is emi- 
mently satisfying from a creative 
point of view. 

The investment banking busi- 
mess as a whole is admittedly a 
service industry; however, the 
work of advising a corporation as 
to the best methods of raising new 
capital and of subsequently un- 
derwriting the new issue is de- 
widedly creative, even though a 
package of bonds or stock certifi- 
cates is not much to look at as the 
end product of this creativeness. 
From what I’ve said it must be 
elear that I’m more than enthusi- 
astic about buying department ex- 
perience and I can state that the 
fact that I am now in the selling 
end of our firm has not in the least 
dampened that enthusiasm. There 


is much to be said for both de- 
partments. 


OPPORTUNITIES AS A 
SECURITIES SALESMAN 
By WILLIAM J. RUANE 
Sales Department, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City 
Today’s greatly added require- 
ments of a salesman and the 
eventual rewards (from an ac- 
count man to institutional ac- 
counts, and even to a_partner- 
ship) are described by an expert 
in the subject. Mr. Ruane does 
mot ignore the inherent opportu- 
nity to build up one’s own 
capital, and to provide other key 
services, in unfolding sales op- 
portunities in the investment field. 

The role of a salesman is one 
of the most interesting in the in- 
vestment field and it should be 
regarded “as a challenge for any 
young man considering the se- 


curities field as a career. Success 
in the job wil] go to the hard 
working individual who can com- 
bine the critical attitude of an 
analyst, the persuasive manner of 
a salesman, and the bedside man- 
ner of a country doctor. The 
basic-function of a salesman is to 
aid his clients by giving them 
sound counsel on their investment 
problems. He must be able to 
diagnose the needs of the clients 
and develop a suitable portfolio of 
securities to meet those require- 
ments. The job is not completed 
by merely purchasing a list of 
stocks. The securities must be 
supervised and changed as eco- 
nomic trends in general and com- 
pany developments in particular 
would seem to dictate. 


The account man’s day is di- 
vided into three parts, a study of 
the current news, a study of par- 
ticular companies which may have 
merit for investment, and consul- 
tation with present and prospec- 
tive clients. 


A study of developments in the 
political, economic, and scientific 
fields is as important as being 
abreast of strictly financial news. 
There are few developments in any 
of the foregoing fields which will 
not affect the fortunes of one or 
more companies in American 
business. Security analysis, in 
part, requires the interpretation 
of ordinary news and its applica- 
tion to individual companies. 


Then and Now 


The day is gone when the “well 
connected” young man could enter 
Wall Street with no knowledge of 
a balance sheet or an income 
statement and immediately pro- 
ceed to make a substantial income 
on his connections. Today a pe- 
riod of training in the use of the 
analytical tools of research is nec- 
essary to prepare the future ac- 
count man to service his customers 
with intelligence. He must iearn 
how to appraise the relative and 
absolute values behind the secu- 
rity of a particular company sell- 
ing at a particular price. A grad- 
uate entering the investment 
business is well advised to spend 
a period of time in the research 
department of a firm developing 
experience in the approach to ap- 
praising the worth of a security, 
be it bonds, preferred or common 
stocks. After completion of such 
a training program the process of 
education does not end. In fact 
it is merely beginning. A certain 
part of each day will be devoted 
to the study of a new company 
or to the reappraisal of the merits 
of a company which has not been 
analyzed recently. It is the job 
of the salesman to be constantly 
culling over the stocks of a wide 
range of companies with a view 
to selecting the most attractive 
and appropriate investments for 
his clients’ money in the light of 
the existing economic conditions. 

A great deal of satisfaction is 
found by the salesman in trans- 
lating the analytical opinions 
formed by economic and security 
analysis into a sound and profit- 
able investment program for his 
clients. Each customer will have 
a different investment problem. 
A young married businessman 
with a good income needs differ- 
ent advice than an elderly widow 
who lives on her income from se- 
curities. This job is accomplished 
by a proper analysis of the cus- 
tomer’s needs, supplemented by a 
certain amount of salesmanship to 
persuade the customer to take the 
action which is dictated by an 
intelligent interpretation of the 
facts. Careful research and analy- 
sis will only produce income for 
the salesman or his firm if he is 
able to convince his clients or 


prospective clients of the merit of 
the advice. 


Principal Problems 


One of the principal problems 
a young man faces when entering 
the securities field in the position 
of account man is that of building 
a Clientele. Initially it is done by 
developing leads which his firm 
will give him. Once a nucleus of 
customers has been obtained, the 
clientele of a salesman of sound 
judgment is built up to a large 
degree by radiation, that is 
through the recommendations of 
his satisfied clients. 


As the salesman develops expe- 
rience he may be assigned by his 
firm to service the accounts of 
banks, insurance companies, mu- 
tual funds, and pension funds. 
Handling these large accounts re- 
quires a slightly different ap- 
proach of the salesman. The 
institutional accounts are, by na- 
ture, professional buyers who 
require information in greater 
detail than the average individual 
account. Nevertheless, the qualifi- 
cations necessary to handle either 


type of customer are basically the 
same. 


A young man should only enter 
the securities field with thoughts 
of becoming a salesman if he feels 
he has a sincere interest in fi- 
nancial analysis combined with 
sales work. There is no concrete 
product to sell or produce; one is 
always dealing in intangibles. The 
early few years are often not too 
rewarding financially and_ the 
task of building a clientele is dif- 
ficult. However, this is true of 
starting any new business and es- 
sentially an account man is in his 
own business. 

Despite the initial difficulties of 
starting a career, in the long run 
the opportunities in the securities 
field can exceed those found in 
the average industrial concern. 
One advantage which is inherent 
in the job is the opportunity 
through the development of in- 
vestment acumen to build up 
one’s own capital. Further, there 
is no limit to the earning power 
of the individual. Since a sales- 
man is essentially in his own busi- 
ness his income should be propor- 
tionate to the time and energy he 
himself applies to the job. The 
more successful salesman is often 
taken in as a partner in his firm. 
In addition, it is not unusual for 
an alert and imaginative account 
man to be the key individual in 
the information, financing, or 
merger of companies while per- 
forming his regular duties. The 
nature of this job exposes him to 
such possibilities. 

Finally, there is a real need and 
opportunity for young men in the 
investment field because of the 
high average age levels of the 
men now in the business. These 
many advantages and possibilities 
serve to make the job of a sales- 
man one which should have real 
attraction for the college graduate 
with an interest in the investment 


field. 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 
By CHARLES S. LIPSCOMB 
Vice-President, 

W. H. Morton & Co., Inc. 
Growth is listed as one of the 
top factors that makes the munic- 
ipal bond field attractively invit- 
ing to those willing and able to 
learn the business. Mr. Lipscomb 
tempers his glowing description 
of career opportunities in this 
field with a cautious reminder of 
the work entailed which on bal- 
ance adds up, in his opinion, to 
the “greatest opportunity today 
in the investment field.” 


I have long felt that the munici- 
pal bond field offers countless op- 
portunities to the young man will- 
ing to serve his apprenticeship 
and gain a thorough understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of the 
business. 

Our industry is departmental- 
ized into roughly three divisions: 
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syndicate, trading and sales and 
there can be a large degree of 
overlap among these departments. 
Since my personal activities are 
primarily concerned with sales my 
remarks will deal with this func- 
tion. 


Growth Makes It Inviting 


The biggest facior that makes 
our business so inviting is Growth. 
That is growth in volume of the 
product which we are merchan- 
dising. In 1946 the total amount 
of tax-exempt securities outstand- 
ing was $16 billion, in 1955 the 
volume had swelled to $43 billion 
and by the end of 1958 it had 
leaped to $57 billion. 


Another way of expressing this 
growth factor is to examine the 
annual volume of new _ issues. 
From 1921 through 1941 the an- 
nual volume of municipal bonds 
offered for sale to the underwrit- 
ers was a little over $1 billion a 
year. During the war years 1942- 
3-4-5 it fell somewhat below this 
level, but after the war the surge 
began, in 1950 the volume rose to 
$314 billion, by 1953 it had 
jumped to $5'% billion, in 1954 as 
a result of all the Turnpike Con- 
struction and financing the total 
hit a then almost unbelievable $7 
billion, 1955 and 1956 dropped 
away to $5'% billion, 1957 and 
1958 were back to $7 billion, and 
this year the municipalities and 
authorities are churning out bonds 
at the $8 billion rate. 


Along with this tremendous in- 
crease in volume more firms have 
been organized and most munici- 
pal bond departments have been 
expanded, hence greater job op- 
portunities for the potential 
trainee. In 1948, 429 firms adver- 
tised their offerings in our trade 
publication called the “Blue List,’ 
today there are about 625 adver- 
tisers and these figures don’t re- 
flect all the firms engaged in the 
underwriting and distribution of 
municipal securities. So much for 
growth. Now for the most chal- 
lenging and interesting aspect of 
our industry, the job of distribu- 
tion! Here we bring into play the 
many variables of our business 
such as the maturity of the bonds, 
the coupons, the ratings and the 
prices, and the changes in tax 
laws. Who buys the ever increas- 
ing billions of dollars of tax-ex- 
empt securities which we have 
just been discussing? 

The largest buyers are obvi- 
ously the _ institutions: savings 
banks, commercial banks, trust 
departments, corporations, casu- 
alty companies, municipal pension 
funds, and more recently life in- 
surance companies. Unfortunately, 
all these institutions are not buy- 
ing bonds at the same time, other- 
wise our job would be greatly 
simplified. 

When the loan demand _ in- 
creases, commercial banks usually 
taper off their purchases. of 
bonds, when casualty companies 
suffer heavy underwriting losses 
they decrease bond _ purchases, 
when savings banks increase divi- 
dends or have heavy deposit 
losses, they stop buying tax-ex- 
empts. But earlier I mentioned 
life insurance companies. What 
has increased their interest in mu- 
nicipals? The recent passage of 
legislation has increased quite 
substantially their Federal taxes. 
So they turn to tax-free securities, 
and our market is broadened an- 
other notch. 


In addition to the above men- 
tioned institutions we also have 
individuals who buy municipal se- 
curities. This is probably the 
greatest undeveloped market for 
municipal bonds in our country 
today and offers a great potential 
to our industry. A look at the 
taxable equivalent table which 
you have will show what I mean. 
Notice the percentage figure at 
the top. Then follow the tax-ex- 
empt yield down the left hand 
side and we determine that an in- 
dividual in the 30% bracket buy- 
ing a municipal bond yielding a 
4.00 basis has taxable equivalent 
yield of 5.71%. In the 50% 





bracket a 4.00 basis is equal to an 
8.00% yield taxable. The yoy, 
bracket earners buying a 4.00% 
basis tax-exempt would have to 
realize a 40% yield in a taxable 
investment. Thus only a little im- 
agination is needed to picture the 
scope of this untapped market. 
particularly if you can also be- 
lieve that there are a great num- 
ber of investors in this country 
who are not aware of the exist- 
ence of tax-free securities. 


A Cautious Reminder 


But before you accuse me of 
painting with too broad a brush 
let me hasten to explain that re- 
sults don’t come easily. Many 
doorbelis must be rung and a lot 
of educational work is required 
before an individual becomes a 
customer. 

The industry’s yardstick, which 
gauges the price level of the mar- 
ket, is the Bond Buyer’s 20-Bond 
Index. In January of 1957 this 
Index stood at a 3.23% yield 
level; in July 1957 it was 3.40%; 
in January 1958 2.97%; in July 
1958 3.05%; inJanuary, 1959, it was 
3.40% and recently it was at a 
whopping 3.81%. Tax-exemption 
is at an all time high in value and 
affords a wonderful opportunity 
for the investor and for the alert 
salesman as well. Tax-switches 
are possible; maturity schedules 
can be altered; portfolios can be 
up-graded or down-graded. Any 
number of combinations are pos- 
sible under such unusual market 
conditions, as now exist. 

Now back to the topic, “Career 
Opportunities in Municipal Secu- 
rities.” I have brieily touched on 
some of the major ingredients, 
basic to our business. Lump all 
these together and you have in 
my ovinion the greatest oppor- 
tunity today in the investment 
field. More and more institutions 
and individuals need tax-exempt 
income. More and more portfolio 
managers are finding the number 
of new issues too numerous to fol- 
low and study closely and must 
rely on the ideas of alert and ex- 
perienced salesmen. So for the 
trainee who is willing to work to 
get a thorough background of the 
industry and keep abreast of cur- 
rent market conditions, the results 
can be vastly rewarding in the 
knowledge of a job well done and 
from a financial standpoint as 
well. 


RESEARCH AS A CAREER 
OR A TRAINING GROUND 
By WALTER P. STERN 


Manager, Research Department, 
Burnham & Co. 


The “ins” and “outs” of research 
in a Research Department, com- 
prising reporter-analysts to the 
top research man—the ‘Decision 
Maker,” are outlined by Mr. Stern 
who finds that this is the area 
that can make money. This, he 
avers, is so whether one suc- 
ceeds in research career, or uses 
the training in becoming a sales- 
man or in other areas. 


Research men used to be calted 
“statisticians” although I eee 
the term is a misnomer. Res¢tttie 
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the fact that one can 
es a pertect siatistical correla- 
tion between the consumption of 
whisky and the pay of school- 
teachers in the U. 8. A statistician 
would tell you that this proves 
one of two things—either people 
have to get drunk to vote school 
teachers more money or when 
teachers get paid more they spend 
it all on whisky! You can draw 
whatever conclusion you want. 
But the moral is clear — there is 
more to research than statistics. 


What Does a Research 
Department Do? 


Perhaps the best way to explain 
Research is to describe briefly 
some of the duties a Research 
Department may perform. This 
can probably best be illustrated 
by a brief description of how we 
operate at Burnham and Company 
—a medium-sized diversified bro- 
kerage-investment banking firm 
where we have a_ larger-than- 
usual (two partners and ten 
analysts) Research Department. 


The main job of our Research 
Department is to keep a close 
watch on all news developments 
that affect or may affect securi- 
ties; this may range from the Mid- 
dle Eastern and German political 
crises to the development of new 
products such as the recently in- 
troduced stretch paper (by Clupak, 
Inc.) or methods tor synthesizing 
penicillin, by Bristol-Beecham), 
Pyroceram (by Corning Glass). 
In following these developments 
we subscribe to and read care- 
fully dozens of business and in- 
dustrial publications and news- 
papers as well as several financial 
services. We conduct field in- 
vestigations of many companies’ 
operations as well as checking 
frequently with officials of these 
companies. 


As an end-point we prepare 
analyses of important develop- 
ments affecting various industries 
and companies, some for our vari- 
ous periodicals, some for other 
public distribution and some sim- 
ply for interral use within our 
own firm. In addition, we perform 
some other duties such as answer- 
ing inquiries and analyzing clients’ 
portfolios, providing background 
information for our new business 
or buying department, and/or 
helping in pricing decisions on 
prospective underwritings. 


Prerequisites for Research Job 


_ What kind of individual fits 
into this sort of career? We feel 
there is no one background that 
best qualifies a man for research. 
An an example—one of the most 
successful analysts I know distin- 
quished himself by his polo-play- 
ing and capacity for holding 
Whisky at such a far off school 
as the University of Arizona. He 
had a rather diversified back- 
ground, serving successively as 
an intelligence officer in the 
Army, then in a family business, 
then into Wall Street as a sales- 


man, then back to work for one 
of the secret agencies in Wash- 
ington, then back to Wall Street 
as a salesman and then to Re- 
search where he now heads up 


a very successful department. 
More Specifically, in hiring re- 
search people at Burnham and 
Company we look for first, 
brightness and/or innate ability 
and secondly, initiative and/or 
“(ssressive thinking. Everything 
being equal we would prefer 
*neone with a top-notch aca- 
vemic record—that is, preferably 
in the upper tenth of his class. 
In addition, we like either business 
tee: training and/or equivalent 
main ae experience. However, the 
7 inal prerequisite is a bright, alert 

Research and a Career in 

Securities 


: bie § does research work fit into 
“he ‘eer In the securities business? 
,_ think it can be broken down 
anes pint First, research is prob- 
pts A e best background that one 
oth ave to go into virtually any 

er aspect of the securities busi- 


ness, Secondly, and more impor- 
tant, it can be and often is a very 
lucrative field in itself. 


Taking first, Research training 
as a jumping-off point for other 
phases of the securities business, 
a knowledge of securities and se- 
curities’ values is invaluable back- 
ground for practically any and 
every niche in Wall Street. li 1s 
quite common for the prospective 
Wall Streeter to spend anywhere 
from a week to three years in Re- 
search as training for other ends 
of the business—be it sales, buy- 
ing, syndicate or some other phase. 
I think it is useful here to draw 
an analogy between the invest- 
ment man and the doctor. When 
one goes to the doctor for advice, 
he feels himself in better hands 
if the doctor can analyze the ill- 
ness and prescribe the cure him- 
self rather than have to consult 
with his associates pleading lack 
of knowledge. In a like vein, 
when one seeks financial advice, 
the investment advisor, account 
executive or financial consultant 
should be equipped to prescribe a 
cure himself rather than have to 
fall back on his research depart- 
ment. A knowledge of security 
analysis is essential background 
for virtually every phase of the 
business—it is probably wise for 
anyone embarking on a serious 
career in Wall Street to have a 
sound grounding in Research 
fundamentals. 


Research a Career in Itself 


Turning to Research as a career 
in itself, there are many avenues 
that can be pursued — although 
progress and financial reward re- 
sulting will depend very much on 
the individual himself. 


Perhaps the outstanding method 
is making money through one’s 
own wise selection of securities 
because of the first hand informa- 
tion available to him. I need only 
cite two examples to prove the 
point. One is a man, now Research 
partner of a very successful in- 
vestment banking firm who has 
often told various audiences how 
he left the hallowed walls of 
Harvard (and a teaching career) 
with less than $15,000 in his 
pocket. Some years later, he told 
his accountant not to bother him 
with details when he passed his 
third million. His method—smok- 
ing a pipe. Having spent much 
time in Research he merely 
picked securities wisely and 
smoked his pipe; the longer he 
smoked the richer he got. There 
are many others who can be 
pointed to as examples of research 
careers leading to financial suc- 
cess, such as Ben Graham, author 
of the standard text on Security 
Analysis and a one-time prominent 
lecturer at Columbia University, 
who started from nearly nothing 
to become one of the outstanding 
financial success stories on Wall 
Street. 

Turning to the more mundane 
careers, Wall Street Research men 
break into three types: The great 
majority of research men are 
reporter-analysts. Almost anyone 
with a reasonably broad education 
and/or above average level of 
intelligence, can with training, 
learn to gather the essential facts 
on a company or industry, analyze 
them, and present them in read- 
able form. With a minimum of 
supervision the reporter-analyst 
can produce a usable report. But 
here he stops unless he can render 
an opinion or decision on a stock 
or industry which is of value. His 
salary of economic worth is prob- 
ably limited to say $8-10,000 (top) 
a year. 


Going beyond this is the top 
Research man — the Decision 
Maker (as I believe he was 


termed in a recent article by a 
prominent analyst). The Decision 
Maker’s great asset is competent 
judgment based on knowledge 
and experience. He uses the re- 
porting and analysis of others 
(plus his own work) and drawing 
on wide personal experience with 
industry and the market (and a 
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sense of timing and values) is 
able to arrive at a responsible 
decision. This may be used in 
deciding on recommendations of 
which securities to buy or the 
pricing of an underwriting—any 
place where a competent decision 
is needed. 


The Decision Maker (as op- 
posed to the analyst-reporter) can 
usually command extremely high 
compensation (we'll say as a guess 
$15,000 up to perhaps $75-100,000 
a year) be it a lucrative partner- 
ship, a high salary, or other re- 
sponsibilities such as running a 
fund or heading a Research De- 
partment. The good analyst, who 
in addition can sell (himself or 
securities) as a competent author- 
ity, can usually succeed as a 
salesman—either drawing a large 
individual following who direct 
business to him in return for his 
advice, or more likely, in today’s 
financial community, as an in- 
stitutional salesman. Today with 
institutions assuming an ever-in- 
creasing role in the _ securities 
markets, there are growing op- 
portunities for research men — 
particularly industry specialists 
or experts—to attract an institu- 
tional following, which can lead 
to very lucrative institutional 
commission business. Institutional 
investors are sophisticated. They 
prefer talking to a research expert 
rather than the average run-of- 
the mill salesman. As the insti- 
tiens grow in importance — as 
they are presently doing—the re- 
search specialist who is able to 
talk to them on their own level 
should also become of increasing 
importance. Research-salesmen as 
a group, are becoming some of 
the first-ranking money-makers 
for both themselves and their 
firms in Wall Street. 


Summary 


To summarize, a career in Re- 
search is useful in two ways — 
either as a training ground for 
practically any and all other 
aspects of the business, or as a 
career in itself. As a career it 
offers the opportunity for the 
analyst to put his own money to 
work, because of the first-hand 
information available to‘him. Or 
on a more mundane level, if the 
Research man is good, he can 
make a fair living from analyst- 
reporting work. Beyond this, if he 
can assume the role of either a 
“Decision Maker” or salesman he 
has the opportunity of making 
some of the “real big money” on 
Wall Street. 


Hugh Johnson, who was Bernard 
Baruch’s satistician once said: 


“If you are ready and able to 
give up everything else—to study 
the whole history and background 
of the market and all the prin- 
ciple companies whose stocks are 
on the board as carefully as a 
medical student studies anatomy 
—to glue your nose to the tape at 
the opening of every day of the 
year, and never take it off until 
night—if you can do that, and in 
addition, have the cool nerves of 
a great gambler, the sixth sense 
of the clairvoyant, and the cour- 
age of a Lion, you have a China- 
man’s chance (of making money 
in the market).” 

I think it is easier than that— 
and I think the Research Depart- 
ment is the best place to do it. 


Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co. 
Opens New York Office 


Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., Ine. 
has opened a branch office at 170 
Broadway, New York City, under 
the management of Seymour B. 
Goldfeld. The firm’s main office 
is in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Now With Van Hoozer Co. 


(Special to THE FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS City, Mo.—Mrs. Alyce 
M. Pinger is now with Van Hoozer 
& Co., Inc., 1016 Baltimore. Mrs. 
Pinger was previously with B. C. 
Christopher & Co. 


Horizon Land Gorp. 
Stock Oversubscribed 


An offering of 300,000 shares of 
Horizon Land Corp. common 
stock at $1 per share was made on 
August 3 by the New York Stock 


Exchange firm of Ross, Lyon & 
Co., Inc. This offering was over- 
subscribed. 

Proceeds of the issue will be 
used in connection with the acqui- 
sition of real estate in Arizona 
and elsewhere and for general 
working capital. 

The company presently owns in- 
terests in a number of parcels of 
real estate, in the Tucson, Arizona 
area. 
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Edwards, Hanly Branch 


SHORT HILLS, N. J.—Edwards 
& Hanly has opened a branch 
office at 515 Millburn Avenue 
under the management of Joseph 
Rowan. 


C. W. Daniels Opens 


EAST SCHODACK, N. Y. — 
C. W. Daniels is conducting a se- 
curities business from offices on 
East Schodack Road. 


Retirements Equities 
INGLEWOOD, Calif. — Retire- 
ments Equities has been formed 
with offices at 4843 West 111th St. 
to engage in a securities business, 
Richard J. Watkins is a principal. 





THOSE GOLDEN EGGS! 


Those golden eggs that come from 
corporate earnings are the only 
thing on which federal income 
taxes have to be paid twice. In 
1954, Congress passed a law 
which eliminated income taxes 
on the first $50 of dividend in- 
come, and permitted a 4 per cent 
credit on the rest. What hap- 
pened afterwards was good 
news, both for the public and for 
government. Will Congress now 
repeal the partial tax relief that 
brought such excellent results for 
the whole country? What would 
be the likely result? In the Aug- 
ust issue of THE EXCHANGE Mag- 
azine, G. Keith Funston, Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock 
Exchange, takes a clear look and 
asks candidly, ‘Do We Want 
America to Keep Growing—or 
Don’t We?” 


Dividend Scoreboard 


Common share owners of “Big 
Board”’ companies were paid rec- 
ord dividends during the first six 
months of 1959. In “Dividend 
Payments Reach All Time 
High,’ THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
tells which group registered the 
biggest jump, and tables the 
“score’’ of all other groups. 


Full Speed Ahead 


In the churning wake of the out- 
board motor, America’s recrea- 
tional boating fleet has swelled 
from 21% million craft, in 1949, 
to its present total of 71% million. 











William C. Scott, President of 
The Outboard Marine Corpora- 
tion, tells the fascinating story 
of the rapid growth of this lusty 
industry, under the title, “The 
Outboard Motor at Work and at 
Play,” in the current EXCHANGE 
Magazine. 

“If Ida’’ 
“Tf Ida known as much about 
the stock market in the ’20’s as [I 
know today, I’d now be a rich 


man. 

Maybe so—maybe not! 

‘‘Hindsight vs. Foresight,” a 
revealing article in THE EX~ 
CHANGE Magazine, gives the 32~ 
year record of 15 common stocks 
which treated investors hand- 
somely—and the corresponding 
record of 15 others which treated 
investors poorly. Read it and 
reap—or weep! 

Another timely article, “Stock 
Market Sidelights,’” summarizes 
the findings of two NYSE stud- _ 
ies made to determine the effect 
of sudden price changes on the 
stock market’s main trend. You'll 
find it interesting reading. 


* * * 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine is not 
sold on newsstands. Mail the 
coupon below for the next twelve 
issues, beginning with the Augus’ 
number—and enjoy a full year 
of informative reading about thea 
stock market, new development, 
investing. All for only $1.50. 





TB-15 | 

THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. | 
Enclosed is $1.50 (check, cash, money order). | 
Please send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE | 
Magazine. 
| 
NAME | 

ADDRESS 
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Prospectuses available from 


'your Investment Dealer or 


TON & HOWARD, Incorporated 
J» 2h Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


EITHER PROSPECTUS 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Incorporated 
Investors 


ESTABLISHED 1925 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 
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Incorporated 
Income Fund 


| 
| 
| 
A mutual fund investing in a 
| 


list of securities for current 
income, 
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A prospectus on each l 
fund is available from i 
your investment dealer. I 
THE PARKER CORPORATION | 
200 Berkeley Street : 
Boston, Mass. | 
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A BALANCED | 
FUND investing in 


bonds and preferred stocks 
selected for conservation of 
principal and current in- 
come and in common stocks 
selected for income and 
profit possibilities. 




















investing pri- 
marily in common stocks 
selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and 
future income. 
Ask your investment dealer for 
prospectus or write to 


The Wellington Company 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Check one -F 
WELLINGTON FuND 
WELLINGTON Equity Funp 

NAME__ 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Funds Retain Caution 
As Bull Market Rolls On 


panies under review, net buying 
of portfolio common stocks de- 
clined to $124.6 million from $165.5 
million and $242.1 million, respec- 
tively. This decline resulted from 
the fact that liquidation was 
stepped up 11.6% during the June 
quarter, while the dollar volume 
of purchases was practically un- 
changed. 


Enlarged Interest in Bonds 

With the rise in money rates, 
accompanied by the unusually 
attractive absolute and relative 
level of bond yields, unusual 
activity by the fund managers 
was evinced in fixed interest ob- 
ligations. Short-term Federal 
Home Loan, Fanny Mae, and 
Treasury Certificates were bought 
by George Putnam; with a dis- 
posal of Treasury Bonds due in 
1990 and 1995. U. S. & Foreign 
doubled their holdings in U. S. 
Treasury Bills. The agile Dreyfus 
Fund managers for the first time 
took on Treasury Bills, in the 
amount of $7,256,881. Lehman 
Corporation increased its holdings 
of Governments to $20,400,000 
from $15,200,000, entirely via 
purchases of Treasury Bills and 
Certificates. Wellington Fund 
during the quarter took on $10 
million of 342% Treasury Bonds 
due in 1990 and $5 million of the 
4% Bond due in 1969, along with 
the following short-term issues: 
$40 million of 334% Certificates 
of February, 1960, $12 million 4% 
Certificates of May, 1960, and 
added $2 million to its holding of 
4% Notes due August, 1961, $10 
million of 4% Notes due Febru- 
ary, 1962, and $3 million of 4% 
Notes due in May, 1963. Partially 
offsetting these acquisitions were 
sales of $55 million of Notes due 
within the next six months, $5 
million of the 4% Bond due Octo- 
ber, 1969, and $10 million of the 
342% Certificate due February, 
1990. Thus, Wellington’s. re- 
arrangement of its portfolio in 
which the proceeds of common 
stocks, profit-taking were shifted 
into short-term Treasury issues 
with their high current income, 
resulted in a net increase of $12 
million in such holdings. This pol- 
icy, we are informed, has been 
intensified during the current 
third quarter. 


On the other hand, during the 
quarter State Street reduced its 
holdings of U. S. Governments 
from $19% million to $13 million; 
such reduction in Governments 
being likewise followed by the 
relatively newly formed and 


equity inventory-building One 
William Street and Lazard Fund. 


% * * 


THE FAVORITE STOCK 
ISSUES 


Ford Motor, as in the preceding 
quarter, carried off “the honors” 
as the most widely and heavily 
bought individual stock. The funds’ 
activities in this ‘cyclical’ issue 
seem to demonstrate that even 
expert investment managers do 
not always embrace the long-term 
view. In the last quarter, during 
a market range of 57-to-75, Ford 
was bought by no less than 23 
managements (including 8 newly), 
with only one seller. On the other 
hand, during the second quarter of 
1958, while the issue was avail- 
able in the 38-43 price range, it 
was decisively liquidated, with 
seven managements selling 95,400 
shares against three managements 
buying 29,100 shares. And when 
the issue was still submerged in 
a 45-50 range during the fourth 
quarter of 1958, the number of 
sellers exactly offset the buyers. 

Runner-up in popularity this 
time was the also-cyclical Gen- 
eral Motors, with 15 buyers 
against five sellers. Also attract- 
ing substantial net buying were 
Jones & Laughlin, Aluminium 
Ltd., U. S. Steel, American Viscose, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Republic 
Steel and—mostly via the exer- 
cise of rights—Florida Power and 
Virginia Electric & Power. 


Unpopular Issues 
Royal Dutch, a long-time 


favorite in previous periods, 
switched over into the net selling 
category. American Telephone 


supplanted Standard Oil of Jersey 
as the most heavily sold issue, fol- 
lowed by Boeing Airplane, Ameri- 
can Can, and Gulf Oil. (For de- 
tails see our Table “Changes in 
Common Stock Holdings” on p. 25. 


ok * % 


BULLISH MANAGEMENTS 

Typical of a constructive atti- 
tude was this statement by 
Edward A. Merkle, President of 
Madison Fund: “Defensive items, 
which accounted for 50.7% of our 
portfolio on Dec. 31, 1958, were 
reduced to 38.5% on June 30... 
Management philosophy at the 
moment is a continuation of an 
aggressive approach to the stock 
market involving an increasing 
search for undervalued situations 
, .’ During the June quarter 
Madison Fund switched from net 
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WILLIAM 
STREET 


FUND inc. 





an open-end management investment company 


investing in the securities of American business and indus- 
trial enterprise with emphasis on long-term capital growth 


possibilities and current income. 


Prospectus on request WILLIAM STREET SALES, INC. 


One Wiiliam Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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selling to net buying of common 
stocks. 

From W. Linton Nelson of 
Delaware Fund comes this cheer- 
ing observation: “At a time when 
people literally walk from one 
jetliner which has just crash- 
landed to another and blithely 
continue on their way, while 
others flock to Europe for a sum- 
mer holiday despite the Berlin 
crisis, the stock market at the 660 
level may not seem as _ out- 
landish as certain Cassandras 
would like us to believe. Maybe 
these unrelated facts reflect a 
deep-seated acceptance of the 
mechanical wonders of our age, 
a belief that there is much more 
to come, and a sublime confidence 
in the future.” 

From Herbert R. Anderson, 
President of Group Securities: 
“Our work leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the more dynamic phase 
of the present business cycle is 
ahead, providing an excellent eco- 
nomic climate for investment.” 


Says Edward P. Rubin, Presi- 
dent of Selected American Shares: 
“With important further upward 
progress in business and earnings 
still the strongest probablity, your 
management believes a confident, 
even if selective and watchful, in- 
vestment policy continues to be 
waranted at this time.” 


In a survey prepared for the 
Tri-Continental group, John W. 
Harriman, economist, says: “The 
now firmiy established upward 
movement of the cycle seems 
destined to continue without im- 
portant interruption through 1960 
. . . It seems improbable that 
tight money will cause in the 
near future a reversal in business 
and stock prices.” 

Typifying the plea for selectiv- 
ity is this conclusion voiced by 
Milan D. Popovic, President of 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund, Inc.: 
“It would appear that we can be 
optimistic on the economy and its 
future prosperity, but we cannot 
expect that the market could re- 
peat soon its recent generous gift 
to all stockholders. On the basis 
of our strong but changing econ- 
omy, we _ should expect only 
selective rises in values. It will 
again be a market where only 
informed care brings good 
results.” 

Wall Street Investing Corpo- 
ration switched from oil and 
natural gas holdings to General 
Motors and Philips’ Lamp. Said its 
economic consultant, John Lintner: 
“Consumer incomes will continue 
to rise, and consumer expendi- 
tures will continue to increase be- 
cause of increasing incomes and 
rising population and employment, 
and also because of a substantial 
further increase in _ instalment 
credit—an item incidentally which 
is not effectively restricted by 
general monetary policy. The 
vaunted Half-Trillion Dollar 
Economy will be a reality well 
within another 12 months.” 

Investment Trust of Boston, 
which is permitted to use lever- 
age, exercised this privilege for 
the first time since the latter part 
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Established 1930 
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of 1956 by borrowing from Boston 
banks; this with the disposal of 
U. S. Treasury bills provided fo; 
the addition to their common 
stock portfolio, of among others 
Lorillard, Owens-Corning Fibs;_ 
glas, Florida Power & Light, along 
with some leading German stocks 

This bit of optimism comes from 
Frank B. Bateman, President of 
Florida Growth Fund, Inc.: “It js 
our belief that Florida companies 
will continue to grow in size and 
profits and the expected increase 
in sales and earnings seems likely 
to enhance the value of many 
Florida securities. Our optimism 
is based, in part, on some facts 
and figures just released by the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce. It 
stated that over 7,000,000 people— 
or 1 out of 24 in our entire popu- 
lation of 170,000,000 — annually 
visit Florida. These people spend 
about $1,125,000,000 a year.” 

Funds whose purchases of com- 
mon stocks exceeded sales by a 
substantial margin included Axe- 
Houghton Fund “B,” Broad Street 
Investing, Eaton & Howard Bal- 
anced Fund, Eaton & Howard 
Stock Fund, General Investors 
Trust, Massachusetts Life Fund, 
Mutual Investment Fund, Affili- 
ated Fund, Bullock Fund, Chemi- 
cal Fund, Fidelity Fund, Funda- 
mental Investors, Incorporated In- 
vestors, Investment Co. of Amer- 
ica, Lazard Fund, M.I.T., Na- 
tional Investors, the United Funds, 
and Carriers & General. U.S. and 
Foreign forsook its long-standing 
policy confined to liquidations, in 
now adding to its portfolio Amer- 
ican Viscose, International Nickel, 
and Weyerhaeuser Timber. 


Bg * % 


THE DEFENSIVE 
CONTINGENT 

Among the managements call- 
ing attention to the unfavorable 
ratio between present stock and 
bond yields is Guardian Mutual 
Fund. At the same time, its port- 
folio policy, as expressed by its 
President Roy R. Neuberger, is 
geared to confidence over the long 
term. 

Particularly forthright are the 
bearish statements voiced by the 
Value Line management. Presi- 
dent Arnold Bernard notes that 
the percentage of the Income 
Fund’s capital invested in com- 
mon stocks has diminished in the 
past quarter, and the percentage 
invested in bonds and preferred 
stocks has risen. “This policy” 
says he, “is virtually required 
by the discrepancy in _ yields 
that exist today between stocks 
and senior securities. It might 
be added that in the opinion 


of the Managers, the real 
bargain spot in the bond market 
today is in the medium grade 
bonds.” Commenting on the 


Value Line Fund, Mr. Bernhard 
notes. “After the stock market 
correction in 1957, which wiped 
out about 22% of the values of the 
leading market averages, the 
Value Line Fund switched its 
bonds into stocks. Now that the 


Continued on page 27 
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Changes in Common Stock Holdings of 67 Investment Management Groups 


il-Jun Interested in possible 
(April-June, 1959) 7 
Issues in which transactions by more than one management group occurred. Issues which more managements sold than LONG-TERM GROWTH H 
bought are in italics. Numerals in parentheses indicate number of managements making entirely new purchases or completely . 
eliminating the stock from their portfolios. (Purchases shown exclude shares received through stock splits, stock dividends, _.. look into 
spin-offs or mergers. Number of shares bought or sold prior io a stock split is expressed giving effect to the split.) 








































































































Bought— Sold —Bought— Sold ABERDEEN S 
No.of No.of No.of No.of | No.of No.of No.of No.of 
No. 0 ahaa Shares Mgts. | Mgts. Shares Shares Mats. FUND 
ssi 38 Agricultural Equipment 3(1) ee TO a cs CR er None None 
-(2) 27,600 International Harvester___---~-- 37,700 3 4 17,600 General Portland Cement___--- None None 
1(2) SOMME TE ee ie 43,100  6(2) 3(1) 15,000 Johns-Manville ____-__-___-_-- None None 
od ‘ 5(1) Ai) Be ERR Pes 1,000 1(1) 
Aircraft and Aircraft Equipment S(2)* 260 AC eee: Boo 10,500 2 
2 1,400 Bendix Aviation en 6,500 2(1) 2 EE... : EE ieitilas he Sess onaitlitdice tala eaneibieates 22,300 2(2) ‘ ‘ rae 
1 4,000 Curtiss-Wright ~-------—------- 14,900 1 3(2) 48,000 ‘Yale & Towne..-.............- 500 1 or call eigen eke) Pry 
5(1) 74,00¢ General Dynamics -----~------- 35,000 4(2) None None Minneapolis-Honeywell __.._-- 12,500 2(2) =~ 
9(1) 9,800 Marquardt Aircraft ------------ 2,390 1 None None _ National Gypsum___.-.-------- 8,624 3 \j= DAVID L BABSON-- ; 
6(3) WRG I eee Fogo gels iia 1,900 U.S. Gypsum-_-.-----------~--- a oe eee GEMENT CORP 
31,600 North American Aviation__-_---- ; : pie a 
hee : None Aerojet-General _..---...----- PP : ' : ; Chemicals and Fertilizer 2.80 1(1) C==.| MANAGEM CFC-65 
: 7 300. SE ei eke cw eemeoennmenmes 9 2(1) 5200 Alr Redwetion -................ ,800 15 William Street, New York 5 
le 650 2 4(1) 12,800 Allied Chemical __----.------- 15,795 2 | Picase send aberdeen Fund Prospectus 
: SE ile titicnciine bens conn 93,900 4(2) 3 6,550 American Agricultural Chemical 2,600 1 Maisie: divs idlas aceaununeialea\Soveeiee ) 
2(1) 146,600 I 
4 20,000 United Aircraft --...---------. 44,300 7(2) 1 2,500 American Cyanamid -------~--- (am. 10) > Sis. ee 
Airlines 3( 1) 29,900 American Potash & Chemical-_-- ee : Vtg Che keerecevaeWeHecdeceeedes State....... ! 
2 4,000 Columbian Carbon -----~------- 15 —-—e ee 
, 9(1) 17,400 KLM Royal Dutch Airlines_---- ie = 2 10,000 Diamond Alkali .----.-------- i Sl 
2,000 American Airlines __----------- ’ 6 TR TE CRI bain c eens one one 
wollte None’ Braniff Airways -_------------- 19,700 2 TEL). PO a a ee esas 9,500 3(1) 
2(1) 50,544 Eastern Airlines -------------- 3,200 3(1) 4(4) 125,500 Farbenfabriken Bayer (ADR)... None None 
None None Pan American World Airways-- 53,900 2 2(2) 22,000 Farbwerke Hoechst (ADR) ----- None None | 
1 4,106 United Air Lines_-------------- 8,319 = 2(1) 3(1) 50,000 Food, peg & Chemical-__- 5,000 att) its | 
2 2,900 Freeport Sulphur ............. , Massachuse 
Automotive 3(1) 42,000 Hooker Chemical __-_---------- None None vo. 
CRE ciniiimia anew eo wsndinmees None None 2 1,400 Interchemical __--------------- 6,000 1(1) ° 
4(1) 14,700 y ; 
fe 23(8) 322,300 Ford ~-----__----------------- —. ao 3(2) 28,000 Internat’l Minerals & Chemicals 40,700 —1(1) Lt7e 
3(1 64,000 Fruehauf Trailer ------.-.------ one one 1 RS eels wise cieemales 
i783 106,300 . Generel eos ............... 44,000 5(2) 6 40,000 Monsanto Chemical -.----__--- 25,500 3 A balanced mutual fund providing 
2 i + . 2 or _ 5(3) 97,000 Olin Mathieson -.........--~-- + ath) for distribution of income and prin. 
2(2) 14800 | Whee Motor —........-........ , 3 800 Rohm & Haas_---------------- cipal in accordance with an individ. 
| None None Ford of Canada___------------- 26,400 3(3) 3(1) 32,500 Spencer Chemical --.._.------- 6,400 8 =2(1) ual trust account for each investor. 
: 3 10,700 Stauffer Chemical ~.~...------- None None 
i. Automotive Equipment 2(1) 6,000 Tennessee Corp.-......-..--.--- 7,900 2 
im 3 11,000 Borg-Warner -.-.---.----_---- None None | 7(1) 34,900 Union Carbide ---------------- 2,000 1 
| 1 300 Briggs & Stratton.............. ’ 3(3).. 33400.. Waited Catper .....-......12.4. ’ 
| 2 2 a ERE eee ee 100 1(1) 2 2,400 Eastman Kodak _.__----------- 27,000 3(1) 
| 2(1) 2,500 a cea Bawery.......... aie — None None Pan American Sulphur____----- 31,740 3(3) 
1 1,000 coeetee, ith, cca’ dog ’ ‘ : 
1 11,200 Thompson Ramo Wooldridge__. 52,200 2(1) Coal and Coke Massachusells Hospital Life 
1 4,090 Clark Equipment _____.__----- 1 pee 2(2) 2 TOOON PRON iin ec es ry i 2 Insurance Company, Trustee 
None None Stewart-Warner __--.---------- 10,52 (1 1 S200 «=| REGRET chain nsksniciisin ’ Founded 1818 
Banks Containers and Glass ia te Gee yeet 
5(1)* ‘28,900 Bankers Trust _-.-.-----_---_- 7,000 2(2) 9(2) 79,500 Continental Can ___.--_.--.---- 65,700  5(4) ee ne oF 
4 4(2) 30,500 Chemical Corn Exchange-_-_--_--- 15,500 3(3) 4(2) 11,700 Owens-Corning Fiberglas___-_- 2,000 2(2) MASSACHUSETTS LIFE FUND 
\ 2(1) 23,600 Cont’l Ill. Nat’] Bank & Trust_. None None 4 9,700 Owens-Illinois Glass __.------- 4,000 2(1) DISTRIBUTORS 
if 1(1) 2,000 First National Bank, Boston___. 1,000 1 9(5) 91,600 Pittsburgh Plate Glass__.__--_- 23,000 2(2) go State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
: 5(1) 31,000 First Nat’l City Bank of N. YY... 25,600 3(2) 1 Ti DGG AWAGIG. GOO canter wasdns cn nae 59,300 8(2) 
| 2(1) 4,000 CARR SOOO on nnn 3,000 1(1) 1 500 Coe ee jd go lise snl a yo 2) 
1 30,008 Hanover Bank ................. 5,000 1(1) 2(2) 18,200 Libbey-Owens-For io eae 05, ( 
5 19,725 Marine Midland ___--_--___-__- 2,200 1(1) A 
' 1(1) 2,500 Morgan Guaranty Trust________ 4,000 1(1) Drug Products 
? 2 4,911 National Bank of Detroit_______ None None 2 20508 Tae CH) TE wetihe canna ie: ee 1 
mm 21) 14000 Security-First Nat’l Bk. of L.A. None None | 6(1) 14,425 Merck ----------------.------- 33,200 —5(1) 
fm °(1) 37,006 Chase Manhattan __------------ 35,500  4(2) 2 12,800 Rexall Drug & Chemical____--- 13,380 —_2(1) 
} None None First National Bank of Chicago 2,750 2(2) S(t) 160, 0S | - BOMOPIE os. cc ccc twsndgenus 11,500 3(1) 
lf None None I 29,760 3(2) Continued on page 26 
| . 1,000 Manufacturers Trust _...----_- 12,500 2(1) 
if *Later merged and now Morgan Guaranty Trust, which see further below. 
i Beverages OL 
2(1) Os. NR None None i: Ss { 
= ] ) 16,900 a Tidal Re aa aia ea None None Yoston una 
(i) IO0GR > GeO too. 22.900 3(1) 
‘ 
B ildi . i i - ™~ a mia >r ale be a 
1) ho 8. MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS An open end invest. 
, 9 - = SD ee yv > . ‘ y . ‘o 
- 16,750 petiwal GypeOm ...........~. 3,000 1(1) (SROWTH STOCK Rt IND ment company, conce = 
2(i 9¢ 4 ? ‘ FX. di trating on the securi- 
F —_— Celotex --~------_...----------- None None ties of companies in 
as sat =a industries such as Oil, 
| Natural Gas, Atomic 
Massachusetts Investors Vrust | Energy, Blectricity and 
| to the energy fields. 
te DEIAWARE | No Commission or 
¥ ay a . i ‘I 
j FUND Century Shares [rust | Naty wae 
z Investing in Investing Offered at net asset 
| “\versified securities for as high aumuuian tat Mame Ge 
. Selected for their CURRENT INCOME CANADA GENERAL FUND | tained by the Fund). 
3 INCOME and as possible, LIMITED | SEND FOR FREE 
4 APPRECIATION commensurate with PROSPECTUS 
Possibilities the risk involved P ae 
Presment A prospectus relating to the shares of any of these separate Write to Dept. F 
po meica ee investment funds may be obtained from authorized dealers or Distributor 
on Request 
"ANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY RALPH E, SAMUEL « co 
‘ lll DEVONSHIRE STREET Exchange 
neve distributed through investment dealers by BOSTON 115 a ot Bag Y. 6 
EIAWARE DISTRIBUTORS. INC. ugw eoak cHicaco. LOS ANGELES 
SO1 Mark : Z 61 Broadway 120 South LaSalle Street 210 West Seventh Street 
’ et Street Wilmington 1, Delaware ae 
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. Joins Hutton Staff 


(Special to Tar Fosancia CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Sheila H. Moss has joined the 
staff of E. F. Hutton & Company, 
160 Montgomery Street. 

















The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual fund 
in which the management hopes 
to make your money grow and 
takes what it considers sensible 


*  gisks in that direction. 
Booklet (prospectus) free from your dealer 
or DREYFUS Corp., 50 B'way., New York 4 











BOOKLET- PROSPECTUS 
describes THE 
COMMON STOCK 


FUND of 
GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund 
investing for in- 
come and pos- 
sible growth 
through com- 
mon stocks 
selected for 
their invest- 
ment quality. 


Mail this 
advertisement. 


Name 





Address 





City State 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. CFC 











TELEVISION- 
ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 


43°9 CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


The Directors of Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. have 
declared a dividend of 8¢ 
per share from earned in- 
come, payable August 31, 
1959, to shareholders of 
record August 3, 1959. Div- 
idend reinvestment date: 


August 10, 1959. 
August 3, 1959 
* Chester D. Tripp 


President 
135 S. LaSalle $t., Chicago 3, ill. 


Continued from page 25 





—Bought— Sold 
No.of No. of No.of No.of 
Mgts. Shares Shares Megts. 

2(1) 22,000 Smith, Kline & French_-_------- 17,900 2 

2 a RE a None None 

1 10,000 Warner-Lambert --_.-.--------- 1,400 1 

None None American Home Products___--- 2,100 2 
1(1) 5,000 Bristol-Myers ____.-.---------- 46,000 4(1) 

None None Mead Johnson ---------------- 14,500 2 

1 4,600 Norwich Pharmacal __--------- 4,500 2 
2 ee Be, BOOS Sk on ccm nn 81,000 9(1) 

2(1) fee fer (Caes.) ........-..-..--. 50,800 5(1) 

None None Vick Chemical ___.------------ 6,300 3 

Electrical Equipment and Electronics 

2 ES. RG siideirtne ccndiie awe 2,500 1 
2(1) 18,700 Consol. Electronics Industries... None None 

7 66,900 General Electric -------------- 12,5 3(1) 

1 Ss a i ith deaaisndncomesailien cotmnrasineianes 200 1 

2(2) 7,000 Hermes Electronics ------------ None None 

2 6,000 McGraw-Edison ------------~-- 2,000 1 

8(2) 75,050 Philips’ Lamp Works 

(50-guilder shs. or equivalent) 300 1 

SCR) SRR ee We NS eee nw een cncncnne 72,500 6 

2 700 Reliance Elec. & Engineering-- 300 1 

3(1) 14,000 Siemens & Halske (ADR)------ 1,500 1(1) 

3(2) 38,900 . Sprague Electric --.........--.- 6,900 1(1) 

1 ee | 1,500 1(1) 

6(3) 28,100 Texas Instruments -__----.----- 8,375 3 

6(3) 36,500 Westinghouse Electric __.------ 1,000 1 

None None _ International Tel. & Tel.__----- 114,600 6(1) 

1 EE. BRE RET aap eee paper 8,039 2(1) 

2(1) 13,906 Ratheon Manufacturing -------- 15,550 3(1) 

2 See. . mee SUNS gi wn 18,200 3(1) 

2 SOD © ED Shes dtntitiecctecweene 35,000 3(1) 

Finance Companies 

1(1) 5,600 American Investment (Ill.)_--._. 13,300 1(1) 

1 68,000 Beneficial Finance ------------ 50,000 1(1) 

S009 = Gee 3 ee BS, oss. -....- 15,000 1(1) 

1 oe: Goer: Crea ............ 6,000 1(1) 

2(1) 16,800 Great Western Financial__---~- 625 i 

2 27,179 Household Finance ~-------~---- 33,000 2(1) 

2 ipo «= Feet Fimaence ....6264.~...+... 4,800 1 

2 1,252 Seaboard Finance ~......-...-.- None None 

1 300 +=Associates Investment ___-_---- 12,200 2(1) 

None None _ Industrial Acceptance Ltd.____~- 13,500 2(2) 

Food Products 

3 EC MN. wicnseel atieniasciicrtinnm aim eee exynmncens None None 

1(1) 1,600 Continental Baking -_.--------- 10,000 1(1) 

2(1) pe ee 8 ee ene 3,000 1 

2 6,000 Foremost Dairies -......-..~-~-- 15,600 1(1) 

3 2)... SE PO i nas es enews eae chores 2,000 1 

1 RE Re alee a A 2,600 1(1) 

2 ES: ARREST ae 4,006 1 

1 DA. SRO CPINEE cain cee dcwiek wn 5,000 1 

1(1) 19,000 Beech Nut-Life Savers____----- 19,300 3/1) 

1(1) I< No, cca hawsn tei ws sii 5,200 2(2) 

1(1) See. eOnes Jretre ... Rca inc 8,100 2 

None None Standard Brands ___--~--------- 18,400 2(1) 

Insurance—Fire & Casualty 

2 6,900 Continental Casualty -..---_--- None None 
(3) Die. Perea gene ............... 8,000 1(1) 
2(1) Gee  seerseoee Bee .c.............. 3,000 1 

1 800 Insurance Co. of North America 750 1 
2(1) 7,500 Maryland Casualty ........._-- None None 
3 9500 Travelers Insurance —~_...- -_-- 6,350 1(1) 
None None _ Fidelity-Phenix Fire __._------ 16,000 2(1) 

Insurance—Life 
1 I: «> A a cies 1,600 1(1) 
2(2) 4,000 Jefferson Standard Life______~_- None None 
1 800 Lincoln National Life_______--- 7,400 1(1) 
1 2,906 Connecticut General Life__--_-- 7,000 2(2) 
1 1,000 National Life & Accident___ ~~~ 8,000 2(2) 
Machinery, Machine Tools and Industrial Equipment 

2 Tone Se Oe en  occweuenen None None 
1(1) 3,000 pS ES ie eee 3,000 

7(1) 30,700 Caterpillar Tractor ............. 13,500 Sti) 
2 22,000 Chicago Pneumatic Tool___._._.. None None 
2 11,500 Combustion Engineering ~____-- 1,500 1(1) 
2 6,000 Presser 1naustiries —...........~- 6,500 2 

2 20,400 ne ee ee ecm ee 37,500 1<1) 
2(1*) 30,000 Gardner-Denver —..........-.. None None 
3(1) 7,100 Joy Manufacturing —~_----__--_- 3,500 2 
3(1) 13,400 Singer Manufacturing _~_______-_ 29,400 1 

1 5,000 Universal Winding --__________ 2,900 1 

3 11,600 MPOPEMETIMLON. oo oo tk 300 1 

1 900 AlvwsesCnaimers —.....-...- 14,500 2(1) 
2(1) 8,000 United Shoe Machinery______-. 15,600 3(2) 

*Including 15,000 shares through conversion of debentures. 
Metals and Mining—Aluminum 
11(3) 86.600 Aluminium Lid. .............. 171,900 4(2 
7(2) 30,700 Aluminum Co. of America____- 1,000 1 
4(3) 145,500 Rae Bruromum —............ None None 
5(1) 23,100 Reynolds Metals ......._.__.. 4.045 3 
2(2) 7,700 ge 2,310 2(1) 
Metals and Mining—Copper 

Does... SRO. A Cte 2,600 1 

1 2,500 Inspiration Consolidated Copper 300 1 
6(1) 68,000 Kennecott Copper ........____- 3,900 3(1) 
2(1) 7,400 Sn ee 6,800 2 

1 ace eam Copper ................ 1,000 1 

3 57,600 Paes eee ..22...........- 20,500 2(1) 
1 11,500 Cerre de Pazcas__-- _ 16566 3(2) 
None None ak i a 4,000 2(2) 
1 4400 General Cable ____.-__.._____-- 1,600 2(1) 
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Sold——__ 
No.of No.of Nec.of No.of 
Mgts. Shares Shares Mets. 
Metals and Mining—Gold 
Mouse. None . Dome: Mines 2622...4.......... 24,800 2(1) 
1 18,100 Kerr-Addison Gold Mines__-_-_-- 24,000 2(2) 
Metals and Mining—Other 
2 700 American Metal Climax____-_-_ 10,500 2(1) 
1 4,800 American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 2,000 1 
1(1) 46000. _ Bridgeport ..Brass_—._....... -_- 10,000 1 
1 aeaD - Gannes Mises os 3,000 1 
8(1) 82,000. International Nickel ~_-------- 500 1(1) 
1 auo *.: Ventures Intaes ete Sselk 2,000 1 
1 10,000 American Smelting & Refining 13,600 3(2) 
None None Falconbridge Nickel _____--__-- 34,425 2(1) 
None . None New. Jersey. Zine---.-.---.---- 25,300 2(1) 
1 31,600. St.. Joseph. teag. 2-2 -...---- 7,000 2(1) 
None None Stanrock Uranium Mines_-_-_-_--- 220,400 2(1) 
Natural Gas 
5 5,290 American Natura! Gas__-_----- 14,525 3(1) 
1 9,100  Arkansas-Louisiana. Gas_____~_~- 20,000 1 
4 11,500 Colorado Interstate.Gas______-- 1,000 1(1) 
6(3) 86,300 © Consolidated Natural Gas_____- 12,500 1 
2 3,400 El Paso Natural Gas__-_------- 20,000 2 
3(1) 27,400 Mississippi River Fuel__-___--~- 6,400 1 
1 5,000 National Fuel Gas______-____~_- 7,500 1(1) 
4(1) 19,900 Northern Natural Gas__-_---~- 19,400 2 
1 15,100 Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line__-_ 7,000 1(1) 
2(1) 17,200 Pioneer Natural Gas____--__- ~~ None None 
8(3*) 43,478* Tennessee Gas Transmission__- 16,000 2(1) 
4 25,800 Texas Gas Transmission___-____ None None 
2 3,000 Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line None None 
1 7,000 Western Natural Gas__------~-- 4,000 1 
1 7,500 Republic Natural Gas___-_---~- 6,000 2(1) 
2 32,300 Southern Natural Gas___------- 19,600 3(3) 
1 IGCC :. Gee Ee wat bhewcceccccenses 14,100 2(1) 
*Including 5,175 shares through conversion of 4.50% preferred stock. 
Office Equipment 
1 1,137 Addressograph-Multigraph -._. 5,180 1(1) 
7(2) FT . CSE. osisescean nes wane atlkerarevnlaneeacgrarerse-<s 1,887 5 
1 0 EE eee 60,100 5(1) 
3 45,000 National Cash Register___--__- 138,000 4(2) 
Oil 
2 28,600 Atlantic Refining ~....-.. ~~~ 43,000 1(1) 
1 10,000 British Pétroleum —~-----.- ~~~ 130,000 1 
5 See «© CORR, Gees sw ee 3,200 2(1) 
2 Sa . RROTE Ree SARE. Son en ee 20,000 1 
4 11,000 Louisiana Land & Exploration_. 11,200 3(1) 
3(1) 540)  .PRitie Petroleum _........~.. 28,400 3 
2 3,000 Shamrock Oil & Gas___------- None None 
5 NE. MINI I aot tet tn hs incithierenictnn choice 6,300 2 
2 koe  Weeee Sees oe Gee. 10,000 1 
6 26,700 Standard Oil (Indiana)____-__- 16,500 3(2) 
4 85,700 Sunray Mid-Continent Oil ~--_- 93,000 2(1) 
2 550 Superior Oil (California) _____ None None 
8 23,840 PEI 25.2. nce ns neialesinb enh bcthcinaineiy ch avenianince 23,980 5(1) 
3 7,620 Texas Natural Gasoline________ None None 
1 5,000 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil___--_- 500 1(1) 
2 3,500 Union Oil of California________ 260 1 
3(1) 11,500 Amerada Petroleum ___.-______ 40,400 6(1) 
1 5,000 Anderson-Prichard Oil _______- 14,500 6(1) 
1 8,800 Calgary & Edmonton____--_-_- 7,500 2(1) 
None None Champlin Oil & Refining__--__-_ 15,225 2(1) 
SE. Ge bcc nt enn neste ane 52,161 4(2) 
8(1) Se, I I it dca aiasanelnibasenteencbomein ates 47,432 10(3) 
1 en cen minanantinse 4 206 2(2) 
None None Mission Corporation ____------.. 13,000 2(2) 
None None Mission Development ___-----_- 80,900 2(2) 
2(1) Po PRT se lenin SE RR le ee 27,500 3(1) 
4 42,000 Royal Dutch Petroleum____ ~~~ 82,500 5 (4) 
3(1) 25,500 | ee: 187,000 4(3) 
2 7,000 Socony Mob Otl_..<-......_.. 85.900 3(2 
3 16,500 Standard Oil of California______ 92,500 5(2) 
5 24333 Straaarad Ott (WN. J.) ....-.... 76,991 8(1) 
1 5,000 Union Oil & Gas of La.___---__ 11,850 2 
Paper and Paper Products 
2(1) 37,000 Container Corp. of America_._.... None None 
1 6,000 Fibrepoard Paver Products__- 10,000 rea) 
5 99,793 International Paper ______.._.__. 20,272 4(1) 
3(2) 16,300 Kimberly-Clark --._=-_-.__-__-- 193700 3(2) 
2(1) 13,500 Union Bag-Camp Paper________ 10,000 1(1) 
1(1) 11,200 EO ee BV ee oc ictenes 5,000 1 
None None Champion Paper & Fibre__--__- 3,200 2 
2(1) 25,200 Crown Zellerbach ____-___----_- 35,700 3{1) 
2(1) 50,500 CO  ; ne ee 7,990 4(1) 
1 See °° eee Pe a. oe ede 1,900 2 
Public Utilities—Electric and Gas 
2 5,750 American Electric Power__--~-- None None 
1 17,10C American & Foreign Power___- 10,000 1 
1(1) 10,000 ~¢ A¥Yizona Public Service______-__~ 30,000 1(1) 
1 2,500 © Baltimore Gas & Electric__-_-__~_- 2,000 1(1) 
2(1) 17,375 Brazilian Traction Light & Pwr. None None 
2 20,600 ;» Carolina Power & Light______-~~- 15,000 2 
2(1) 5,000 Cleveland Electric Illuminating. None None 
19,800 « Consumers Power ___._---_-_-. 22,700 3 
3(1) 25,300 ee None None 
3(1) 11.770 =o Peso Slectric....3....-/..... Meme None 
9 86.780 \ Florida Power .....~......_ _~- None None 
3(1) 13,000 { Florida Power & Light___----_~-- 20,000 2(2) 
5 176,000 Pallit teen Titintes ow ...=. None None 
3(1) 51.008 “Gee Pee Sau. ee 2,600 2 
4(1) 10,963 Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric_._._.6 None None 
3 2,500 Kansas City Power & Light____ 3,100 1 
i 3397 Kentucky Utilities _..._.____-_- 6,500 1(1) 
2(1) 31,500 Long Island Lighiing__________- 6,000 1(1) 


Continued on page 28 
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Funds Retain Caution 
As Bull Market Rolls On 


tock market has shot up once 
more to new highs, proceeding 
vore rapidly in its accent than any 
brobabie increase in earnings and 
Hividends, the Value Line Fund 
s again moving toward a de- 
ensive position.” 

Consistent with this sentiment, 
he three Value Line funds sold 
ommon stock on balance a net 
otal of over $7 miilion. 
Wellington Fund reports that 
ommon stock investments have 
heen moderately reduced, and 
hat. as we have indicated above, 
acquired short-term government 
bonds and new issues of good- 
brade corporate bonds, at very at- 
ractive yields. Comments Presi- 
Hent Walter L. Morgan, “the pro- 
eeds from common stock sales 
bnd the net new money received 
rom shareholders were invested 
primarily in high grade corporate 
bonds and U. S. Government se- 
urities . . . These changes have 
hnlso resulted in some realized se- 
urities profits and a moderate in- 
rease in investment income, 
since the interest rate on good 
prade bonds is currently higher 
han the average dividend yields 
bn investment quality stocks.” 
This sober note comes from 
John P. Chase, of Chase Distribu- 
ors Corporation which serves 
Sharcholders’ Trust of Boston 
and the Chase Fund of Boston: 
‘Our rapid recovery would seem 
0 raise the question as to whether 
he very speed and breadth of the 
ecovery may not have had the 
pffect of shortening the life of the 
recovery potential. Historically, 
he average length of periods of 
economic expansion has been less 
han 30 months, and since 14 
months have passed since the 
April, 1958, low, it would indi- 
‘ate that nearly one-half the re- 
overy in point of time may have 
already taken place. However, 
Since the rapidity and the extent 
of the recovery have been so 
Breat, it behooves us to be in- 
reasingly cautious in projecting 
‘urrent favorable business trends. 
his attitude of mind would seem 
o be warranted by virtue of the 
fact that a number of forces that 
ormally make their appearance 
only in the later stages of a boom 
Period are already with us... 
aking all of the plus and minus 
factors into consideration, it 
would seem to indicate that the 
gstrong momentum of the present 
business recovery will carry 
through well into 1960, but that 
@the recent rate of gain is very un- 


likely to be maintained. How- 
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of “Boston 


ever, it would be a mistake to 
conclude that the stock market is 
therefore safe for the next six 
to 12 months. To put it another 
way: don’t expect too much corre- 
lation between business and the 
stock market trends at this stage 
of the economic cycle. During the 
past five years the stock market 
has tended to run from six to 12 
months ahead of the business in- 
dices.” 


Other fund managers stressing 
the alarming impact of the pres- 
ent inverse stock-bond yield ratio 
are Commonwealth Income, and 
Whitehall Fund. 


Funds substantially selling 
common stocks on balance in- 
cluded Axe-Houghton Fund ‘A” 
and Stock Fund, Boston Fund, 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, 
Shareholders’ Trust of Boston, 
the three Value Line funds, In- 
stitutional Investors Mutual Fund, 
American European Securities, 
Genera] American Investors, and 
Lehman Croporation. It should be 
noted that Dreyfus Fund, while 
showing an excess of common 
stock buying, invested very sub- 
stantially in U. S. Treasury bills. 
Bullock Fund, Loomis-Sayles, Axe 
Science, Missiles-Jets and Auto- 
mation, and Rowe Price either 
maintained or increased _ their 
above-average cash position. A 
possible factor motivating greater 
portfolio liquidity is the reported 
increase in the redemption by 
fund investors of their shares. 
These cash-ins rose to $229 mil- 
lion in the June quarter from $198 
million in the first quarter, and 
were more than twice as large as 
in the second quarter of 1958. The 
ratio of cash-ins to new sales was 
41.4% in the June 1959 quarter, 
33.1% in the March 1959 quarter, 
vs in the June quarter of 


Interest in Foreign Securities 

Considerable buying was con- 
tinued in foreign securities; espe- 
cially in issues of corporations 
within the European Common 
Market. Lazard reports the addi- 
tion of three more names to its 
foreign issues, whose total value 
now equals 10% of the net assets. 


POLICY TOWARD 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 


The following analysis of port- 
folio changes, drawn from our 
tabulation on page 25 of transac- 


tions in nearly 475 stock issues, 
is based on the number of man- 
agements buying or selling, rather 
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than on the number of shares in- 
volved. 


During the June quarter fund 
managements particularly favored 
the following groups: — automo- 
tive, aluminum, steel, and textile. 
Also bought, but more moderately, 
were banks, building, chemicals, 
coppers, electronics, and rails. 

In sharp disfavor were airlines, 
oils and utilities. 


* % Co 


THE FAVORED GROUPS 
Automotives Push Ahead 


As mentioned above, Ford was 
the best bought stock, not only in 
this industry group, but among all 
stocks, The 23 purchasing manage- 
ments included Fidelity, United 
Funds, State Street, Affiliated, 
M.1.T., Dreyfus, Madison, and 
Group Securities. Eight of the 23 
buying managements were initial 
investors in the issue. The lone 
seller was Commonwealth Invest- 
ment. Incidentally, the three 
sellers of Ford of Canada “A” 
stock eliminated their holdings 
in response to the tender of- 
fer made by Ford Motor Co. 
Runner - up in popularity 
was General Motors, with 15 
buying managements, including 
four initial purchasers, the largest 
of the latter was One William 
Street with 66.000 shares. Among 
the substantial sellers of GM was 
Lazard, who made a _ complete 
closeout of its 32,500 shares. Of 
Chrysler there were four buyers, 
with no sellers. The funds’ sin- 
gle transaction in American 
Motors was a 30,000-share initial 
acquisition by Dreyfus. 


% tk 


Aluminums Mostly Favored 


Aluminium, Ltd. was well- 
bought by 11 managements, in- 
cluding Madison, M.I1.T., and 
State Street. On the other hand, 
the issue was sold by four man- 
agements, including Incorporated 
Investors, which eliminated its 
140,100-share holding; and by 
Fundamental Investors with a 
sell-out of 25,000 shares. More 
uniformly in favor was Alcoa, 
whose seven buyers’ included 
Lazard and One William Street, 
both with initial purchases of 10,- 
000 shares. Kaiser Aluminum was 
bought in big blocks, with the 
Tri-Continental Group alone new- 
ly acquiring 81,500 shares, and 
Wellington 37,000. 


Coppers Liked 


In the face of volatile price 
movements of the red metal, cop- 
per shares attracted some substan- 
tial buying. Best bought were 
Anaconda and Kennecott. Larg- 


est buyer of the latter was Na- 
Stock Series, 


tional Securities 


with 57,000 shares. This fund also 
bought 36,100 shares of Phelps 
Dodge, while Lazard closed out its 
20,000 shares, 


Steels Bought in Face of 
Strike Prospects 


Apparently paying more atten- 
tion to earnings than to labor 
troubles, the fund managements 
participated vigorously in the 
purchasing of steel shares. Far 
out in front was Jones & Laugh- 
lin, with 11 managements as buy- 
ers, and only three sellers. The 
largest buyers included Funda- 
mental Investors—Diversified In- 
vestment Fund (38,000 shares), 
Incorporated Investors (33,200), 
and Lazard (20,000). Next most 
favored steel issue wes Republic 
Steel, its purchasers including 
One William, Selected, Lazard, 
Massachusetts Life, and Dreyfus 
(the latter two initially). Newly 
on the scene was Steel Company 
of Wales, Ltd., bought by Incor- 
porated Investors (268,000) and 
Lazard (145,000). Also bought in 
Britain were United Steel Com- 
panies, Ltd. and Stewart & Lloyds 
(likewise by Incorporated Invest- 
ors). From France Sidelor ap- 
peared, bought by Lazard. 


Textiles Perk Up 


The cyclical textiles came into 
good favor during the quarter. 
Outstanding favorite was Ameri- 
can Viscose, bought by seven 
managements, without a_ seller. 
Largest buyers were Affiliated, 
Dreyfus, U. F. O., and Selected 
American. 


Banks Moderately Bought 


Considerable interest was 
evinced in Bankers Trust, First 
National City Bank of New York, 
and Marine Midland Corp. (The 
latter issue has gone into new 
high market ground since the 
close of the quarter.) Selling pre- 
dominated in Chase Manhattan 
(by One William, American Busi- 
ness Shares, Group Securities, and 
Investors Mutual), while a new 
30,000-share position was taken by 
George Putnam Fund. American 
Business Shares was the largest 
seller of Manufacturers Trust; and 
One William the largest disposer 
of Irving Trust, in a 15,300 close- 
out. 


Building Shares in 
Fair Demand 


Blue-chippy National Lead 
found its largest single buyer in 
Affiliated Fund, with a new com- 
mitment of 5,400 shares. There 
was fair buying, without any sell- 
ing, of Celotex, Flintkote, General 
Portland Cement, and Johns-Man- 
ville. Conversely, there was only 
selling (if moderate) of Minne- 
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apolis-Honeywell and National 
Gypsum. 
Chemicals Still Popular 


The best bought chemicals 
were Union Carbide and du Pont, 
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—Bought— 
No.of No.of 


Mgts. 
3 
1 
4(3) 
1 


2(1) 
1 


1(1) 
1(1) 
4(1) 


5(1) 


Shares 
3,300 
2,100 

14,700 
5,000 
9,000 
3,000 

25,000 

10,000 
3,675 

11,500 

100,000 

48,600 

10,925 
5,000 

31,654 

135,400 

10,000 
1,190 

52,700 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

106 
20,000 
200 
2,300 

None 
None 
Nore 
None 


38,500 
182,800 
15,000 
None 


15,000 
6,500 
27,000 
23,070 
18,988 
Nore 
None 
500 
20,000 
1,000 
None 


82,000 
80,600 
1,200 
26,900 
4,100 
17,100 
3,000 
9,000 
52,000 
11,500 


7,200 
12,500 
26,000 
23,000 

3,300 

5,000 

None 

None 
13,000 

115,100 

None 


4,000 
1,300 
3,000 
20,800 
11,900 
4,600 
None 


10,200 
17,300 
13,000 
6,600 
5,960 
10,000 
6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
4,000 
55,900 
7,300 
54,500 


—Sold—— 
No.of Ne. of 
Shares Mgts. 
Louisville Gas & Electric__---- None None 
Minneapolis Gas -.------------ 2,600 1 
Montana Power -.-----.------- 8,100 2(1) 
New York State Electric & Gas 12,000 1(1) 
Northern Indiana Public Service None None 
Northern States Power__-__---- 20,000 1(1) 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric_----- 2,000 1 
eo GF 6,000 1 
Pennsylvania Power & Light_-. 31,000 1(1) 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke----- 19,819 3(1) 
Philadelphia Electric _...----~ - 2,200 1 
Potomac Electric Power_-_------ None None 
Public Service of Colorado__-_-_- 500 1 
Puget Sound Power & Light__-. 2,000 1 
Rochester Gas & Electric__----- 49,300 2(1) 
EO, adware awwewenane 3,000 1 
Southwestern Public Service... 10,000 1(1) 
AD tls, cere miowem 2,000 1 
Virginia Electric & Power__---~- 2,600 1 
CE ON i lb oi cite escnsiie chat ne 4,500 2(2) 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. 10,100 2(1) 
Commonwealth Edison _------- 10,050 3(2) 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.)---- 7,006 2(1) 
General Public Utilities_______- 234,800 4(1) 
Middle South Utilities____-__--- 29,500 3(1) 
Niagara Mohawk Power__----- 50,100 2(2) 
Pacific Gas & Electric____----- 8,000 2(1) 
Public Service Electric & Gas_. 12,400 2 
Public Service of Indiana____--- 9,400 2(1) 
Southern California Edison__.. 4,000 3(2) 
Union Electric (Mo.)_..-...---- 15,000 2(1) 
Virginia Electric & Power rights 29,506 3(3) 
Washington Water Power__---- 9,100 2(1) 
West Penn Electric............ 47,706 4(2) 
Wisconsin Electric Power___---~- 36,000 3(1) 
Public Utilities—Telephone and Telegraph 
British Columbia Telephone___. None None 
Gen’l Telephone & Electronics. 21,500 4(3) 
Do gg et RE ene ae None None 
American Tel, & Tétinuc....... 179,300 12(1) 
Radio, Television and Motion Pictures 
American Broadcast.-Paramount 5,500 2(2) 
Disney (Walt) Productions_-_-__- 13,450 1(1) 
PUREE WU OEE oicdinmcmenmnnwe 22,600 1 
TE I oc i cc ntaceceree None None 
Columbia Broadcasting ____._-_- 31,841 7(1) 
EO © TORIES 5 cnn 32,000 3(2) 
pS RE RN Sei eae nL 1,177 2 
INI Ne Gd ee i 5,800 3 
Paramount Pictures _....------ 4,800 2 
Twentieth Century-Fox ____--- 22,300 4(2) 
IT FEE ap hiins cn ican awe 43,900 4 
Railroads 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe_. = 2,000 1 
Chesapeake & Ohio_____-.----- 11,700 2 
Chicago Great Western________- 1,025 1(1) 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific_-_ 5,000 1(1) 
OO Sas ane 1,300 2 
pT Ee ea ae 42,300 2 
Kansas City Southern_____--_-- 300 1 
Louisville & Nashville_____-__- 5,300 2(1) 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis_____- 131.200 3(1) 
Norfolk & Western______..___-- 17,000 2(1) 
Nortmern Pacific ........-..... None None 
Boutmern. Peco ..........<... 14,200 3(1) 
Southern Railway -.-_.-__----- 43,400 4 
Virgen Hetiway ............ 24,000 1 
Atlantic Coast Line__...__-___- 1,700 2(1) 
Batimore & Ohio.............. 19,600 3/1) 
Chicago & North Western____-_- 1,700 2 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_. 90,500 3(1) 
seuvoera Air Line.......-.<-.. 58,200 3(1) 
Ne ne ccmeneneedeil 75,000 5(3) 
Weeeere Paeciie ........«cucsue 2,600 2(1) 
Railroad Equipment 
i aI apo on cette maid ves ten ane oo 8,500 2(1) 
American Brake Shoe__------- 17,000 2(2) 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton _______ 1,000 1(1) 
General American Transport.... 30,000 1(1) 
REESE PIER Ci fo 0 ea 4,000 1(1) 
SE ih. ee 47,000 2(2) 
Westinghouse Air Brake_______ 6,000 2(1) 
Retail Trade 
PIE RTOS ei mcciat eebomnenuw: 300 1 
Rees OOS o.oo nem PRR a, one 500 1(1) 
Federated Department Stores_... None None 
es 2,500 1 
ne We Biliteoda oe oe Se None None 
I i 15,000 1(1) 
mreage US. &.)..-..62-c 10,000 1(1) 
eS. SN ae rc ae: ae 3,400 1(1) 
EE LO Se , cchieiaccubialcnwewn 500 1(1) 
May Department Stores_______- 50 1 
Montgomery Ward ___________- 17,700 4(2) 
oR ie a SR eee eee None None 
OE, TONUGR occu cnuesenwan None None 
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—Bought— 
No. of No. of 
Mgts. Shares 
2 25,100 
2(2) 35,009 
None None 
None None 
None Nore 
None None 
None None 
1 6,506 
2(1) 6,000 
3 1,900 
3(3) 9,600 
4(1) 25,100 
4(1) 12,700 
3 16,460 
3(2) 13,000 
6(2) 63,100 
8(4) 66,000 
1(1) 2,000 
1 8,000 
4(1) 9,900 
2(1) 24,900 
11(4) 109,600 
2 4,950 
4(1) 44,800 
9(2) 80,200 
1 1,000 
2(2) 413,000 
11(2) 40,000 
4 12,300 
None Nove 
None None 
2(1) 21,700 
7(3) 74,800 
2(1) 15,000 
3(2) 35,000 
: 250 
1 2,000 
2 45,800 
2(2) 23,000 
2 18,300 
2 15,600 
7(3) 48 425 
2 30,000 
5(1) 34,900 
BS 7.700 
1 3,200 
3(1) 25,100 
2 7,800 
1 3,000 
4 33,000 
2(1) 11,200 
2(1) 27,000 
1(1) 7,000 
2(1) 6,500 
2 24,500 
2 21,100 
1 2,000 
4(1) 1,840 
3(2) 29,900 
2 5,000 
1 2,200 
1 600 
2(2) 17,000 
1(1) 6,800 
2(1) 12,009 
1 14,000 
1 300 
2(1) 4,800 
3 3,900 
3 19,600 
2(1) 2,500 
2 35,400 
2 4,900 
1 2,090 
2(1) 9,000 
6(5) 82,500 
2(1) 3,700 
1(1) 4,000 
None None 
1(1) 2,500 
1 3,800 
None None 
None None 
2(1) 39,500 
1(1) 30,000 
None None 
None None 
1 9,000 
1 300 
None None 
I 2,553 
None None 


No. of No. of 

Shares Mets. 
0 EE EES LL 16,000 2 
Stop & Shop------------------- None None 
ACF-Wrigley Stores ___________ 12,700 2 
Associated Dry Goods_____-___~ 10,500 2 
First National Stores___._.______ 5,400 2 
gg St SE -aa aee 80,000 4(4) 
i wees 15,000 2(1) 
Winn-Dixie Stores _..-------_- 26,000 2/2) 

Rubber and Tires 
Armstrong Rubber --_--------- 40,000 1(1) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber__-_-_-_-_- 4,700 3 
General Tire & Rubber__-___-__- 2,400 2 
dee EEE Te 40,800 4(1) 
Rea Be I wpe on cin adn wm ao None None 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber___-__- 17,602 6 (2) 
Steel and Iron 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel___-___- 11,000 3(2) 
SEE Ga oa cnn ween None None 
Bethlehem Steel .....-........ 13,100 3 
PNR TORN calidon cine ices cies 3,600 1(1) 
Be cknccacn woe 29,000 1 
Granite City Steel_............ 5,840 2(1) 
BE EEE satidbewannnwcncou 2,000 1(1) 
Jones & Laughlin Steel_________ 10,900 3(2) 
ROE Dine weeel.. .. ook. None None 
I: CIE die cscs gn ice widens es cesub cone 34,000 2(1) 
IN I os cas es ew ich i Soe tea 17,500 2(1) 
SE NR alickis ticenipnncioen waine 7,600 1(1) 
Steel Co. of Wales, Ltd..___.______ None None 
Be ee I Bil bitin een wn 43,500 5(2) 
Youngstewn Sheet & Tube_____ 20,500 4(2) 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron _..--.___- 43 360 2 
Se ee dled Bcc kanmes 4,500 2(1) 
FORTE GOGO La wdetihigimiwecusune 23,500 3 
Textile 
American Viscose __-...__----- None None 
SIT TINIE lai ciel Sing tn os enn sain as se i None None 
Burlington Industries ________-_- None None 
RACES Eig EES Ta eS Sue 12,200 1(1) 
Se IES es csmncsierut ds rch in cc mreren 8,000 1 
ip Rs AT 75 2(1) 
Simpuciy Pattern ............ None None 
ES Ge a oi cteckeamnnen 2,000 2 
United Merchants & Mfrs.__---_- 25,000 1 
Tobacco 
eM BR ints dashed i soli dnd enn 24,700 3(2) 
SEE BEE ocndkkcninddnnianwaa 13,600 2(1) 
pevnoues sonncee «2s... Sct 13,000 3 
American Tobacco ........-.-.. 4,500 4 
Liggett & Muers Tobacco____-- 4,500 3 
Miscellaneous 

Alberta Gas Trunk Line________ None None 
American Commerc’l Bargé Line’ None None 
American Machine & Foundry. 3,000 1 
American Photocopy Equipment None None 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender _._.. None None 
PE asp tha es Goe a laisids hig wegen sceetiaaadin—- sae None 
INI oe ee Ec 1,000 1 
Ce oases unseat None None 
Pn PRONIOND .. cen e 10,000 1(1) 
ei wen None None 
(Le RE Re aa 6,800 1 
Grace (W. R.).---..%- icodenebicaes tan None 
Grolier Society ......2.... 8%: None None 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. -_..._--_--- None None 
pg Tg a eit ls ts 500 1 
Harris-Intertype ............2. 2,300 1 
Ms end aren ne 3,500 1 
EE nincrnegaccancapne - Se 1 
maseer Ineustries .........- None None 
McGraw-Hill Publishing __-~-- 600 1 
McKesson & Robbins2__2_ 2222. 1,500 1 
Mergenthaler Linotype __-__--- None None 
Newmont Mining -____--_-_~*_ 1,000 1(1) 
Outboard Marine .............. 20,000 1(1) 
Procter & Gamble____-_____-_- 2,000 1(1) 
Remington Arms ............... None None 
EN OST ab ahs i a None Non 
ee ee eee 8,000 1(1) 
Teieke Guerre... cS. a. 2,280 1 
Unilever N. Y. (50-guilder shs.) None None 
Wrigley (Wm.) dr.._.......-_.. 4,100 1(1) 
er ee ee 17,400 2(1) 
American Bosch Arma.___------ 3,300 2(1) 
American Express _._--------- 12,400 2(1 
American-Marietta _____-______- 55,900 2{ 
Colgate-Palmolive _________--- 29,600 3(1) 
Dg gab. 7S AO ee ed ee dee 2,500 2(2 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 7,826 3(t) 
Hammond Organ _________-__-- 7,500 2(1) 
Johnson & Johnson_______----~- 11,300 2(1) 
BO EN Lad DE ae 2,825 2 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg.__---- 300 3 
Newport News Shipbuilding__._ 15,800 4(1 
Philadelphia & Reading______-- 6,200 2 
nee better tee ser, bi 1,500 2 
Vitro Corp. of America_______-- 24,300 2(1) 
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Funds Retain Caution 
As Bull Market Rolls On 


order. Largest buyers of 
Carbide were One William 
(8,000) and Chemical Fund (7,- 
300). Of du Pont, Investors Mu- 
tual bought 6,400 shares, while 
Delaware Fund bought 5,000 
shares initially and Wellington 
cold 8,000 shares. 

In Dow, Hooker and Stauffer 
there were no sellers. The larg- 
est of the six buyers of Dow was 
the United Funds Group (15,000). 
Also well liked was Olin Mathie- 
son, of which Fidelity bought 75,- 
000 shares initially. New names 
appeared in two of the three 
leading German chemical com- 
panies, namely Farben Bayer and 
Farben Hoechst. Both were 
bought by Incorporated Investors 
ana Axe-Houghton “B.” Bayer 
alone was also bought by Well- 
ington and Investment Trust of 
Boston. The third leading Ger- 
man chemical, Badische Anilin, 
was bought by Axe “B” alone. 

Eastman, split two-for-one, was 
closed out by One William Street 
(20.000 shares). 


Electricals and Electronics 
Bought on Balance 


Here Philips’ Lamp, while still 
well bought, was no longer the 
undisputed center of attraction. 
Its number of buyers equaled that 
of RCA, although the former 
found only one small seller, 
whereas RCA was sold by six 
managements. Among these sell- 
ers were Wellington (40,000), and 
Affiliated Fund (16,500). By far 
the largest buyer of RCA was 
the United Funds group, with 50,- 
(00 shares as a new commitment. 
Also well-bought was General 
Electric, mostly by Wellington 
(with 57,000 shares). There was 
also good buying of Westinghouse, 
with Madison Fund the largest 
purchaser (a new commitment of 
17.500 shares). Interest was main- 
tained, although on a_ reduced 
scale, in Siemens & Halske of 
Germany, the largest buyer being 
Scudder Common Stock Fund (7,- 
500 newly). Investor disaffection 
turned decisively against ITT, 
with 114,600 shares sold by six 
managements, including National 
Securities Stock Series with 62,000 
shares, with no fund buying it. 


Finance Companies 


jn that 
Union 


| Mildly Favored 


In this group C.I.T. Financial 
Was bought by four managements, 
including M.1.T. which added 
27,100 shares to its previous 200,- 
000 share holding. Selected Amer- 
ican was another buyer of this is- 
sue, with a 18,000-share addition, 
aS were Dominick Fund with a 
new commitment of 5,000 shares, 
and Group Securities Common 


® with a 500-share acquisition. The 


lone seller of C.1.T. was Loomis- 


Sayles with a 15,000-share close- 
out. 


® Rails Moderately Bought 


The carrier group’s improved 
buying was featured by acquisi- 
tions of Atchison, of which the 
two Eaton & Howard funds were 


| the largest buyers with a joint 


new commitment of 40,000 shares. 
The two next best bought rails 


| Were C. & O. and the market-lead- 


ing Norfolk & Western. By far the 
largest buyer of the former issue 
Was Wellington with a new com- 
mitment of 64,800 shares; whereas 
otate Street was the largest seller 
(il -<00). On the other hand, there 
W as considerable selling of newly- 
Split Denver & Rio Grande; of 
Seaboard Air Line and of Union 
Pacific. But U. P. also enjoyed 
some substantial buying, espe- 
Claily by M.I.T. (80,100) and the 


two Eaton & Howard funds 
(35,000 newly). 


GROUPS IN DISFAVOR 


Airlines Encounter 
Liquidation 

Only KLM went through the 
period without encountering any 
selling, its big buyer being Madi- 
son Fund with a new investment 
of 14,400 shares. Eastern Airlines 
found a large-scale buyer in One 
William (50,000 shares newly 
but otherwise it met mostly 
scattered selling. There was only 
selilng in Braniff and Pan Ameri- 
can (sold by Investors Mutual to 
the tune of 51,400 shares). 


The Long-Favored Oils 
Meet Increased Selling 


The traditional favorite among 
institutional buyers for so long, 
the petroleums, finally encoun- 
tered distinct bearishness. Selling 
pressure was importantly directed 
at Amerada, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Mission Development, Sinclair, 
Socony, and the Standards of 
California and New Jersey. Larg- 
est seller of Amerada was the 
Tri Group (23,700). Cities Serv- 
ice liquidated by Wellington, 
Fidelity and Shareholders’ Trust, 
partly offset by a 29,100-share 
purchase by Investors Mutual. 
Again in the case of Gulf Oil, 
fairly widespread buying was 
more than offset by selling (again 


including Wellington). Sinclair, 
too, met very heavy liquida- 
tion by Wellington (140,000) 


and also by One William (40,000). 
Wellington also figured as 
the largest seller (51,900) of 
Socony Mobil, while One Wil- 
liam liquidated its 35,000-share 
stake in Standard of Califor- 
nia. Largest sellers of Jersey 
were State Street (28,000), Lazard 
(15,124) and Dividend Shares (13,- 
300); while Chemical Fund 
bought 12,100 shares and_ the 
Scudder Fund 9,333 shares. Royal 
Dutch, which for some time had 
been the best-bought issue in this 
category, this time encountered 
more selling than buying. The 
liquidation was enlarged by close- 
outs on the part of Incorporated 
Investors (53,000), Dominick 
(12,500), New England, and Drey- 
fus. The two largest buyers of 
Royal Dutch were Dividend 
Shares (20,000) and Lazard (15,- 
000). Among the more favored 
oils were the domestic companies 
such as Continental, Shell, and 
Standard of Indiana. Texaco, the 
expanding enterprise, including 
its pending merger with Superior), 
was bought by eight managements 
including Lazard, and sold by 
five, including Lehman Corp. 


Utilities Lose Some Ground 


Apparently following the new 
hike in competitive fixed-interest 
yields available to the investor, 
the utilities lost some of their 
former growth-emphasized popu- 
larity. There was indeed a sub- 
stantial switch from net buying 
to net selling in the case of many 
issues. Selling unaccompanied by 
buying took place in Boston Edi- 
son, Columbus & Southern Ohio, 
Commonwealth Edison, Consoli- 
dated Edison, GPU, Middle South 
Utilities, Niagara Mohawk, Union 
Electric, and West Penn Electric, 
among others. Selling hit particu- 
larly hard the split GPU, of which 
Wellington sold 140,000 shares and 
Investors Mutual (88,800); and 
also Niagara Mohawk, sold heavily 
by Wellington and lightly by 
Energy Fund. 

Among the utilities in the 
bought column, apparently still 
conscious of the growth attribute, 


were Southern Co. with five 
buyers and only one seller. (This 
issue has forged onto another all- 
time high since the end of the 
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quarter.) Wellington and M.I.T. 
Growth each bought 50,000 shares 
newly in this issue. Coincident 
with rights offerings, Florida 
Power and Virginia Electric & 
Power also attracted good buying 
interest. Gulf States Utilities like- 
wise encountered good buying, by 


M.L.T. and M.1.T. Growth and 
Lehman. 
* He * 


GROUPS MEETING MIXED 
REACTION 


Farm Equipments Divergent 
Despite predictions of reduced 
farm income in 1959 and 1960, 
International Harvester was 
bought on balance, by Wellington, 
Loomis-Sayles, and others. Deere, 
on the other hand, which enjoyed 
a substantial market rise during 
the quarter, was predominantly 
sold by M.I.T., Putnam, and 
Scudder Fund, among others; 
while Lazard added 20,000 shares 


to its previous 40,000-share com- 
mitment. 


Aircrafts Mixed 


The aircraft industry probably 
met the maximum of divergent 
reactions. Martin, North American 
Aviation, and also General Dy- 
namics, enjoyed good buying, 
Martin was newly acquired by 
Wellington to the tune of 60,000 
shares. North American was 
heavily bought by Investors 
Mutual, which completed a 120,- 
900-share acquisition, offsetting a 
60,000-share sale by National 
Securities Stock Series. Investors 
Mutual was also the largest buyer 
of General Dynamics, with a 
70,000 share acquisition. Hardest 
hit in this group were Boeing, sold 
by M.I.T. (90,000), Tri, Fidelity, 
and others. M.I.T. was also the 
largest seller of United Aircraft 
(22,000), which issue was likewise 
sold by Value Line and Invest- 
ment Trust of Boston, among 
cthers, 


Containers and Glass Mixed 


The outstanding favorite in this 
category was Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, in the face of the loss of 
one of its major customers. It 
was bought heavily by the United 
Funds Group, the Bullock Group, 
and One William. It was closed 
out by Chemical Fund and Ameri- 
can European Securities. In Con- 
tinental Can buying exceeded 
selling, the largest buyers being 
Investors Mutual and Fidelity; 
while, on the other hand, One 
William closed out its 50,000-share 


holding. American Can was sold 
by M.1L.T. Delaware, Affiliated 
Fund, Bullock, and Tri, while 
bought only by Group Securities. 
One William was also a large 


seller of Libby-Owens-Ford, 
joined by Wellington; while 
Dreyfus and Delaware were 
buyers. 


Drugs Meet Mixed Reception 


As in the preceding quarter, 
drug issues encountered consider- 
able long-term profit - taking. 
Principal sellers were Lehman 
and Chemical Fund, which re- 
duced their commitments. Also, as 
previously, Merck attracted buy- 
ing interest, which, however, this 
time was largely offset by selling. 
Selling was again directed against 
Bristol-Myers, Parke, Davis, and 
Pfizer. Largest seller of Bristol 
Myers was the United Funds 
Group with 35,700 shares. Largest 
seller of Parke, Davis was Af- 
filiated Fund with 47,500 shares, 
and the largest seller of Pfizer was 
M.1.T., with 23,500 net. 


Once more Schering enjoyed the 
greatest buying interest; its larg- 
est buyers including Wellington 
(60,000 newly), Incorporated In- 
vestors, Fidelity Fund and 
Massachusetts Investors Growth. 


Lessened Interest in 
Insurance Issues 


The funds displayed a mixed 
attitude toward the fire and 
casualty companies, which are en- 
joying improved underwriting 
prospects along with possible 
vulnerability of their com- 
mon stock-laden portfolios. Fire- 
man’s Fund was purchased newly 
by State Street (20,000 shares), 
and added fo by Incorporated 
Investors (10,000); while on the 
other hand, Putnam eliminated its 
8,000-share holding. Maryland 
Casualty was bought by Broad 
Street and its “sister” fund, 
Whitehall in a combined new ac- 
quisition of 5,500 shares. Massa- 
chusetts Life added 2,000 shares to 
its commitment; there being no 
seller of this issue. Travelers, 
which also doubles as a life com- 
pany, was bought by Lazard 
(7,500), by Commonwealth In- 
vestment (1,500), and Pine Street 
(500). On the other hand, this 
issue was closed out by Lehman 
(6,350). 

In the case of the “glamorized” 
growth issues of the life com- 
panies, some selling came in dur- 
ing the quarter. Lincoln was 
closed out by Lehman and One 
William Street; but was again 
bought by Dominick Fund. Con- 
necticut General (which has run 
on to new market highs) was sold 
by Lehman and M.I.T. Growth, 
but bought by Investors Mutual. 
National Life & Accident was 
closed out by Lazard and Lehman; 
but added to by Pine Street. A 
new name to appear in fund port- 
folios was Jefferson Standard 
Life, which was newly acquired 
by De Vegh Mutual and by Value 
Line Special Situations. 


Declining Interest in 
Gold Shares 


Selling outweighed buying in 
Kerr-Addison, Canada’s largest 


Continued on page 30 
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Funds Retain Caution 
As Bull Market Rolls On 


gold mining enterprise; with 
elimination by Madison and 
American European, and Affili- 
ated the sole buyer. Madison also 
closed out its holding of Dome 
Mines. Continuing interest in 
Blyvoors was evidenced by a 
65,000-share purchase on the part 
of Pioneer Fund. 


Split Attitude 
Toward Nickels 


Lively interest was again shown 
in International Nickel, continued 
interest making it one of the most 
widely bought industrial issues 
during the quarter. Its largest 
buyers comprised the Lehman- 
One William team (29,000), and 
Affiliated Fund (18,500). Among 
its other buyers was _usually 
stand-offish U. S. & Foreign. On 
the other hand, Falconbridge, 
Canada’s second largest nickel 
producer, was closed out by the 
United Funds group (33,625 
shares); and was also sold by the 


Axe Group. Incidentally, of 
Ventures Ltd. (Falconbridge’s 
“parent”), Energy Fund sold 


2,000 shares, while only Blue 
Ridge bought (300 shares.) 


Better Investment Climate 
Enjoyed by Natural Gas 


Best bought natural gas stock 
was Tennessee Gas Transmission. 
Its largest buyers included 
Loomis-Sayles (19,000 newly) and 
One William (10,000). Also good- 
sized interest was shown toward 
Consolidated Natural Gas. This 
was helped by a rights offering, 
but there were also important 
first-time acquisitions of this 
stock by One William (50,000), by 
Energy Fund, and by Guardian. 


Office Equipments Meet 
Profit-Taking 


Large interest continued in 
stratospheric IBM, re-split during 
the quarter. By far its largest 
single buyer was Investors 
Mutual, which completed estab- 
lishing an initial position in it, 
to a new total of 25,145 shares. Al- 
though this issue was the only 
one with net buyers, some scat- 
tered selling as before, appeared 
in this issue. Burroughs was 
subjected to rather heavy selling, 
such as Investors Mutual’s dis- 
posal of 40,700 shares; the sole 
buyer of this issue being Aber- 
deen Fund. Heavy selling also 





You may have a FREE booklet about 





GROWTH 
FUND, inc. 


The prospectus describes this Fund 
which invests in companies doing 
business in, but not necessarily 
domiciled in, Florida and the 
entire South, believed to have 
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came into National Cash Register. 
Of this issue, M.I.T. sold all its 
89,400 shares, and_ Investors 
Mutual sold 43,100 shares; buyers 
including the Lehman-One Wil- 
liam team and Wellington. 


Mixed Attitude Toward 
Radio-T V-Movies 


In this group, fair-sized interest 
in United Artists contrasted with 
selling pressure on CBS, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox and sky rocket- 
ing Zenith. Of CBS, the largest 
sellers were State Street and 
Wellington, while M.I.T. was one 
of the two buying managements. 
Profit-taking in Zenith, without 
any offsetting buying, was en- 


gaged in by Fundamental In- 
vestors, the Axe Group, and 
others. 


Retailers Elicit Some Buying. 


In this group buying unaccom- 
panied by selling took place in 
Federated Department Stores, 
W. T. Grant, J. C. Penney, and 
the high-flying Sears Roebuck. 
Of the latter, the largest buyer 
was Wellington (35,000). Buying 
and selling interest was matched 
in Montgomery Ward and big- 
earning Spiegel. Scandal-ridden 
H. L. Green faced heavy liquida- 
tion by four funds. 


Stand-Off in Rubber 
And Tires 


In most of these issues buying 
was substantially offset by selling; 
except for U. S. Rubber where no 
sellers appeared. On the other 
hand, Goodyear once more found 
a preponderance of sellers. 


Tobaccos Divergent 


The controversial tobaccos, 
standing up fairly well, found 
buying interest concentrated in 
Lorillard and Reynolds. On the 
other hand, selling moderately 
outweighed buying in American 
Tobacco and Liggett & Myers. 
Buyers of Lorillard included Na- 
tional Securities Income Series 
and New England Fund, while 
selling came from Group Securi- 
ties, Dreyfus and State Street. 
State Street, on the other hand, 
established a new position in Rey- 
nolds. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


Former interest in the foocis 
subsided markedly during the 
quarter, although Swift was 


bought by the Scudder group and 
by Affiliated and sold only by 
Institutional Foundation Fund. 
Armour found only buyers, 


namely Lazard, Dreyfus and Over- 
seas. In progressive Consolidated 
Foods (which this week completed 
the acquisition of the Merckens 
Chocolate Co.), the only transac- 
tion by a fund was the sale of its 
2,200 shareholding by State Street. 

A well-bought issue was Caier- 
pillar Tractor, whose seven buyers 
including One William and the 
Tri Group, the latter establishing 
new positions in the stock. One 
William Street developed substan- 
tial interest in the paper group, 
buying 25,000 shares of Container 
Corp., 50,000 shares of St. Regis, 
5,000 shares each of International 
and of Mead, and 11,700 shares of 
Union Bag-Camp. 


Enlarged Interest in Foreign 
Issues 

One of the best cought foreign 
issues was Unilever N. V., whose 
six buyers included five first-time 
purchasers, namely State Street 
(30,000), Axe-Houghton “B” (20,- 
000). United Science (12,500), 
Madison (10,000) and Dominick 
(5,000). In addition to this and the 
other previously named interna- 
tional stocks, foreign issues ac- 
quired by only one management 


each included: AEG (General 
Electric of Germany), Beecham 
Group Ltd., Borax (Holdings) 


Ltd., de Beers Ltd., Elliott Auto- 
mation Ltd., Montecatini, Rho- 
desian-Anglo American Ltd., St. 
Gobain, Simca, Schlumberger 
Ltd., Union Siderurgique Lor- 
raine, and Union Miniere du 
Haut-Katanga. Among the buyers 
of these important foreign 
stocks were the United Funds 
Group, Investment Trust of Bos- 
ton, the Value Line Special Situ- 
ations Fund, Lehman, Lazard, 
Axe-Houghton “B” and the Adams 
Express Group. To be sure, even 
in the aggregate these foreign is- 
sues are still far from rivaling, in 
terms of portfolio importance, 
such longer established stocks as 
International Nickel, Aluminium 
Ltd., Philips’ Lamp or Royal 
Dutch. But they do indicate a 
new and growing trend. 


Single transactions in domestic 
issues worth of note include the 
new 48,200 position in Bank of 
America established by the Affil- 
iated Fund-American Business 
Shares Group; the 16,000-share 
purchase of J. I. Case by State 
Street; and the initial purchase of 
35,600 Pabst Brewing shares by 
Madison Fund. Among other mis- 
cellaneous domestic issues which 
were well bought in multiple 
transactions, American Photocopy 
Equipment and W. R. Grace de- 
serve mention. Whereas Newport 
News Shipbuilding proved vul- 
nerable to multiple selling. 


In the category of the invest- 
ment companies’ own issues, Leh- 
man Corp. reduced its holdings of 
Electric Bond and Share by 13,000 
shares, and the Dreyfus Fund 
eliminated its 16,700 Tri-Conti- 


nental warrants. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 
BY JOHN DUTTON 














Read It All and Well 


The salesman who is connected 
with an investment firm that is 
properly staffed with experienced 
analysts is assisted materially in 
servicing his clients. If his firm’s 
policy is one of thoroughgoing 
analysis, based upon tne con- 
scientious conviction that their 
customers should be safeguarded 
from irresponsible recommenda- 
tions, then he is doubly blessed. 
There are many investment firms, 
however, that do not have the re- 
sources and the personnel to 
properly evaluate their recom- 
mendations. Much of the firm’s 
statistical work is done by part- 
ners who can only devote part 
time to this important facet of se- 
curities distribution. 


Whether or not a salesman rep- 
resents a firm that is dedicated 
to only recommending top-grade 
securities, it still behooves him to 
study his offerings, read and ana- 
lyze the prospectuses carefully, 
assiduously follow the news in 
order to develop his own feel of 
the market, and also the securities 
he is suggesting that his client 
acquire. No man can build a sound 
clientele in the investment busi- 
ness unless he becomes a thorough 
student of his offerings and knows 
more than superficial information 
reported by others. This is not a 
business for poll-parrots; not for 
the longer term at least. Only 
the man who makes a profession 
of his work deserves the respect 
of his customers. Bull markets 
always bring cn a crop of good 
talkers who temporarily swim 
with the tide, but we are dis- 
cussing securities men in this 
column. There is a difference. 


When You Read the Paper 


This column was motivated by 
today’s edition of the: local news- 
paper. Here’s just a sample. Un- 
der the heading “Earnings Report” 
the following item appeared. “X 
Company Inc. Year ended May 31 
net. income $1,294,706 or $1.03 a 
common share vs. $574,080 or 61c 
a year ago.”” No doubt through no 
fault of the company, nor possibly 
the paper, this was the truth but 
certainly not the whole truth. Any 
reader who jumped to the conclu- 
sion that net earnings had in- 
creased 42c a share had another 
look coming. During the year the 
company sold a subsidiary at a 
profit of about $600,000 which was 
a capital gain that would never 
reoccur from the sale of that same 
asset again. What a different pic- 
ture of true earnings would be 
given if that additional fact had 
been stated. The salesman who 
went off half cocked and gleefully 
advised his clients that the net 
earnings had increased from 61c 
to $1.03 would have some tall ex- 
pliaining to do when the annual 
report went out. Moral: Read it 


all and dig for the facts. 


Another Example — Same Paper 

Quote: “A consolidated balance 
sheet as of May 31 showed current 
assets of $8,565,465, including an 


inventory of $3,761,024 and liabil- 
ities of $5,456,751," the report 
stated. Phrased this way one 
would figure the net working 
capital at $3,108,714. But is this 
the whole story? Such an item 
should only encourage the inter- 
ested salesman, or stockowner, if 
he had an interest in this com- 
pany to secure a copy of that 


statement. In the current asset 
column, how much cash was there, 
how much in receivables, other 
assets, and what was the condition 
of the reccivables and the inven- 
tory? On the liability side what 
were those payables, to whom, in 
what amounts, for what? These 
are only a few of the basic ques- 
tions that should be answered. 


are poled balance sh 
e placed side by side an: 
lyzed. Even this is ely. +h 
ginning if you wish to study 
whether or not a company J 
which you have an interest ins 
salesman or an investor) has made 
progress, or retrogressed durin 
the year. And don’t forget the 
income account as well. 


eets shoulg 


A Magazine Recommends 

The fad today is to subscribe 
Some salesmen read almost every 
leading financial publication. };. 
vestors and speculators are buy. 
ing advisory services by the score 
I fill my wastebasket weekly with 
letters offering all sorts of deals 
whereby I can select the sure 
winners in the market for this 
year, next and into the life 
beyond. True, some of these sery.. 
ices, and most publications, are 
helpful and try to do a good job 
of reporting and of analysis. Many 
others are just tipster sheets look. 
ing for subscribers. If all these 
bright boys who want to make me 
rich knew so much they wouldn't 
need my money. But that’s an old 
story. 

Recently I came across a recom- 
mendation, by a non-member of 
the securities industry, of a low 
price stock with which I was very 
familiar. The company was lo- 
cated in my home town. The story 
superficially read very well. But 
the catch was that the author who 
did the story did not know man- 
agement. He thought he did ani 
he wrote glowingly about it. But 
those of us who live here knew 
some things that we did not wish 
to discuss when that underwritin 
was publicly offered only a few 
months before the item in ques. 
tion came to our attention. 

I am not inferring that the stor 
was improperly motivated. I an 
just assuring you that the fellow 
who wrote it possibly came ‘0 
town one day and he had a two 
nour talk with the enthusiast 
boy who ran the show. Then po: 
sibly he walked around the plant 
had lunch and went out that nigh 
to see one of our better nist! 
clubs in action. Then he returnet 
to his office full of hope for th 
future of the Slippery Potato Pe 
Company. 

Now if you had read that glow 
ing recommendation for this spec 
ulative stock and stopped ther 
you might have bought this be 
nanza for about twice what it! 
now quoted. Only a short tim 
after this article appearec t 
president of the company resign 
“for reasons of health,” audita 
were called in, and the late 
newspaper reports state that # 
inventory shortage of about $ 
500,000 has come to light. T™ 
headline for this article show 
have read: “Read this one cat 
fully ane check further.” 


Carreau Adds Noftsker 
Carreau & Company, 115 Broad 
way, New York City, members 
the New York Exchans 


Stock 


announce that William R. Noftsk 


is now associated with them 
registered representative. He ' 
formerly associated with Kid¢ 
Peabody & Co. 


John D. C. Towne, Jr. 
John D. C. Towne, Jr., 52, ‘ 
president of the Government } 


velopment Bank for Puerto ! 


passed away August 3 aite! 
brief illness. 

Mr. Towne had been 
president of Aubrey G. Lans\ 


& Co., government securities © 
an oie 


ers and, prior to that, 
of Guaranty Trust Compan) 
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Balance Be 


Open-End Balaneed Funds: 


American Business Shares-_----------_ 
Axe-Houghtoh Fund A_--___----__-- 
Axe-Houghton Fund B_~-._--------- 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund__________ 
Axe Science & Electronics________-_ 
Bost ee eb cette ceed 
Broad Street Investing___-_________- 
Commonwealth Investment ________- 
Diversified Investment Fund________ 
Dodet@ Cee FUNG. o.oo 2 te 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund_____ 
General Investors Trust_________-__- 
Group Securities—Fully Admin. Fund 
Institutional Foundation Fund___-__-- 
Bis Genes SE Gl ce 
Johnston Mutual Fund_____-___-__-- 
Knickerbocker. Pun@ 2.0.5... 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund____---_ 
Massachusetts Life Fund____________ 
Mutual Investment Fund___________- 
National Securities—Income ________ 
Nation-Wide Securities. _._.___________ 
New England: Fund__-..........<..- 
Putnam (George) Fund_____--__-_-_- 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund__-- 
Shareholders’ Trust of Boston______~_ 
Stein Roe & Farnham Balanced Fund 
Velen tae ee. ge 
Value Line Income Fund_________--- 
Weliinetem Pune —...-.0...-.....-- 
Ween I 2 oe kk 


Sub-Total Open-End Bal. Funds 


’ Open-End Stock Funds: 


Aero wae be ete osc wa es 
Aare Pee so le 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund____--_-_---~- 
Deere ree se oo eS 
Chemical Fund 
Eee Pate oa ue ee UT Ll 
de Vegh Mutual Fund________------- 
Dividend Shares 
peewee. we. 200 oe eS cS 
Eaton & Howard Steck Fund___-_--_- 
Been ee Sse ec nu oe ccc. 
Pie Be 8 ok ne eae 
Fundamental Investors _.__________- 
General Capital Corp... 2... oc. 
Group Securities — Com. Stock Fund 
Guardian Mutual Fund____-_- -__-- 
Ineorporated Investors  _.._.__--_-_- 
Institutional Investors Mutual Fund§§ 
Investment Co. of America_____---_- 
Investment Trust of Boston_____-__-_- 
Se i ee 
Massachusetts Investors Trust_____-- 
Massachusetts Investors Growth Stock 
Missiles-Jets & Automation________- 
National Investors _............-.-- 
National Securities—Stocks 
One Wiliam. Street. =-. 2... 2+ 
Pine Street Wid. 22.2222 -__...__-.- 
Prince (T. Rowe) Growth Stock_-_-__- 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark—Com. Stk. 
Selected American Shares 
Sovereign Investors ________________ 
State Street Investment__-_____------ 
Stein Roe & Farnham Stock Fund_-__ 
Se er 
United Accumulative Fund 
United Continental Fund 
United Income Fund 
United Science Fund_____________-_ = 
Value Line Special Situations_______ 
Wall Street Investing 
TP i ts 


Sub-Total Open-End Stock Funds 
Total Open-End Funds 


ee ee ee a a ee ee ee 


Closed-End Companies: 


investmen 


ft 


Adama: Gepress oe 
American European Securities 
American International 
Carriers OR ELAS Ag eee a Ned 
Dominick Fund (Formerly Nat’l Shs.) 
General American Investors 
General Public Service 
Lebiman: Cotte oo ee 
Madison Fund{{ 
Ningave: Ghats 
Overseas Securities 
Tri-Continenta! 


Total Closed-End Companies____ 
Grand Total 


*Including corporate short-term notes where so included by reporting 
~ t company; also other assets. *Investment bonds and pre- 
Fred stocks; Moody’s Aaa through Ba for bonds; Fitch’s AAA through 





End of Quarterly Periods 


Net Cash & Governments? > 


Thousands of Dollars 


——End of 





Mar. Jun. 

3,257 3,202 
2,185.— 4,853 
3,465 -~ 4,168 
1,455 2,719 
5,528 5,616 
4,258 2,381 
9,220 9,157 
750 1,221 
362 287 
25,278 26,172 
1,090 1,439 
652 446 
1,132 1,513 
15,495 26,421 
396 468 
1,336 1,006 
18,714 17,424 
2,758 2,620 
1,389 619 
3,457 1,390 
2,639 2,212 
2,793 2,395 
8,692 8,217 
2,893 5,739 
926 4,345 
6,014 7,238 
110 672 
1,996 3,267 
101,964 110,654 
373 384 
230,577 258,245 
360 235 
56,231 55,913 
1,954 2,871 
10,976 10,736 
2,970 5,109 
3,835 4,946 
542 392 
41,695 39,986 
770 9,032 
24,818 24,627 
48 70 
4,819 4,770 
4,522 6,052 
102 201 
1,540 1,050 
39 679 
18,695 9,355 
2,592 2,855 
17,358 18,544 
18,098 14,270 
20,276 29,103 
5,668 17,553 
472 926 
1,156 3,082 
9,336 5,421 
23,167 21,016 
930 961 

4,049 4,760 

766 668 
3,176 3,716 
6 72 
13,322 12,496 
411 433 

1,476 545 
8,862 9,446 
1,139 1,932 
6,411 7,243 
3,094 3,705 

igialnine 895 
1,128 1,097 

219 143 
317,028 336,906 
547,605 595,151 

4,737 4,679 
2,082 4,153 
1,774 1,715 

1,474 1,332 
2,531 1,972 
4,097 6,149 
6,873 5,246 

14,821 18,938 

6,205 5,591 
2,816 3,060 
8,178 10,394 

19,365 17,286 
74.953 80,515 
622,558 675,666 
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cent of gross assets. 





Jun. Mar. 


12.0 31.6 
9.7 36.4 
3.2 25.2 
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CHANGES IN CASH POSITION OF 86 INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
JUNE 30, 1959 vs. MARCH 31, 1959 


OPEN-END COMPANIES: Balanced Funds... 


Stock Funds 


Plus 
13 
14 


Minus Approx. Unchanged Total 


il 
17 


7 
11 
4 


22 


31 
42 
13 


~ 86 





Percent of Net Assets 
End of. 





Jun. 


31.2 
32.0 
22.1 

§25.0 
19.7 

130.6 
10.8 
23.3 
26.1 
23.4 
20.7 
22.1 
17.0 

9.6 

132.8 

15. 
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Common stocks only. 


s of 86 Investment Companies 


Investment Bonds and 
Preferred Stocks* 


Com. Stocks and Lower 





Grade Bonds & Pfds. 
Percent of Net Assets 








End of. 

Mar. Jun. 
56.5 56.8 
59.3 58.3 
71.9 74.7 
877.5 $74.0 
67.1 57.8 
$64.7 $66.7 
86.1 87.7 
70.2 70.7 
71.0 72.7 
70.0 72.5 
65.1 66.3 
58.9 61.1 
76.3 78.9 
84.9 83.9 
$65.6 $65.4 
78.8 80.4 
82.6 85.9 
58.4 59.1 
66.7 69.1 
rg 84.1 
88.2 89.8 
58.5 57.7 
65.0 61.8 
71.3 72.1 
67.3 66.2 
68.6 62.5 
62.5 61.6 
96.6 90.3 
88.3 89.7 
64.3 64.0 
54.9 53.0 
70.6 70.8 
97.4 98.4 
89.2 89.8 
93.3 90.8 
78.3 79.4 
97.2 97.2 
90.3 89.9 
97.2 95.7 
84.5 85.4 
98.4 86.1 
82.85 84.0 
99.4 99.1 
96.4 96.6 
99.1 98.9 
99.5 99.0 
97.5 98.4 
87.5 86.2 
93.0 96.2 
94.3 93.7 
87.0 86.6 
§93.7 §92.5 
87.0 90.3 
98.6 98.1 
97.7 93.8 
67.3 63.1 
98.1 96.7 
94.9 97.2 
91.1 92.1 
83.4 86.9 
76.2 76.4 
97.3 97.8 
96.2 95.9 
96.0 94.6 
92.2 92.7 
94.7 95.4 
95.6 98.2 
86.3 89.2 
96.0 95.0 
93.3 93.5 
96.0 94.8 
§100.0 88.9 
87.4 88.2 
94.1 95.9 
92.4 91.8 
83.0 83.0 
94.5 94.8 
85.7 77.9 
94.5 95.1 
84.4 87.0 
89.8 92.0 
92.7 89.7 
84.3 87.9 
94.7 93.5 
92.6 94.4 
92.8 93.1 
§69.2 §72.4 
88.3 88.3 
84.0 86.1 
88.3 88.6 
83.9 83.8 


BB for preferreds (or approximate equivalents). {Bonds and preferreds 
irrespective of quality classification. 


$In per- 


**Proceeds from sales 


t¢Estimated. 


notes. c All convertible (or with warrants). 





(543) 31 


Security Transactions by the 86 
Investment Companies During 
April - June, 1959 - 


(In Thousands ef Dellars )——____——> 


























Portfolie Securities Of this: Portfelie 
Other than Governments Common Stocks 
Total Total Total Total 
Purchasestt Sales** Parchasestt Sales*® 
al,128 al,529 1,128 1,529 
1,525 4,407 884 4,047 
9,399 4,498 5,865 2,774 
255 1,208 170 1,208 
2,391 1,849 1,001 1,849 
19,153 10,254 3,697 A 
17,510 9,367 9,938 3,687 
6,828 6,032 3,601 4,501 
3,553 3,644 3,351 2,817 
531 422 349 306 
4,458 4,328 3,239 2,071 
915 110 813 109 
2,462 1,810 2,462 1,810 
2,922 1,693 2,477 1,589 
70,737 51,322 27,585 26,216 
1,309 976 1,040 724 
1,335 1,914 N.A. N.A. 
8,702 7,057 5,260 4,819 
4,219 1,470 3,042 929 
4,502 2,776 4,467 517 
6,024 3,679 4,216 3,678 
4,150 3,201 743 1,007 
1,675 1,365 710 1,365 
12,509 9,019 8,709 6,956 
7,510 6,890 1,900 4,726 
6,515 4,286 2,322 3,599 
2,463 1,975 1,657 1,581 
741 1,562 §22 1,406 ~ 
6,789 9,557 3,911 8,702 
70,597 50,729 47,233 49,230 
1,155 601 236 250 
283 ,962 209,530 152,528 151,062 
603 287 603 287 
al9,929 al1,696 19,929 11,696 
2,912 3,742 2,618 2,956 
2,225 688 2,225 688 
12,608 5,681 £12,608 £14,656 
13,369 11,720 12,383 10,366 
4,891 4,775 4,415 4,775 
5,800 4,395 5 4,395 
11,875 9,209 11,875 9,209 
11,366 5,460 8,924 3,460 
1,300 723 1,275 718 
18,379 13,812 17,953 13,812 
10,745 5,923 10,745 5,923 
None 176 None 176 
9,683 2,675 9,683 2,675 
1,555 1,987 1,555 1,574 
23,614 15,942 23,541 15,942 
476 1,748 476 1,748 
12,129 6,493 10,170 5,630 
,897 1 3, 1,893 
al6,826 al0,251 16,826 10,251 
a38,778 a25,346 38,778 25,346 
al6,515 al3,617 16,515 13,617 
579 402 459 402 
6,226 2,431 6,226 2,431 
16,443 11,074 16,443 11,074 
36,736 38,898 36,484 38,898 
1,566 1,638 1,566 1,053 
1,455 188 1,455 172 
2,525 1,051 2,376 1,051 
8,881 7,289 8,831 7,230 
118 38 118 38 
12,230 11,159 12,230 11,159 
1,089 119 1,089 119 
1,160 409 1,142 409 
26,925 11,123 25,032 6,502 
3,585 3,102 3,202 1,896 
7,021 2,304 7,021 1,911 
10,114 3,676 8,900 3,524 
2,177 3,263 1,893 3,263 
219 None 219 None 
682 597 530 329 
379,206 257,000 367,211 243,254 
663,168 466,530 519,739 394,316 
1,613 1,379 1,595 1,244 
685 2,597 685 2,039 
1,068 976 1,056 965 
1,219 1 ,054 579 62 
3,104 2,581 3,103 2,445 
635 2,815 635 2,815 
3,054 1,514 2,983 1,514 
8,331 12,356 8,331 12,356 
16,454 16,035 13,983 11,813 
76 66 76 1 
1,187 1,077 1,187 tt1,050 
5,843 7,082 5,643 5,742 
1,413 None 1,413 None 
44,682 49,532 41,269 42,046 
707,850 516,062 561,008 436,362 


$8Owned by 83 savings banks, ete. in New Yerk State. 
"Formerly Pennroad Corporation. a Exclusive of corporate short-term 


AVERAGE ALLOCATION 8Y 86 COMPANIES OF ASSETS TO CASH AND EQUIVALENT, 
DEFENSIVE SECURITIES, AND RISK SECURITIES 


March 31, 1959 June 3@, 1959 


Net cash, etc., and Governments 
Defensive securities ‘investment bonds and preferreds) 


eecseusecesseeeveauun 6.5% 
9 


Risk securities (common stocks plus lower grade bonds and preferreds) 83. 


Totals 


92 


83.8 
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Continued from first page 


As We See It 


are worthy of some careful thought on the part of many 
who would not otherwise be greatly interested in the 
matter. s 

No Solution 


The idea that agricultural problems of any sort can 
be solved by dividing large land holdings into small par- 
cels and placing them in the hands of workers who own 
no land is singularly out of keeping with the trend of 
the times. Basic changes in farm techniques and advanc- 
ing technology in general are rendering the small farm 
quite susceptible to failure. The machinery with which 
farming of all sorts is now done is efficient only on larger 
tracts and the equipment necessary to the operation of a 
successful farm is expensive. Much more adequate train- 
ing and a great deal more capital than are ordinarily 
found among farm workers anywhere are in sine qua non 
of profitable farm operation in this day and time. The 
statistics of agriculture in this country over the past two 
or three decades are eloquent of the working of these 
factors. 


In 1920 there were 6.5 million farms in this country; 
in 1950 there were only 5.6 million; and in 1957 there 
were only 4.9 million. That this decline is not merely a 
result of reduced acreage in farms is evident from the 
fact that total land in farms rose from 956 million acres 
in 1920 to 1,159 million in 1950. Later figures are not 
available, but it may be taken for granted that no great 
change in the trend has occurred. The size of the average 
farm has greatly increased, and it is known that a very 
large part of the subsidies paid out by the Federal Gov- 
ernment goes to farmers with very large operations. Nor 
do these figures tell the full story. There has developed 
in this country a sort of professional farm operator who 
owns but little, or perhaps none of the land he cultivates. 
They simply operate the farms of half dozen or so owners 
who find it more profitable to have their farms operated 
in this way than to try to keep going on their own with 
small acreage at their disposal. Doubtless conditions in 
Cuba are different in many respects from those in this 
country, but there can be little doubt that the same 
principles apply there. 


But it is not only in agriculture that programs such 
as that of Mr. Castro have failed in the past, are failing 
today and will continue to fail in the future. Of course, 
Mr. Castro is just another dictator to add to the long list 
of those who have been having their day in Latin America 
for a long while past. So far as can be learned he is bent 
upon confiscation (or the equivalent) of the property af 
him who hath for distribution to him who hath not. What 
he cannot seize or distribute is the ability, the energy, 
the know-how, and often even the capital of those who 
have succeeded in contributing to the economic welfare 
of their country. The fact that so large a proportion of 
the property seized, or to be seized, is foreign owned 
renders it easier for him to obtain support for his pro- 
gram of confiscation, but the fact that his economy is 
in a relatively large degree built upon foreign capital 
makes his present course the more likely to fail—and 
more deserving of failure. 


An Old Story 


Of course, similar “movements” have been underway 
in Latin America, and for that matter in many other parts 
of the world, for a long time past. The results have been 
what should have been expected. Foreign capital no 
longer flows readily to these places and the native popu- 
lation have neither the capital nor the constructive ability 
to replace foreign capital and foreign leadership in the 
development of their resource or in the service of their 
populations. And, strangely enough, it is in this milieu 
that so many proposals are made for “loans” by the Fed- 
eral Government, or sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a means of promoting the economic welfare and 
industrial advance of backward countries! It appears self- 
evident to us that the solution is not to be found in this 
approach, any more than it is by trying to buy good- 
will with lavish outright gifts. 

Let it be conceded that a good deal of exploitation 
has occurred in past generations when private capital 
went into backward areas. It was but natural that a high 
rate of return had to be in sight before capital would enter 
such venturesome undertakings. It was also doubtless, 
more or less inevitable, human beings being what they 
are, that advantage would be taken of the natives who 
were not versed in such matters. Few Manhattans were 
purchased with strings of beads, but the attitude of the 
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capitalists, particularly in Latin America perhaps, was 
often picaresque. Thus in Cuba as in many other places 
conditions have developed to a point that they might not 
have otherwise reached, and a basis iaid which would 
otherwise not exist for such confiscation as has been so 
frequently seen during the past two or three decades. 

But the problem now is to find a way to get these 
economies on their feet, and the populations less restive. 
Merely to drive out the foreign capitalists, or even to 
confiscate the wealth of domestic capitalists, is certainly 
not the answer. Some means must be found to convert 
these natives into reasonably energetic and capable busi- 
nessmen. A large part of the conversion will without 
doubt have to be done by the natives themselves. Just 
how this problem is to be solved we have no idea, but we 
are certain that it has to be solved if real progress is to 
be made. The Castros seems to be without ideas on or 


interest in the matter. 





Continued from first page 


Market for U.S. Securities 
And Open Market Operations 


we encourage monopolistic prac- 
tices or administered pricing, and 
few would advocate government 
interference with the market 
process as a general principle. On 
the contrary, nearly everyone 
would agree that such develop- 
ments are injurious to the best 
use of our resources, that they 
distort the equitable distribution 
of final product, and that they 
interfere with economic progress. 

Differences of viewpoint on 
free markets arise only when the 
complexities of specific market 
situations make it difficult to 
discern whether markets are, in 
fact, functioning as efficiently as 
we might reasonably’ expect. 
Well-informed and well - inten- 
tioned observers will disagree 
as to whether an appropriate de- 
gree of competition exists in par- 
ticular markets and, if not, as to 
what corrective steps, if any, it 
is appropriate for government to 
take. 

If the policies we follow in the 
financial field are to be fully ef- 
fective in promoting growth and 
stability, they must be able to 
permeate the economy through 
the mechanism of efficient mar- 
kets. This generalization applies 
to all markets, for all types of 
goods and services. Naturally, 
the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve are most immediately con- 
cerned with financial markets, 
both because we have some direct 
responsibility for these markets, 
and because they represent the 
main channel through which the 
government financial policies to 
foster growth and stability must 
pass. 


The Market for Government 
Securities 


We are especially concerned 
with the market for United States 
Government securities. With a 
Federal debt of $285 billion, Gov- 
ernment securities are a common 
and important asset in the port- 
folios of businesses, financial] in- 
stitutions, and individuals. An 
efficient market for government 
securities is obviously needed for 
the functioning of our financial 
mechanism. We are fortunate in 
this country to have such a mar- 
ket. From the standpoint of the 
Federal Reserve, it is hard to 
conceive of the effective regula- 
tion of the reserve position of the 
banking system without some such 
facility through which to conduct 
open market operations of large 
magnitude. 

The initial results of our study 
of this market with the Treasury 
are encouraging in many ways. As 
Was pointed out in the summary 
of the study made available to 
the Committee on July 24, huge 
transactions are carried out every 
day in an orderly fashion and at 
very small cost to ultimate inves- 
tors....One cannot fail to be. im- 





pressed by the fact that there are 
dealers who stand ready, at their 
own initiative and at their own 
risk, to buy or sel large blocks of 
securities. Frequently, singie 
transactions run into millions of 
dollars. Despite the absence of 
any assurance that a given pur- 
chase will be followed by an off- 
setting sale, dealers quote bid and 
ask prices that typically have a 
spread of less than one-quarter of 
1% on the price of long-term 
bonds and range down to a few 
one-hundredths of 1% on Treas- 
ury bill yields. 

Those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the preliminary 
study manuscripts are aware that 
they do suggest that some im- 
provements in the government se- 
curities market may be in order. 
We would hope that these im- 
provements can be made within 
the framework of existing author- 
ity and through voluntary co- 
operation with various market 
participants. There is, however, 
a possibility that further authority 
might be necessary or desirable. 
We expect to have a clearer idea 
about how to accomplish desirable 
improvements after we have had 
an opportunity to consider care- 
fully the findings of the staff 
study just completed. 


There is one possible change in 
the organization of the govern- 
ment securities market that would 
not, as I view it, lead to improve- 
ment. That change would be the 
enforced conversion of the present 
over-the-counter dealer market 
into an organized exchange mar- 
ket. The reasons why this change 
would not be constructive or even 
practicable are set forth in the 
joint statement on the study’s 
findings. On the other hand, any 
efforts on the part of existing or- 
ganized exchanges to extend or 
strengthen the facilities now made 
available to buyers and sellers of 
government securities should cer- 
tainly be encouraged. There is no 
reason why better exchange facil- 
ities would not prove to be a help- 
ful supplement to those provided 
by the present dealer market. 


Another change affecting the 
government securities market that 
has been suggested relates to Fed- 
eral Reserve participation in it, 
and pertains in particular to the 
extension to longer term maturi- 
ties of Federal Reserve open mar- 
ket operations. Some discussion 
of this suggested change is appro- 
priate here, for it is not a matter 
encompassed by the Treasury- 
Federal Reserve study. 


System Operations in Short-Term 
Government Securities 

Since the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve accord in 1951, the System’s 
day-to-day trading in government 
securities has largely been in 
short-term issues. In 1953, after 
extensive re-examination of Sys- 
tem operations.in the. open mar- 





ket, the Federal Open Markat 
Committee formally resolyeg +. 
make this a continuing practice 

I think that nearly everyona 
who has studied these matter 
would agree that the bulk of Feg. 
eral Reserve operations Must be 
conducted in short-term secyr;. 
ties; that necessarily means large. 
ly in Treasury bills. The short. 
term sector of the market is where 
the greater part of the volume of 
all trading occurs. Dealer Dosi- 
tions are characteristically and 
understandably concentrated in 
these shorter issues. Differences; 
of view on whether System trad. 
ing should extend outside the 
short-term area hinge upon 
whether or not some small part of 
our regular buying and selling 
should be done in the longer term 
area. 


To appraise this difference jy 
viewpoint, we need first to con. 
sider the basic economics of Sys. 
tem open market operations. Fed. 
eral Reserve operations in goy- 
ernment. securities influence 
prices and yields of outstanding 
securities in three fundamentally 
different ways: 


(1) They change the volume of 
reserves otherwise available to 
member banks for making loans 
and investments or paying off 
debts; 

(2) They affect the volume of 
securities available for trading 
and investment; and 

(3) They influence the expec. 
tations of professional traders ani 
investors regarding market trends, 

Of these effects, the first is by 
far the most important. Under 
our fractional reserve banking 
system, additions to or subtrac- 
tions from commercial bank re- 
serves have a multiple expansiv2 
or contractive effect on bank 
lending and _ investing power. 
Other things being equal, this 
means that any given change in 
System holdings of securities will 
tend to be accompanied by a 
change in commercial bank port 
folios of loans and investments | 
several times as large. Unlike | 
many other institutional investors, 
commercial banks maintain gov- 
ernment security portfolios with 4 
wide maturity distribution ai- 
though the largest component wi: 
be short-term securities. Hence, 
the major effect on market prices 
and interest rates will result from 
the actions subsequently taken 
by commercial banks to expand or 
contract their asset portfolios, ana 
the impact will be distributed 
throughout the market. 

With regard to the effect on the 
availability of securities in tne 
market, substantial System pur- 
chases or sales of short-term se- 
curities exert a minimum influ- 
ence on the market supply. Fort 
example, most of the $35 billion 
of bills outstanding is in the hanas 
of potential traders. On the other 
hand, much the largest part of the 
marketable longer term issues }5 
in the hands of permanent inves- 
tors. Current trading in them is 
confined to a very small fraction 
of the outstanding volume. Fo: 
this reason, the long-term area 0: 
the market shows greater temp0- 
rary reaction than the short-ter™ 
area to large purchase or sa‘ 
orders. 


Cannot Offset Long-Term 
Purchases 


Any attempt to use System 
operations to influence the matur- 
ity pattern of interest rates 
help debt management would no 
produce lasting benefits and wou'4 
produce real difficulties. If an a‘ 
tempt were made to lower lons- 
term interest rates by System put” 
chases of bonds and to offset the 


effect on reserves by accompany: 
ing sales of short-term issues 
market holdings of participant: 
would shift by a correspondin? 
amount from long-term securities 
to short ones. This process cou}? 
continue until the System’s por’ 
folio consisted largely of long 
term securities. Accordingly, t® 
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system would have put itself into 
a frozen portfolio position. 


The effect of thus endeavoring 
49 Jower long-term yields, without 
affecting bank reserves, would be 
+o increase the over-all liquidity 
of the economy. Not only would 
+he supply of short-term issues 
in the market be increased, but 
also all government bonds out- 
standing would be made more 
liquid because they could be more 
readily converted into cash. The 
problem of excess liquidity in 
the economy, already a _ serious 
one, would be intensified. The 
Treasury now, even with the pres- 
ent interest rate ceiling, would 
have no difficulty in reaching the 
same result. It has merely to issue 
some $20 billion of short - term 
securities and use the proceeds to 
retire outstanding long-term debt. 
Fortunately, it is not contemplat- 
ing any such action. 

The effect of System open mar- 
ket operations on the expectations 
of market professionals, can be 
of critical importance depending 
upon the market area in which 
the operations are conducted. In 
the longer term area of the mar- 
ket, dealers, traders and portfolio 
managers are particularly sensi- 
tive to unusual changes in supply 
and demand. One important rea- 
son is that long-term securities 
are subject to wider price fluc- 
tuation relative to given changes 
in interest rates than are short- 
term issues. Therefore, trading or 
portfolio positions in them incur 
a greater price risk. 


These traders and investors in 
long-term securities are aware 
that the System holds the econ- 
omy’s largest single portfolio of 
government securities. They also 
know that the System is the only 
investor of virtually unlimited 
means. Consequently, if the Sys- 
tem regularly engaged in open 
market operations in longer term 
securities with uncertain price 
effects, the professionals would 
either withdraw from active trad- 
ing or endeavor to operate on the 
same side of the market as they 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
the System was operating. 


Could Unstabilize the Economy 


If the professionals in the mar- 
ket did the former, the Federal 
Reserve would become in fact the 
price and yield administrator of 
the long-term government secu- 
rities market. If they did the lat- 
ter, the total effect might be to 
encourage artificially bullish or 
bearish expectations as to prices 
and yields on long-term securities. 
This could lead to unsustainable 
price and yield levels which 
would not reflect basic supply and 
demand forces. The dangerous 
potentialities of such a develop- 
ment is illustrated by the specula- 
tive build-up and liquidation of 
mid-1958, described in detail in 
the Treasury - Federal Reserve 
Study. 

Either of these effects would 
permeate, and tend to be disturb- 
a. to, the whole capital market. 
d ccordingly, instead of working 
as a stabilizing force for the econ- 
omy, such open market operations 


~ ‘ong-term securities could have 
le 


Words. ae result. In other 
ame if the Federal Reserve 
vere to intrude in the adjustment 
©! supply and demand in order 
directly 


Rab to influence prices and 
2‘€ids on long-term securities or 


in a way that . 
_a Way resulted in - 
tainable aga 


would Gmerices, and yields, it 
“impair the functioning of 

@ vitally important market 

Process, 

ome Public discussion of the 
ceral Reserve’s present practice 


of conducting open market oper- 
ations in short 


ities’ % -term securities im- 
System bees to me, that the 
m has assumed an intract- 
this al doctrinaire position on 
a, a ter. This is not a correct 
Jone etation of what we have 
aa We adopted this practice 
aad cs a age: study of experience 
nl e effects of our opera- 

“Ss Upon the market and the 


banking system. In this review, 
we were naturally mindful of the 
specific tasks of the System, 
namely, to regulate the growth of 
the money supply in accordance 
with the economy’s needs and to 
help maintain a stable value for 
the dollar. 


The practice or technique was 
adopted, not as an iron rule, but 
as a general procedure for the 
conduct of current operations. It 
is subject to change at any time 
and is formally reconsidered once 
each year by the Federal Open 
Market Committee in the light of 
recent experience. Exceptions can 
be, and have been, authorized by 
the Committee in situations where 
either Treasury financing needs, 
conditions in the money market, 
or the requirements of monetary 
policy call for such variations. 
The System, at times has been a 
subscriber to longer term issues 
in Treasury exchange offerings 
when appropriate, and at other 
times has purchased such securi- 
ties in the market. 


In other words, we endeavor 
to apply this practice flexibly as 
we do all of our practices in the 
administration of monetary policy. 
As I have stated to this Com- 
mittee on other occasions, flexi- 
bility is an essential ingredient 
of our entire reserve banking op- 
erations when reserve banking 
loses flexibility, it will no longer 
be able to do the job that is re- 
quired of the central bank in the 
market economies of the free 
world. 


Revised Measurements of 
Economic Growth Announced 


Before concluding my state- 
ment, I want to mention one en- 
tirely different matter that has 
special relevance to the broad 
scope of the Committee’s interest. 
That is the measurement of 
growth. As you know, one of the 
frequently used indicators of 
growth in the industrial sector has 
been the Board’s index of indus- 
trial production. One of the great 
lessons we learn from the com- 
pilation of this index, which we 
try to do as carefuly and com- 
petently as we know how, is that 
the mere matter of measuring 
growth is a very tricky thing. 

As the structure of the economy 
keeps changing, the job of com- 
bining measures of its many parts 
into a single index cannot be done, 
despite our best efforts, without 
having to make major revisions 
every few years. We again have 
underway a basic revision, the 
final results of which will be 
available soon. The nub of what 
this revision shows is that the 
growth rate in the sectors covered 
by the Board’s index has been 
materially greater over the past 
decade than has appeared from 
the unrevised index. 

The statistical data that we 
have to use from month to month, 
can only be cross-checked in a 
comprehensive way when we have 
available the results of a full 
census. Congress authorized the 
Department of Commerce to con- 
duct one of these in 1947, and an- 
other as of 1954. The immense 
task of digesting and reapprais- 
ing the results of these censuses, 
and then refitting all of the 
monthly data into these basic 
benchmarks, has now progressed 
far enough to indicate that the 
revised index, with the 1947-49 
period as the starting point at 
100, will show a level of around 
165 at mid-1959. That is 10 points 
higher than the figure shown by 
our unrevised index for June. 

Some of this difference re- 
sults because we are now able to 
include, with appropriate propor- 
tional weight alongside other 
items, more of the fuel and energy 
production that has been going on 
all the time without being repre- 
sented in the index. More than 
half of the difference, however, 
results from improvements 


in 
measurement of presently  in- 
cluded industries. The monthly 


movements of the revised and 
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present indexes are quite similar, 
so that main effect of the revision 
in the total is to tilt upward this 
measure of industrial growth over 
the past decade. For example, it 
now appears that industrial out- 
put of consumer goods on a re- 
vised basis has risen at an aver- 
age annual rate of 3.8% as com- 
pared with 3.2% shown by the 
unrevised index for the consumer 
goods sector. Population growth 
has been at a rate of 1.7% per 
year. 

Industrial production, to be 
sure, is only one of the ways that 
growth might be measured, but 
it is a measure in real terms and 
so is free of price influences. 
Crude measurements of growth in 
aggregate dollar terms can be 
seriously misleading, not only 
with respect to what the economy 
has done but also in marking out 
guidelines as to how we may 
reasonably expect the economy to 
grow in the years ahead. It is no 
achievement to have a rise of 10% 
in the general price level such as 
occurred in the months after the 


Korean outbreak — even though 
that does puff up the figures on 
Gross National Product quite 


handsomely. The increase of 15% 
in the current dollar value of 
Gross National Product from 1955 
to 1957 was only half of what it 
seemed to be because it was in- 
flated by a general price increase 
of 7%. 

Throughout its entire history, 
this economy has grown by stag- 
gering magnitudes. It is because 
I, for one, want to do everything 
I can to keep it growing that I 
urge the maintenance of free mar- 
kets and reasonably stable prices 
as primary objectives of public 
policy. 


Superior Window Go. 
Securities Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. is 
offering publicly today (Aug. 6) 
50,000 shares of Superior Window 
Co. 70-cent cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock, $8 par value, 
at $10 a share. In addition, offering 
is being made of 125,000 shares 
of Superior Window class A com- 
mon stock, par value 10 cents, at 
a price of $4 a share. 

The preferred stock is converti- 
ble into class A common stock at 
the basic rate of 2% shares of 
class A common for each share of 
preferred. It is redeemable at 
$10.70 per share plus accrued 
dividends. 

The net proceeds will be used to 
pay off loans, purchase 300,000 
shares of the company’s outstand- 
ing class B common stock, to pur- 
chase the assets of Superior 
Trucking Co., and the balance 
used for general corporate pur- 
poses. 

Superior Window Co., with 
headquarters at Hialeah, Fla., a 
suburb of Miami, manufactures 
and sells a complete line of resi- 
dential and commercial aluminum 
windows, jalousies and curtain 
walls. 

Giving effect to this offering 
and application of proceeds, capi- 
talization will consist of 50,000 
shares 70 cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, $8 par 
value; 125,000 shares class A com- 
mon stock, par value 10 cents; 
150,C00 shares of class B common 
stock, par value 10 cents; and 
combined debt securities of $611,- 
471. 

In the nine months ended May 
31, 1959, earnings after taxes were 
$91,676, equal to 33 cents per 
share based on the 275,000 com- 
bined shares of class A and class 
B common stock to be outstanding 
upon completion of the financing. 


Form Black & Co. 


(Special to THE FrnaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, Oregon—Black & 
Co., Inc. has been formed with 


offices in the U. S. National Bank 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. Lawrence S. Black is a 
principal in the firm. 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


Answering the Skeptics 


Despite the strong recommenda- 
tions to buy New York City bank 
stocks that have been put forth 
for several years by the bank 
stock specialists, there have been 
many skeptics who have preferred 
to confine their attention to the 
more speculative media. They 
have been skeptics because they 
could apparently find no basis for 
better price levels of the bank 
stocks. But let us look at one, and 
probably the best, reason for the 
bank stocks’ better market be- 
havior. At the mid-year date in 
1954, after allowing for mergers, 
the total loan volume of the lead- 
ing New York City banks was 
$11,749,328,000. On the June 30 
quarter date in 1959, the corre- 
sponding total of loans was $16,- 
916,920,000, an increase of $5,176,- 
590,000, or about 44%. 


Now, an increase in loan volume 
of over five billion is a huge bet- 
terment; but that is not all. As the 
banks do not publish at interim 
dates the average rates of return 
derived by them on loans and on 
securities holdings, we have to 
use the yearend dates for this in- 
formation. At the 1954 year-end, 
the average rate of return on loans 
and discounts was 3.34%, whereas 
at the corresponding date in 1958, 
it was 4.61%, or 1.27 percentage 
points higher, or nearly 40%. If 
these banks can, in such a span 
of years, increase volume by 44%, 
and rates by close to 40%, surely 
they have the makings of higher 
earnings, for their operating ex- 
penses are not moving higher at 
a corresponding rate. 


A further factor is that the rates 
on securities investments are not 
standing still. They are partici- 
pating in the push, and several 
weeks ago we witnessed the U. S. 
bill rate going across 4%, an “ap- 
palling” development for the soft 
money advocates in Congress and 
elsewhere. Further, it is not im- 
possible that money rates will go 
even higher, for the Administra- 
tion is pushing its effort to have 
the legal rate on Government 
paper lifted so that it may be 
easier to finance the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s needs. 


There have been predictions of 
5% money on prime rate loans 
before 1959 is over; but that de- 
veloping or not, the banks are in 
a favorable position so far as rates 
and volume are concerned. And 
there probably has been no time 
in recent years when the banks 
have been committing such a large 
proportion of their assets to loans. 


There has been some coolness 
toward the banks because yields 
have been shrinking. It is this 
department’s thought that this will 
be corrected to some degree by 
increased rates as we go along. 
The present average payout on 
operating earnings is 55.6%, which 
surely leaves room for some divi- 
dend increases. 


To the extent that the banks 
hold long-term bonds, their in- 
vestment positions show them with 
losses. Some of these were shown 
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in the June 30, 1959, reports. How- 
ever, they were not large in rela- 
tion to volume of securities hold- 
ings, and, additionally, the banks 
have largely confined their buy- 
ing of governments to relatively 
short terms on which the “roll 
over” into new issues of shorts is 
rapid. Also, some losses will be 
utilized as tax offsets. Aside from 
this, sizable holdings of tax-ex- 
empts are being carried by the 
New York banks. 
* * e 


Mergers: Fact and Rumored 


The sole remaining obstacles te 
consummation of the Chemical 
Corn Exchange-New York Trust 
merger are the approval of the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, and that of the Federal Re- 
serve. If these are obtained, it is 
expected that the combined insti- 
tution will be in operation around 
Labor Day. There has been re- 
markably little public opposition 
to this proposed merger. 

We hear rumors of other merg- 
ers. Among them are Manufac- 
turers-Hanover, and Hanover-Ir- 
ving. Probably the basis for the 
latter is merely the juxtaposition 
of the two headquarters offices 
on lower Broadway. 

a ate * 


Banks Following Customers 

There has been a trend among 
the New York banks to move far- 
ther uptown. It is not that any 
headquarters office has left the 
general area of the financial dis- 
trict, but rather that integrated 
branch offices have sought uptown 
sites at which to establish a large 
portion of the bank’s operations 
and personnel. With the trend of 
general business headed north on 
Manhattan, it is, of course, natural 
for the banks to follow their 
customers. 


Sip’n Snack Stock 
Now Being Offered 


Investment Bankers of America, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., is 
presently offering a new issue of 
200,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) of Sip’n Snack 
Shoppes, Inc. at $2 per share. 

The company is engaged prima- 
rily in the operation of snack 
counters, bars and refreshment 
stands in various retail stores and 
sport and amusement centers, in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The net proceeds will be used to 
repay loans, for purchase of 
equipmert, and for working capi- 
tal and other corporate purposes. 


New Chappelle Branch 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Frank 
Chappelle & Co. has opened a 
branch office in the Commerce 


Building under the direction of 
Edgar J. Mulvaney. 





NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


Almalgamating National Bank of India Litt, ) 
and Grindlays Bank Lid, 


Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C3 


London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 . 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Trustee Depts.: 13 St. James’s 8q.; Gevt. 
Rd., Nairobi; Ins. Dept.: 54 Parliament 
St.; Travel Dept.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; Im- 
come Tax Depts.: 54 Parliament st. & 
18 St. James’s Sq. 
Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, TR, 
UGANDA, ZANZIBAR & SOMALILAND PROTSCTORsg 


Branches in: 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KEENE, 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, 
ADEN, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATR, 

NORTHFRN AND SOUTHFRN RHODESIA, 
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Continued from page 3 


Our Monetary System’s Defects 
And the Needed Correctives 


the sound foundation of a gold 
standard and redeemable currency 
at the statutory rate of $35 per 
fine ounce, the rate that has pre- 
vailed since Jan. 31, 1934. 


Practically everything done by 
France, which ultimately ruined 
her franc, destroyed her Fourth 
Republic, and brought dictator- 
ship, has occurred, or is occurring, 
in this country. We have not yet 
embarked upon the course of re- 
peated devaluations indulged in 
by France; but there are power- 
ful forces agitating for that very 
serious mistake also—particularly 
the gold mine bloc which would 
use that anti-social monetary 
manipulation to increase their 
profits. They, and others, fail or 
refuse to recognize that fixity is 
a requisite in a good standard 
monetary unit. 


During the first 30 years of the 
downward course of the French 
franc, which covered the 44% 
years from the outbreak of the 
war in 1914 to the reforms insti- 
tuted by General De Gaulle at the 
end of 1958, the pace of deprecia- 
tion was relatively slow as com- 
pared with the accelerated pace 
during the last 14% years follow- 
ing liberation from German con- 
trol. This accelerated depreciation 
ended in the collapse of the 
Fourth Republic. France, during 
the last dozen years before the 
end of the Fourth Republic, was 
enjoying a business boom of sorts 
with its subsidies, escalator 
clauses, nationalization, heavy 
taxation, government deficits, 
squandering of money, great ex- 
pansion of bank credit, dissipation 
of the gold reserve of the Bank of 
France, and so on, while the value 
of its franc was declining to a 
level of .4% of its mid-1914 value. 

The parallelism between the 
French practices and ours should 
be a sobering lesson for us; but 
apparently it is not widely so re- 
garded. The persistent and rela- 
tively slow depreciation in our 
dollar from 1939 to April, 1959, 
has raised our index of wholesale 
prices from 50.1 to 120, thus 
giving us a decline of 58% in the 
purchasing power of our dollar 
during those twenty years. No 
money doctor can predict with 
any scientific accuracy the point 
at which a sharp acceleration in 
depreciation may set in. 

Indeed we may not go much 
farther with our feverish expan= 
sion, distortions, and government 
management before we find our- 
selves in an economic contraction 
which may be precipitated by the 
tangling of the intricate economic 
ahd government forces which 
characterize our economy. The 
apparently widespread assumption 
that we can escape a severe eco- 
nomie readjustment, or contrac- 
tion, because we employ an ir- 
redeemable currency, instead of a 
redeemable currency with the re- 
straints it can exercise, has no 
solid foundation. The history of 
the uses of irredeemable currency 
—for example our severe eco- 
nomic contraction of 1873-1878— 
provides evidence of an opposite 
nature. 


(5) The official contention of our 
government in respect to re- 
deemable versus irredeemable 
eurrency 


The official position of our gov- 
ernment today is that it should 
have the ruinous powers which 
an irredeemable currency places 
in its hands. This is iilustrated by 
a statement recently made by an 
official of the United States 
Treasury. Said he: “We do not 
believe that redeemability is 
feasible or desirable. We believe 
that the most important use of 
gold is to serve as a reserve for 
the domestic and international 


monetary functions of the Gov- 
ernment [italic supplied]. It is 
the general rule of leading coun- 
tries to use gold as a monetary 
reserve and not for the purpose 
of redeeming national currencies.” 


The emphasis in his statement 
should be noticed with care and 
concern. It is the convenience of 
the government, not the welfare 
of our people or nation, that is 
given the prime consideration. 


That is the argument of every 
dictator — he should have the 
powers he desires, the powers 
that make it easiest for him to 
carry out his plans. No curb bit 
should be placed on him by per- 
mitting the people to have an 
effective power over the public 
purse as is provided by a redeem- 
able currency. 


If our people had a redeemable 
currency and could demand gold 
when they are disturbed by gov- 
ernment action, our government’s 
powers to dictate or to dissipate 
the people’s wealth would. be 
sharply limited. A government 
does not dare to disturb a people 
unduly when a nongold currency 
is redeemable in gold. The im- 
portant consideration is not that 
people under a redeemable cur- 
rency hold their government in 
check by demanding a heavy per- 
centage of the gold in the Treas- 
ury or Reserve banks since such 
is ordinarily not the practice; it 
is, rather, the fact that, if the 
people have the power to demand 
redemption when improperly dis- 
turbed, governments tend to ex- 
ercise care in the use of the 
people’s purse. For example, 
during the decade 1923-1932, the 
average of the yearly percentages 
of our monetary gold stock drawn 
into domestic circulation was 2.52. 
The highest yearly percentage 
was 3.56 in 1932; the lowest was 
1.68 in 1930. 


Since our government does not 
have the power, without opening 
our dollar to sharp impairment in 
value in world markets, to dictate 
to people in other nations by de- 
priving them of the right of re- 
demption of dollars into gold, it 
allows foreign central banks and 
governments and international in- 
stitutions to convert their dollars 
into gold in order to maintain the 
official parity rate between our 
dollars and our standard gold 
unit. But our people can be, and 
are, forced to accept irredeemable 
I.0.U.’s; and they are helpless in 
so far as obtaining gold is con- 
cerned. Their appraisal of the 
value of our irredeemable cur- 
rency is revealed in the high 
prices of stocks, land, and most of 
the goods and services they can 
buy. Dictatorship in the monetary 
field for our people, and special 
privilege for foreign central 
banks, governments, and _ inter- 
national institutions, are the prin- 


ciples employed by our govern- 
ment, 


(6) The essence of a good cur- 
rency system 


A good currency for us would 
consist of a type that would 
meet all the needs of our people. 
These needs require gold, silver, 
minor coin, paper money, and 
bank deposits. Each variety of 
currency has its particular func- 
tions, virtues, and limitations. 

The money of most universal 
acceptability and freest from 
human manipulation is gold. It 
does not depend on the honesty 
of any man or government for its 
nature or value. An ounce or a 
grain of fine gold is an ounce or 
a grain of fine gold throughout 
the world. Hence its universal ac- 
ceptability; and the metallic 
money of widest acceptability 
makes the best standard monetary 


unit for a nation. But if all va- 
rieties of dollars are to perform 
their appropriate functions prop- 
erly and easily and are to have 
the same value, they must be 
freely interchangeable at the 
parity rate. That of course means 
a fixed gold standard and a freely 
redeemable and convertible cur- 
rency. That is the system that is 
so urgently needed in our country. 


(7) How can this most important 
change be effected? 


Informed, thoughtful, and care- 
ful men need to persuade the 
President and Secretary of the 
Treasury to insist that Congress 
promptly make our currency re- 
deemable in the standard gold 
dollar. If such persuasion fails, 
such men need to select a Pres- 
idential candidate who, if elected, 
will use all the powers of his office 
to induce Congress to provide our 
people with a sound and honest 
currency. And upon a gold stand- 
ard and redeemable currency 
should rest a good mechanism for 
the proper control of the uses of 
credit. 


There is no such thing as a pop- 
ular uprising in behalf of a sound 
currency. The masses do not or- 
ganize nor vote to relinquish the 
drug of irredeemable currency. 
Such reform comes only from the 
top down. It is a job for informed, 
experienced, and tough monetary 
surgeons who understand what 
they are doing and can explain 
to the people why an irredeem- 
able currency is a contaminated 
monetary bloodstream in the 
economy and why it must be re- 
placed by a healthy bloodstream 
free of disease if the nation is to 
be healthy and strong. 


Once the operation is  per- 
formed, the general public re- 
sponds enthusiastically to the new 
breath of life; the new basis for 
confidence in their currency be- 
comes an invigorating experience. 
They also have renewed confi- 
dence in their government. One 
reason is that it has restored the 
principle of integrity to their cur- 
rency. Another reason is that the 
power of the purse is returned to 
the people where it belongs and 
they soon learn in 6ne way or 
another, if only vaguely, that 
they have once more. brought 
their government under proper 
control. 


It is to be expected that the 
people saturated with the drug of 
irredeemable currency will be 
genuinely frightened and will re- 
sist the necessary surgery with all 
the arguments and devices they 
can employ. But once the opera- 
tion is over and they find that 
their paper money and bank de- 
posits are as good as gold, they 
can be expected to wonder why 
they were afraid to have ir- 
redeemable I.0.U.’s converted in- 
to promises that are redeemable. 
And since paper money and bank 
deposits are ordinarily more con- 
venient than gold, the demand for 
gold can be expected to be rela- 
tively small as is illustrated, for 
example, by our experiences 
during the decade 1923-1932. 

The psychological problem in- 
volved in the attitudes of the mass 
of people before and after re- 
demption is illustrated by our ex- 
periences in 1878-1879. Some 
months before the institution of 
redemption in 1879, a banker in 
New York—a Mr. Tappan—is re- 
ported to have stated (in May, 
1878) that he would pay $50,000 
to stand at the head of the line 
when the government began to 
pay out gold on January 2, 1879. 
Mr. Tappan did not appear that 
day. Few people appeared, and 
much more gold than paper money 
was turned in at the subtreasury 
office in New York and through- 
out the country. The question of 
redemption disappeared from 
newspapers after three days as an 
item no longer newsworthy. Gold 
flowed in from abroad. The do- 
mestic and foreign demands for 
government securities swamped 
the Treasury, forcing it to increase 
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its staff to meet the demand. 
Prices of government bonds rose, 
interest rates on government se- 
curities fell, and the Treasury was 
able to refund at lower rates of 
interest than it was compelled to 
face under irredeemable currency. 
Confidence in future prospects of 
business increased, and by March, 
1879, this country was on its way 
into the period of business ex- 
pansion known in our history as 
the period of gold redemption 
prosperity. 

Such is the practically uniform 
experience of nations when they 
eliminate the poison of irredeem- 
able currency and _ institute a 
healthy bloodstream of redeem- 
able currency. It is an experience 
which should not be denied our 
people. 


American Asiatic Oil 
Corp. Stock Offered 


Wellington Hunter Associates of 
Jersey City, N. J., and Gaberman 
& Hagedorn, Inc. of Manila, Phil- 
ippines, are offering publicly 
20,000,000 shares of common stock 
of American Asiatic Oil Corp. at 
1% cents per share. 

The proceeds of the issue will 
be used to buy exploration equip- 
ment in the United States and to 
obtain American technical help in 
the oil search on American Asi- 
atic’s concessions, which total 
more than a million acres, the 
company stated in a prospectus 
filed with the S. E. C. The stock 
is now being offered to investors. 

Founded in 1957, American 
Asiatic Oil is one of the most 
widely-held companies listed on 
the Manila Stock Exchange, with 
approximately 1,600 shareholders. 
It is the first Philippine oil ex- 
ploration company to register 
with the S. E. C. in the United 
States. 


The company’s total capitaliza- 
tion is 500,000,000 shares author- 
ized, of which 314,123,000 shares 


were outstanding as of April 30, 
1959. 


Now With Amos Sudler 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Edward D. 
Garber is now affiliated with 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., 818 Sev- 
enteenth Street. He was formerly 
with L. A. Huey Co. 
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Voss Gil Glass A 
Common Stk. Offered 


Public offering of 1,000,009 
shares of the Class A common 
stock of Voss Oil Company at s) 
per share was made yesterday 
(Aug. 5) by an underwritiag 
group headed by Hill, Darlington 
& Co. The shares are being of- 
fered as a speculation. 

A portion of the net proceeds 
from the sale of the stock will be 
used to set up a pilot waterfloog 
program. Under the program, the 
company will attempt, by use of 
secondary recovery methods, to 
stabilize or increase the produc- 
tion rates of the company’s wells. 
Remainder of the proceeds will be 
used to pay off company indebted. 
ness and to augment the working 
capital of the company. 

_Incorporated in June 1952, Voss 
Oil Co. is engaged principally in 
the exploration for development 
of petroleum reserves in north- 
eastern Wyoming. 

At the conclusion of the finan- 
cing, capitalization of the com- 
pany will consist of $1,809,842 in 
promissory notes; 1,231,779 shares 
of Class A common; and 814,429 
shares of Class B common. 

Associates in the group are: 
P. W. Brooks & Co., inc.; Sterling, 
Grace & Co.; Coburn & Middle- 
brook, Inc.; and Granger & Co. 


Joins Walston Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Irving A. Sobol 
is now with Walston & Co., Inc, 
Denver U. S. National Center. He 
was formerly with Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co. 


A. G. Becker Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I11.—Arthur D. Carl- 
son is now with A. G. Becker & 
Co., Incorporated, 120 South La 
Salle Street, members of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 


With Francis I. Du Pont 


(Special to THe FiNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill—Robert L. 
Moody is now affiliated with 
Francis I du Pont & Co., 208 


So. La Salle Streeet. 


Joseph D. Gengler 


Joseph D. Gengler, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
passed away July 27. 


——— 





$120,000,000 Pennsylvania Korean Veterans’ 
Bonus Bonds Underwritten by 350-Member Syn. 


A group of more than 350 banks 
and investment banking houses 
led by Bankers Trust Co., The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
Drexel & Co., The First Boston 
Corp. and The? First National 
Bank of Chicago offered publicly 
on August 4 an issue of $120,000,- 
000 Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 3%, 3%. and 4.60% serial 
bonds, series O, priced from a 
yield of 2.75% for bonds due Aug. 
1, 1962 to a dollar price of 100 for 
the 35% bonds due 1973-75. The 
group was awarded the issue on 
a bid of 100.01% for the combina- 
tion of coupons, a net interest 
cost of 3.40437%. 

Rated Aa by! Moody’s and A-1 
plus by Standard & Poor’s, the 
bonds will be direct and general 
obligations of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania secured by its 
full faith and; credit, and the 
Commonwealth has the power to 
provide for the payment of the 
principal of, and interest on, the 
bonds by levying ad valorem 
taxes unlimited (in amount, upon 
all taxable property within the 
Commonwealth and excise taxes 
upon certain transactions, except 


excise taxes the proceeds of which 
are specifically limited to high- 
way purposes. 


Bonds maturing Aug. 1, 1974 
and 1975 are subject to redemp- 
tion on Aug. 1, 1973 and there- 
after at par and accrued interest. 

As of May 31, 1959, the Com- 
monwealth had outstanding $262,- 
150,000 of general obligation bonds 
for the payment of which $9,841,- 
226 had been set aside in sink- 
ing funds, leaving a net bonded 
indebtedness of $252,308,674. Giv- 
ing effect to this issue of $120,- 
000,000 series O, serial bonds, the 
Commonwealth will have a_ net 
bonded indebtedness of $372,308,- 
674. On the basis of an estimated 
population in 1958 of 11,101,000, 
this represents a net per capita 
debt of $33.54. 

General Fund revenues for the 
1957-1959 biennium were at the 
rate of approximately $706.975,- 
000 per fiscal year, and estimated 
collections for the 1959 - 1961 
biennium, on the basis of laws en- 
acted to July 9, 1959 by the Gen- 
eral Asembly, are at the rate of 
approximately $831,956,000 per 
fiscal year.The 1959 Regular Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 's 
presently convened, and it is an- 
ticipated that additional revenue- 
raising measures will be adopted 
sufficient to balance the 1959-196! 
biennium budget which includes 
the deficit existing at May 3), 
1959. 
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The Security I Like Best 


rship in all the properties owned to eight cents per share or a pro- 


y the corporation. 


PROPERTIES | 
New York City 
Kratter Building; King Edward 
otel; Lunt-Fontanne Theatre; 
awcett Building. 
9) Park Avenue (acquired since 
original exchange offer) 


West Hartford, Conn. 
The Pratt & Whitney Co. plant 
12 buildings) leased to Fairbanks 


hitney. . 
Baltimore, Md. 


Office Building; Parking Ga-. 
age. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Walker Department Store and 
artfield Stores. 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Tishman Buildings. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Western Merchandise Mart; 
Property adjoining Merchandise 
art. 
Thompsonville-Enfield, Conn. 
An industrial park; 35 storage 
and factory buildings on 30% 


acres leased to Bigelow-Sanford 
arpet Co. 


Pheenix, Ariz. 


Four retail stores; major tenant; 
artfield Stores. 

In addition to real estate, the 
ompany owns what is known. as 
‘personal property.” For exam- 
pie, Kratter owns and leases 140,- 









































ontainers to the F. M. Schaefer 
Brewing Co. In addition, it re- 
ently acquired and leased four 
plectronic credit card machines 
made by Dashew Business Ma- 
hines) to the Standard Oil of 
alifornia, among others.. 

The latest balance sheet, drawn 
prior to the acquisition of 405 
Park Avenue and the Dashew 
Hata-processing machines, carries 
he assets at $57.8 million after 
depreciation of $5.9 million indi- 
ating an original acquisition cost 
of 63.7. million. Under present 
onditions, management believes 
hat their properties have an ap- 
praisal value close to $75 million. 
Mortgages on _ property total 
42.1 million but of these $15.5 are 
Assigned back to Kratter Corpo- 
ation as collateral to guarantee 
eases, making the effective out- 
Standing $26.6 million.. In any 
event all mortgages are on the 
properties and Kratter Corpora- 
10n 1s not liable on any of them. 


Income 


The following estimate of net 
earnings and cash available for 
distribution to stockholders re- 
lates to the 12 month: period be- 
ginning Aug. 1, 1959. 

' Total operating revenue will 
@pproximate $4.2 million. Oper- 
ating and administrative expenses 
and interest payments on. mort- 
Bases and bank debt will come to 
$1.0 million leaving $3.2 million 
for depreciation and amortization 
which during this period will run 
to $3.4 million. On this basis the 
he ee will show .a loss at 

net income level i 
lover $200,000 of slightly 

Pb. meaningful calculation is 

€ one which develops the: cash 

PP ate available for distribution. 
enn the $3.2 million which re- 
ta ns after operating, administra- 
ive and interest costs, there is a 

arge of $914,000 for payments 


required te reduce the outstanding - 


mortgage 
leaves an 
million fo 
Million 

Sinee 
worked 
Zotiated 
tienal in 
Interests 
incre 


and bank debt. This 
amount just under $2,3 
r distribution to the 2.6 
shares outstanding. 


the above estimates were 
out, the Company has ne- 
— acquisition of addi- 

me producing property 
which made possible the 
ase in the monthly dividend 





jected annual rate of 96 cents. 


Conclusion 


The estimate of 96 cents per 
share in distributable earnings for 
the next 12 months is based on 
property now owned or in the 


process of being acquired. Fur- 
ther purchases over the months 
ahead seem likely. The elimina- 
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tion of minority interests which is 
now under way will broaden the 
company’s ability to mortgage 
property, thereby freeing addi- 
tional cash for new purchase. It is 
important to keep in mind that 
the policy of the company is 
to pay out all of its cash genera- 
tion to stockholders. The addi- 
tion of new properties will pro- 
duce higher cash flow and further 
liberalization of the dividend. 
Management of Kratter Corpora- 
tion believes that other interesting 
acquisitions may be made where 
present owners have run out of 
depreciation and a tax-free ex- 
change is desirable. 


p00 stainless steel and aluminum. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


More Inflation,” published by the committee on July 20, five days 
after the strike began. 

Preliminary review of more than 5,600 letters tabulated to 
date indicated support of the steel companies’ stand against infla- 
tion by a ratio of 20 to one. 

A total of 4,968 letters was favorable to the companies’ posi- 
tion, and 243 ran contrary. Some 400 of the letters revealed worry 
over the strike, but teok no position on either side of the con- 
troversy. Most of the others showed no opinion classifiable, one 
way or another. 

Additional letters, yet to be tabulated, are being received 
daily, the committee said. 


Ancillary Effects of Long Steel Strike 


Each aay the steel strike stretches out, the longer it will 
take mills to ge back into production after a settlement. This is 
because damage to openhearth and blast furnances increases 
with the length of time they are out of operation, reports ‘The 
Iron Age,” national metaiworking weekly. 

In addition, an ore crisis will be shaping up unless there is 
an early end to the negotiation stalemate. One steel plant indi- 
cated earlier that it would be in trouble if the strike went beyond 
Aug. 1. Other sources believe the entire industry will be pinched 
if the strike lasts two months. 

Exceptions to the ore crisis are mills with direct access to 
foreign ores which can be shipped continuously to coastal ports 
while the Great Lakes are frozen. 

The “Iron Age” suggests this timetable in the lag in the 
industry’s return to full cperation after the strike ends: 

One month strike: Two weeks before operations hit 85%. 

Two months’ strike: Six weeks before operations hit 85%. 

For the first two weeks after a strike, shioments will be light. 
After that, they should match the ingot rate. In-process inven- 
tories were reduced some by heavy June shipments before. the 
strike deadline, but most mills continued to feed steel into the 
pipelines right up to the shutdown. They should be able to move 
some steel shortly after a settlement. 

One factor in favor of possibly improved recovery over past 
precedent is the greater use of basic brick in openhearth con- 
struction. New basic roofs have been installed on about 100 of the 
most modern openhearths in the industry. However, this remains 
a questionmark and some mills fear that the basic refractories may 
be even more vulnerable. 

Mills will not know the extent of refractory damage until 
they start operations. Some of the older roofs will probably col- 
lapse when heat is applied. The general effect of a long shutdown 
on facilities was shown this year when mills began operating 
furnaces that had been idle a year or more. Repair crews could 
not keep up with roof work and production lagged. 

Blast furnaces present the same problem and damage to them 
will not be known until charging operations are under way. 

In ore, the strike duration will be critically important and 
could create a winter crisis. Lake boats, also manned by mem- 
bers of the steelworkers union, are idle in port. Because of the 
short shipping season, the rule of thumb is that for each day lost 
to eeeorns. the equivalent of one and five-seventh days supply 
is lost. 

New sintering programs could make the squeeze even tighter. 
A portion of the ore for sinter lines is screened in the Upper 
Lakes region. Screens cannot be operated when freezing weather 
hits. This may have the effect of shortening the shipping season. 


Huge Losses in Wages and Sales Flow From Steel Strike 


The steel strike, which began July 15, will have cost steel- 
workers $208,000,000 in lost wages and steel companies $588,000,000 
in lost sales as of Aug. 3rd, ‘‘Steel’’ magazine said. There is no. 
sign.of an early settlement. 


Other losses are also involved, the metalworking weekly said. | 


The economy will have lost production of 5,662,000 ingot tons of 


- steel, and the ‘strike will have cost the companies $112,000,000 


through overhead; depreciation, and salaries of nonproduction 
workers in steel. 


Each week the strike lasts, government tax losses are esimated 
at $45 million. 


A “Steel” survey finds that most inventories are still in good 
shape.* Only 14% of the quarterly survey respondents report metal 
inventories will last less than 30 days. About 46 can hold on 
for.more than 60 days. 


But the continued trickle of new orders for steel is a clue that 
buyers are uneasy and will become more so as holes show up in 
their stockpiles. Heavy consumer pressure to place new tonnage 
is not likely to show up for several weeks. Right now, production 
of 1959 automobile models is slowing down and will end for most 
hb Spal . couple of weeks. This will take some of the pressure 
off stocks. 


Half a hundred companies are still producing steel. Most of 
those whose contracts were to expire July 31 have won 14 day 
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extensions. Ingot operations last week were estimated at 12.5% 
of capacity, off a little less than 0.5% from the preceding week’s 
revised rate of 12.9%. 

Nonferrous peace hopes are high, “Steel” said. Aluminum 
contract extensions probably mean no strike. Eventual settlement 
will be modeled after whatever is done in steel, Copper, lead, and 
zinc industries are also watching steel. 

Metalworking will have record profits in the second half and 
for the full year if the steel strike is settled by mid-August, 
“Steel” said. It'll have a chance for a record if the settlement 
comes by Labor Day. ‘ 

The earnings of many firms hit all-time highs in the first half. 
A “Steel” study of 59 companies showed only ten had lower 
profits than they had last year. 

The steel strike is setting the stage for the best fourth quarter 
in the nation’s history. The longer the strike goes, the quicker 
the recovery will be once a settlement is reached. The high peak 
for the fourth quarter will probably be the middle of November, 
with a repeat just before Christmas. 

The scrap market is steady to strong, “Steel’s” composite on 
No. 1 heavy melting is unchanged at $38.67 a gross ton for the 
third straight week. Expectations of strong poststrike demand and 
heavy exports support the market. 


Steel Output Based on 20.7% of Capacity 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of the steel companies will average *20.7% of steel 
capacity for the week beginning Aug. 3, equivalent to 332,000 tons 
of ingot and steel castings (based on average weekly production 
of 1947-49) as compared with an actual rate of *21.5% of capacity 
and 345,000 tons a week ago. [Ed Note: A strike in the steel in 
dustry began Wednesday, July 15.] 

Actual output for the week beginning July 27, 1959 was equal 
to 12.2% of the utilization of the Jan. 1, 1959 annual capacity of 
147,633,670 net tons. Estimated percentage for this week‘s fore- 
cast is 11.7%. 

A month ago the operating rate (based on 1947-49 weekly 
production) was “140.2% and production 2,252,000 tons. A year 
ago the actual weekly production was placed at 1,586,000 tons, 
or *98.7%. 

*Index of production is based on average weekly production 
for 1947-49. 


Auto Industry Had Third Best July Output 


The steedily-advancing windup of 1959 model automobile 
production took an added impetus in the week ended Aug. 1 as 
virtually all Chrysler Corp. activity ground to a halt except at 
the Plymouth plant at Evarsville, Ind., which was scheduled to 
halt operations in the forepart of the present week, “Ward's 
Automotive Report” said. 

Imperial was the first Chrysler division to end the 1959 mcdel 
run, building out July 1. It was followed by Chrysler, Dodge 
and De Sote. Studebaker-Packard completed its 59 model run 
July 22. 

Other automakers scheduled to build out in the current week 
are American Motors at Kenosha, Wis., and Buick at Flinf, Mich., 
and at six other plants. Oldsmobile at Lansing is expected to 
wind up the model year Aug. 13. 

The auto industry, ‘“Ward’s” said, built an estimated 551,200 
cars and 112,228 trucks in its U. S. plants during July, its third-best 
July in history that defied effects of the nationwide steel strike. 
In January-August it will have operated at an annual rate of 
6,135,000 for passenger cars and 1,200,000 for trucks. 

In keeping with the usual phase-out routine, six-day pro- 
gramming was light for week ended Aug. 1. The only car factories 
that worked through that date were Ford at Dearborn, Mich., 
Lorain, Ohio, Chester, Pa., Chicago, Ill., and St. Paul, Minn. Ram- 
bler had dropped its steady six-day schedule to five days because 
of an employee picnic on Aug. 1. 

Truck production fared poorly for the week under review, 
slipping an estimated 18% below the turnout of previous week 
(25,119 units). Aiding the decline was the close-out of all Chev- 
rolet truck-building and the shut-down at Studebaker. Two major 
producers, Willys and International, will be off Aug. 1-15 for 
annual vacations, This, coupled with inactivity at other sites, 
will cause August truck output to decline to about 50% of July 
production. 

Combined car-truck production for week ended Aug. 1 was 
scheduled for an estimated 142,851 units, off 4.5% from the total 
of the week before (149,565). 

As of Aug. 1, domestic car production will reach an estimated 
3,841,970 units—up 49% over the same year-ago period (2,575,675). 

Truck production this year (768,807) also shows a 49% gain 
over last year’s turnout to date (515,882). 


Electric Output 9.2% Above 1958 Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 1, was 
estimated at 13,775,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. ; 

For the week ended Aug. 1 output increased by 198,000,000 
kwh. above that of the previous week’s total of 13,577,000,000 
kwh. and shcwed a gain of 1,156,000,000 kwh. or 9.2% above that 
of the comparable 1958 week. 


Car Loadings Off 11.8% Frem Corresponding 1958 Week 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 25 totaled 
536,430 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced. 
This was a deerease of 71,635 cars or 11.8% below the corre-~ 
sponding weck in 1958, and a decrease of 199,977 cars or 27.2% 
below the corresponding week in 1957. 

Loadings in the week of July 25 were 48,640 cars, or 8.3% 
below the preceding week reflecting the fact that the steel strike 
was in effect during the latest week as compared with only three 
days in the earlier period. 


Intercity Truck Tonnage 11.3% Ahead of Like Week 
In 1958 


i % 
Intercity truck tonnage in the week ended July 25 was 11.3% 
ahead of the corresponding week of 1958, the American Trucking 
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The State of Trade and Indus 


Association, Inc., announced. Truck tonnage was one-half of 1% 
below that of the previous week of this year. 

These findings are based on the weekly survey of 34 metro- 
politan areas conducted by the ATA Research Department. The 
report reflects tonnage handled at over 400 truck terminals of 
common carriers of general freight throughout the country. 


Lumber Shipments Were 3.6% Above 
Production for July 25 Week 


Lumber shipments of 466 mills reporting to the National Lum- 
ber Trade Barometer were 3.6% above production for the week 
ended July 25. In the same week new orders of these mills were 
8.1% above production. Unfilled orders of reporting mills 
amounted to 42% of stocks. For reporting softwood mills unfilled 
orders were equivalent to 19 days’ production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks were equivalent to 41 day’s production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of reporting identical mills 
were 1.0% above production; new orders were 1.9% abpove pro- 
duction. 


Compared with the previous week ended July 18, 1959 pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 6.8% above; shipments were 11.6% 
above; new orders were 5.3% above. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week (July 25) in 1958, production of reporting mills 
was 0.4% below; shipments were 1.0% below; and new orders 
were 9.6% below. 


Slight Rise in Business Failures 


Commercial and industrial failures increased slightly to 252 
in the week ended July 30 from 245 in the preceding week, re- 
ported Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Altnough casualties were at the 
highest level in five weeks, they remained below the 271 occurring 
in the comparable week a year ago and the 281 in 1957. Nine 
per cent fewer businesses succumbed than in prewar 1939 when 
the toll was 277. 


The weck’s rise occurred among failures with liabilities of 
$5,000 or more, which edged to 228 from 217 a week earlier but 
did not reach the 233 of this size in the similar week last year. 
On the other hand, smail casualties, those involving liabilities 
under $5,000, dipped to 24 from 28 last week and 38 in 1959. 
Liabilities in excess of $100,000 were incurred by 23 of the week’s 
failures as against 20 a week ago. 


Retailing casualties increased to 125 from 112 construction 
to 43 from 32, and commercial service to 25 from 22. In contrast, 
the toll among manufacturers fell to 41 from 51 and among whole- 
salers tc 18 from 28. All of the decline from last year’s level 
was concentrated in manufacturinug, wholesaling, while mortality 
in other groups edged above 1958. Service casualties climbed most 
noticeably from a year ago. 


Five of the nine major geographic regions reported heavier 
tolls than in the preceding weck. The Middle Atlantic States had 
74 as compared with 67 a week earlier, and the Pacific total edged 
to 77 irom 76, No change apoeared in the East South Central and 
Mountain States, while the week’s only declines occurred in the 
East North Central States down te 3) from 43, and in the West 
South Central, down to 12 from 18. Year-to-year trends were 
mixed; failures ran below 1958 levels in five regions but edged 
higher in four regions. Marked declines in the Middle and South 
Atlantic States were balanced against a considerable increase 
from last year in the Pacific States. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Edges Up 


Following three consecutive weeks of declines, the general 
commodity price level moved slightly higher in the latest week, 
reflecting gains in prices on some grains, lard, coffee, butter, hogs, 
steers, and rubber. The Daily Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
stood at 276.52 (1930-32=100) on August 3, up slightly from the 


prior week’s 275.51, but down from the 279.96 of the corresponding 
date a year ago. 


There was a marked rise in rye prices this week as trading 
was noticeably higher. Rye transactions were stimulated by a 
recommendation by the Tariff Commission that imports be cut sub- 
stantially even though supplies in this country are light. Although 
corn offerings were light, reports of favorable growing conditions 
discouraged trading and prices remained close to the prior week. 

_ Wheat prices advanced moderately during the week as sup- 
plies were limited in some markets and both domestic and export 
buying picked up. A slight decline in oats prices occurred, but 
trading was steady. Soybeans prices weakened during the week as 
a result of increased processors’ stocks and an expected large 
carryover. 

Although flour trading expanded fractionally, prices were 
down somewhat from the prior week. Rice volume remained close 
to the prior week as buyers waited for the new crop to reach the 
market, and prices held steady. Purchases of rice for export were 
sluggish. 

A fractional rise in sugar prices occurred during the week 
following a market rise in transactions. Coffee trading picked up 
and prices were slightly higher. Cocoa prices advanced moderately 
with a slight gain in trading. 

Small receipts in Chicago and increased trading helped hog 
prices move up appreciably this week. Although the salable supply 
of cattle moved up from the prior week, it remained well below 
a year ago. Steer prices strengthened at the end of the week and 
finished moderately higher than the previous period reflecting a 
moderate rise in trading. Transactions in lambs were steady, and 
prices edged up fractionally. i 

Prices on the New York Cotton Exchange showed little change 
during the week, but finished fractionally below the prior week. 
Buyers were waiting for developments on the movement of the 
new crop. United States exports of cotton in the week ended last 
Tuesday were the smallest for the season, amounting to 24,000 


pales. This compared with 49,000 a week earlier and 105,000 a year 
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ago. Exports for the season through July 28 came to 2,729,000 bales, 
against 5,628,000 in the similar 1958 period. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Down 
For Fifth Straight Week 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., dipped 0.3% on July 28 to $5.96 from $5.98 a week earlier. 
This was the fifth consecutive week-to-week decline and the level 
was the lowest since the $5.95 of Nov. 6, 1956. The current index 
was 10.1% below the $6.63 of the corresponding date a year ago. 

Moving upward in wholesale cost this week were barley, 
sugar, cocoa, and eggs. Lower were flour, wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
hams, lard coffee, cottonseed oil, steers, and hogs. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use. It is not a cost-of- 
living index. Its chief function is to show the general trend of 
food prices at the wholesale level. 


Retail Sales Continue Upward Swing 


Despite a slackening in demand for large ticket items in stores 
located in steel producing areas, over-all retail sales show increases 
over the same week a year ago. Men’s wear, women’s apparel, 
furniture, floor coverings, linens and domestics all moved ahead 
of last year in sales. Reports from various cities indicate new 
car sales continue above those of last year. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week ended 
July 29 was 2 to 6% above that of a year ago, according to spot 
estimates collected by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional estimates 
varied from the comparable 1958 levels by the following percent- 
ages: West North Central +4 to +8; East North Central and Pacific 
+3 to +7; South Atlantic +2 to +6; Mountain +1 to +5; Middle 
Atlantic and West South Central 0 to +4; East South Centrai —1 
to +3; New England —2 to +2. 

Clearances of Summer dresses and sportswear accounted for 
most of the volume in specialty stores and the women’s wear 
departments of department stores this week. However, Fall coats 
suits and sportsweer have also started moving well in some areas 
and the over-all volume in women’s apparel exceeds that of last 
year. Men’s furnishings and sportswear paced sales in men’s ap- 
parel stores while ciothing sales were reperted slightly ahead to 
down in many stores. 

Furniture continues as the best seller in home furnishings this 
Summer. Case goods scld best last wek but good response has been 
shown upholstered furniture. Mid-Summer sales by department 
stores have helped to keep volume above last year’s level. Floor 
coverings continue in good demand. Some areas reported a slowing 
down in demand for air conditioners despite warm, humid 
weather, but New York and the New England area showed in- 
creased sales after several dull weeks. Summer promotions have 
raised the volume in linens and domestics over last year’s figures. 
Stores in several cities reported increaséd activity in TV sets. 


Food purchase continued at a high level and were above those 


of last year. Primary interest was in dairy products, frozen foods, 
fresh produce and poultry. é 


Reordering of fur-trimmed coats and suits, sweaters, and wool 
costumes was brisk during the past week and there were signs 
that supplies may be tight. Sportswear and dressy clothes were 
both in good demand. Foundation garments are being ordered in 
larger quantities than last year, perhaps in anticipation of a price 
rise. Price increases are being put into effect on men’s shirts 
and there is a firm tone to the Fall men’s and boys’ clothing mar- 
ket. Deliveries of boys’ back-to-school clothing have been slow 
thus far. 

Aithough trading in gray goods is dull, at this time, it is be- 
cause many of the mills are unable to take on additional orders at 
this time. Orders for novelty sportswear goods are being turned 
by some manufactuers. Flannelettes are in tight supply in what 
has been termed one of the best years in cotton flannels. Book- 
ings have been made to the end of the year by mills supplying 
men’s cotton slack fabrics. Trading has been slow in carpet wools, 
but prices remain firm. Sales of woolen wools have picked up 
with the reopenirg of mills following Summer vacation shutdowns. 


Nationwide Department Stores Sales Up 
5% for July 25 Week 


Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board's Index for the week ended July 25, 
increased 5% above the like period last year. In the precedinge 
week, for July 18, an increase of 7% was reported. For the four 
weeks ended July 25, a gain of 7% was registered and for Jan. 1 
to July 25 an 8% increase was noted. 

According to the Federal Reserve System department store 
sales in New York City for the week ended July 25 showed no 
gain fror that of the like period last year. In the preceding week, 
July 18, a 6% increase was reported. For the four weeks ended 
July 25 a 1% gain over the same period in 1958 was recorded and 
Jan. 1 to July 25 showed a similar increment. 





Purcell Opens Branch 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.— Purcell 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
at 29 North Franklin St. under 
the management of Louis Kantor 
and Monte R. Falk. Frederick M. 
Riekert will be associate manager 
in the new office. 

Also associated with the new 
office as account executives are 
Ernest S. Bing, Edward C. Melle, 
Frederick M. Rieckert and Albert 
W. Stock. 


Broccardo Forms Co. 


KINCAID, Ill. — Raymond 
Broccardo is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
115 Walnut St. under the firm 
name of Broccardo Securities & 
Investment Co. 


Allied Securities Opens 


HOUSTON, Texas—Allied Se- 
curities, Inc. has been formed 
with offices in the Bettes Building 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are N. F. Abramowitz, 
President; Rene Sanuily, Vice- 
President; and Norman Faye, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Form S. E. Gilmore Co. 


LONG BEACH, Calif—S. E. 
Gilmore Co. is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
3629 Atlantic Ave. Officers are 


Sterling E. Gilmore, President; 
Chester O. Blackburn and Alva 
E. Drake, Vice - Presidents; 


Theresa A. Gilmore, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; and Marguer- 
ite M. Edington, Secretary. 





Downing Inv. Corp. Open; 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Downin 
Investors Corp. is conducting 3 
securities business from offi 
26 ‘Court: St. Officers are 
P. Dinerman, President; Ss 
Dinerman, Vice-President; 
Shirley Dinerman, Secret 
Treasurer. 


Now Espy & Smith 


PANAMA CITY, Fla.—tThe in. 
vestment business of W. G. Espy 
Investment Securities, 20 North 
Oak Ave., is now being conducted 
as Espy & Smith Investment Se. 
curities, Inc. Officers are William 
G. Espy, President; H. C. Smith, 
Sr., Vice-President; and F, L, 
Espy, Secretary. 


Form Aldrich Scott & Co. 


Aldrich Scott & Co., Inc. has 
been formed with offices at 8) 
Wall St., New York City to ep. 
gage in a securities business. O}- 
ficers are Edward L. Benedict, Jr, 
President and Treasurer, and 
Walter Scott Aldrich, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary. Mr. Benedict 
was formerly with McDonnell & 
Co., Incorporated. 


ces at 
Irving 
amuel 
and 
arys 


Form Golden Corp. 


A. George Golden Corp. has 
been formed with offices at 56) 
Fifth Ave., New York City, to 
continue the investment business 
of A. George Golden. Officers are 
Preston L. Golden, President and 
Treasurer, and Ann G. Golden, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


Cruttenden, Podesta Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Robert H. — 


Hughett and John M. Shanahan 


are now with Cruttenden, Podesta ¥ 


& Co., 


209 South La Salle St., § 


members of the New York and | 


Midwest 


Stock Exchanges. He | 


was previously with Lamson Bros. 7 


& Co. Mr. 
McDougal & Condon. 


Three With Lorraine Blair 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Shanahan was with | 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Phyllis A. ff 


Rustman, Eva L. Weber and Bar- 


bara M. Willoughby have joined [ 
the staff of Lorraine L. Blair, Inc., F 
30 North La Salle St. Miss Rust- | 
man was previously with Shear- | 7 


son, Hammill & Co. 


Two With I. L. Brooks 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Eugene J. Ballantyne and Car! 
L. Davis are now affiliated with 
I. L. Brooks & Co., 333 Pine St., 
members of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. Both were form- 


erly with King Merritt & Co., Inc. 


Joins Eppler, Guerin 


ABILENE, Texas—Robert H. 
Nash is now associated with Ep- 
pler, Guerin & Turner, Inc, 
Citizens National Bank Building. 
Mr, Nash was previously with the 
firm’s Ft. Worth office. 


Form B. G. Harris Co. 


LONG BEACH, N. Y. — B. G. 
Harris & Co., Inc. is engaging ! 
a securities business from office 
at 19 Kentucky St. Officers a’: 
Howard Harris, Presiden! 
Stephen Riftin, Vice-Presiden': 
and Constance Harris, Secretary: 
Treasurer. 


Form Employees Mutual 


Employees Mutual Plan C©° 
has been formed with offices 4 
215 Mount Hope Place, New York 
City. Charles S. Janow is a prii« 
cipal of the firm. 


Chamoth Co. Opens 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Chamoth 
Co. has been formed with offices 
at 247 South Third St., to engas” 
in a securities business. Natha! 
M. Rivlin is a principal. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for tha 


Previous 
Week 


54,269,000 


585,070 
469,892 


$651,700,000 
237,300,000 
414,400,000 
383,400,000 
31,000,000 


*7,270,000 
354,000 


118 
13,577,000 
245 


6.196¢c 
$66.41 
$39.50 


29.600c 
26.975c¢ 
12.000c 
11.800c 
11.500c 
11.600c 
24.700c 
102.250c 


83.56 
85.85 
89.37 
87.59 
35.46 
81.42 


SOv_HHerp oe HHS 
Boat od ath oh cat oh lt 08 
SwMramOAIUNS 4 
WwW ITWOAIMOANN 


Ww 


278,124 
274,741 


565,951 


110.80 


2,009,000 

321,470 
1,841,450 
2,162,920 


318,670 

25,400 
324,170 
349,570 


746,206 


2,962,760 

428,830 
2,829,866 
3,258,696 


1,571,175 
$86,848,352 


1,317,297 
5,432 
1,311,865 
$67,845,349 


347,730 
347,730 
590,290 


494,010 
13,181,710 
13,675,720 


*333.9 
*88.2 
107.0 

98.4 
128.1 


Month 
Ago 
79.5 


2,252,000 


7,025,075 
7,836,000 
28,682,000 
1,761,000 
12,487,000 
6,786,000 


198,271,000 
27,213,000 
115,991,000 
53,840,000 


697,633 
588,643 


$474,100,000 
239,500,000 
234,600,000 
177,200,000 
57,400,000 


8,740,000 
470,000 


118 
13,124,000 
244 


6.19€c 
$66.41 
$38.50 


31.000c 
26.625c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
11.500c 
11.000c 
24.700c 
103.250¢ 


83.00 
85.98 
88.95 
87.59 
85.85 
81.66 
84.94 


306,242 
323,657 


98 
478,629 


110.58 


2,358,080 

437,780 
1,996,090 
2,433,870 


394,570 

50,300 
393,500 
443,800 


731,272 
86,480 
984,781 
1,071,261 


3,483,922 

574,560 
3,374,371 
3,948,931 


1,913,313 
$103,970,503 


1,491,388 
13,985 
1,477,403 
$77,846,094 


378,240 
378,240 
793,420 


714,200 
15,565,060 
16,279,260 


119.3 

RO4 
107.3 
101.0 
127.9 


Year 
Ago 
58.8 


1,586,000 


6,535,835 
7,517,000 
28,464,000 
1,614,000 
11,760,000 
6,919,000 


178,808,000 
25,338,000 
115,557,000 
66,487,000 


608,065 
494,003 


$388,032,000 
165,460,000 
222,572,000 
169,785,000 
52,787,000 


7,896,000 
451,000 


111 
12,619,000 
271 


5.9674 
$66.49 
$40.83 


26.100c 
25.000c 
11.000c 
10.800c 
10.500c 
10.000c 
24.000c 
95.750c 


92.81 
95.01 
100.42 
98.25 
94.41 
87.86 
90.91 
95.77 
98.57 


427,875 


109.95 


1,591,390 

392,720 
1,248,510 
1,641,230 


326,380 

44,800 
334,610 
379,410 


470,228 
157,760 
609,199 
766,959 


2,387,998 

595,280 
2,192,319 
2,787,599 


1,208,686 
$57,387,366 


1,132,737 
13,154 
1,119,583 
$49,493,774 


362,100 
362,100 
437,260 


813,910 
12,344,570 
13,158,480 


119.4 

94.8 
112.7 
114.5 
126.0 


§Based on new annual capacity of 147,633,670 tons 


tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of 


Latest 
° Week 
ICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: : 
Lee caine Steel operations (per cent capacity) __--------~-- Aug. 8 §11.7 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) Aug. 8 §332,000 
RICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
a oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 gallons each) : July 24 6,855,125 
crude runs to‘stills—daily average (bbls.) July 24 18,042,000 
Gasoline output (bbls. ). July 24 29,186,000 
Kerosene output ¢bbls.) July 24 2,973,000 
Distillate fuel oil output (bbis.) July 24 11,907,000 
Residual fuel oil output (bbls. ) July 24 6,372,000 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe line 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at July 24 188,157,000 
Kerosene (bbis.) at July 24 28,964,000 
Distillate fuel oil (bbls.) at July 24 134,463,000 
Residual fuel oil (bbis.) at July 24 54,789,000 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
eneventte freight leaded (number of cars) July 25 536,430 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)— July 25 481,599 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. S. construction July 30 $331,500,000 
Private construction July 30 140,900,000 
Public construction July 30 190,600,000 
State and municipal July 30 139,500,000 
Federal July 30 51,100,000 
OAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
" Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) July 25 7,240,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) July 25 359,000 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 July 25 117 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) Aug. 1 13,775,000 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC July 30 252 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Finished steel (per Ib.)---- July 28 6.196¢ 
Pig iron (per gross ton) patie July 28 $66.41 
Scrap steel (per gross ton)------ July 28 $39.50 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
Domestic refinery at July 29 29.550c 
Export refinery at - July 29 27.600¢ 
Lead (New Yor at July 29 12.000c 
Lead (St. Louis) at _- July 29 11.8600c 
tZine (delivered) at July 29 11.500c 
Zine (East St. Louis) at July 29 11.000c 
Aluminum (primary pig. 99.5%) at July 29 24.700c 
Straits tin (New York) at July 29 101.750¢ 
MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. S. Government Bonds Aug. 4 83.58 
AVCTABC CORDOTEG sii cick ic ieee eee sees Aug. 4 86.11 
Aaa Aug. 4 89.78 
F ae Aug. 4 87.72 
4 a as ~-Aug. 4 85.85 
‘ Baa Aug. 4 81.29 
Railroad Group Aug. 4 84.81 
Public Utilities Group ag. 4 85.20 
Industrials Group Aug. 4 88.13 
, MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. S. Government Bonds Aug. 4 4.12 
Average corporate Aug. 4 4.70 
ne sdebiace Aug. 4 4.43 
Ba scam Aug 4 4.58 
. Aug. 4 4.72 
Baa Aug. 4 5.08 
Railroad Group Aug. 4 4.80 
Public Utilities Group Aug. 4 4.77 
Industrials Group —-__ Aug. 4 4.5 
: MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX Aug. 4 384.6 
i NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
- B Orders received (tons) July 25 281,445 
i & Production (tons) July 25 312,860 
Percentage of activity - July 25 94 
” Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period July 25 533,760 
* 4 OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
-— 1949 AVERAGE = 100 July 31 109.36 
_ ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
e BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 
: Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
= Total purchases July 10 3,040,660 
’ Short sales -_ July 10 484,130 
: Other sales -- July 10 2,538,550 
Total sales July 10 3,022,680 
io Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
. Total purohases July 10 499,530 
De Short sales - July 10 45,100 
; Other sales July 10 468,710 
‘ Total sales July 10 513,810 
Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
‘ Total purchases. July 10 923,955 
4 Short sales — July 10 179,820 
. Other sales July 10 895,970 
z Total sales Guat July 10 1,075,790 
a Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 
S Total purchases July 10 4,464,145 
_ Short sales July 10 709,050 
.. ee Other sales ____ July 10 3,903,230 
-_ Total sales July 10 4,612,280 
Cy i 8TOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
2 & LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
ne oO EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
peta Bane i Seames (customers’ purchases )—t pores vba 
a u ,186, 
Dollar yalue yor 10 $115,413,588 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales - July 10 1,941,000 
ra Customers’ short sales July 10 71,016 
a Customers’ other sales July 10 1,933,984 
Dollar value July 10 $98,406,933 
ound-lot sales by dealers— 
> Number of shares—Total sales July 10 479;410 
Pe z Short sales , STS Sl Rie eae 
_ Rounn ner sales July 10 479,410 
it; . nd-lot purchases by dealers— Number of shares______. July 10 741,420 
yo = ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
: ~ OR AOC e AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
Total round-tes Bo hyo seca (SHARES): 
le Short sales July 10 821,780 
rother sales —-- July 10 18,780,210 
wanes ee July 10 19,601,990 
IOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 — 100): 
in Commodity Group— 
ins All commodities July 28 119.2 
Farm products_ _ July 28 87.5 
Processed foods July 28 106.7 
Meats ——————____ — July 28 97.1 
commodities other than farm and foods__.._.._..___ July 28 128.2 
1 a. —— 
ce3 a of rian figure. {Includes 910,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
432 Meats 1, 1959, as against Jan. 1, 1958 basis of 140,742,570 tons. 
5 om ; y Investment Plan. 
1an 1e-half cent a pound. 





+Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 


ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Production of primary aluminum in the U. S. 
(in short tons)—Month of April_._._____ 
Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of Apr. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 
of April: 
Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
A 8 TS ae a EE Peay Cae 
Domestic crude oi] output (barrels) 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) 
Bensol output -(varreis).........-....- 
Crude oil imports (barrels)__...___________ 
Refined product imports (barrels)__..______ 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 
oe a Lae Ee AEC SEE Ee as gaara bale ae 


Increase all stocks .(barrels).............. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR—Month of July (in millions): 
Total new construction 
Private construction’ ......2............. 
Residential buildings (nonfarm )__...._____ 
New dwelling units 


RECUR IO ONE nn te wes 
Nonresidential buildings 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Office buildings and warehouses___-_-_ 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Ne a cai teceneses 
po RET SIS RSS SS) a aan a 
Hospital and institutional 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 


Farm construction 
EL RII Gin pig tacy, 6 een sgdnieipetcor chin pagan eit 
UII 7 ossirha Sige Sa iesceics csc ttnipunde adidas Sinkcisintrcscre inn 
Telephone and telegraphb......_..__.-__ 
SEIU PUREE , SEU SERIIINE Gc Niccins: sineciass essen coin eactiiie 
All other private 
SPUPUE AAS, ROEM CRORE lo ial ine 
po ERR i ag ema Cr 
Nonresidential buildings 
Industrial 
EP EARDES 2 Sr py oe ee NO 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service._.._______-- 
Other nonresidential buildings... __ _- 
Military facilities 
SEMIN Gu icbiec eben ag Spt ak cicincha aiciies aon site ons ehesersegeniat 
Sewer and water systems 
Sewer 
bk pag ep DEPP E 57 STIR. A Gel CORON RS Mae RON 
Public service enterprises.........._..... 
Conservation and development_-_-_---- 
All other public 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS - RECORD — Month of 
July (0CO’s omitted): 

Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
AINE; CORNERO OR iva ad cinders 
State and municipal 
Federal 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
mated short and intermediate term credit 
in millions as of June 30: 

Totai consumer credit 
Instalment credit 
ii Sui heetiaes cian eiiempessninesta ae 
Other censure? goods... nn. ncn 
Repairs and modernization loans___.~_- 
I, TI Gn erences in her aneninleh abinieanias 
Noninstalment credit 
Single payment loans 
Charge accounts 
Service credit 


COTTON AND LINTERS—DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE—RUNNING BALES: 
Consumed manu of June...5.. we 
In consuming establishments as of July 4--~~ 
In public storage as of July 4__--_---_----- 
Linters—Consimed month of June 
pO Ee. SES SSS ee ne See ee 
Cotton spindles active as of July 4 


COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
Spinning spindles in place on July 4 
Spinning spindles active on July 4-~~------- 
Active spindle hours (000’s omitted) July 4 
Active spindle hrs. for spindles in place June 


TIN—CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY TIN IN THE UNITED STATES 
(BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of March 
(in long tons): 

Stocks beginning of period_..._._.___--_-_- 
Receipts 
Supply 

Stocks at end of period 
Total processed .......................__.__..-— 
Intercompany scrap transactions__.—__--~~- 





Consumed in manufacturing__-.-..~-.-~---- 
Primary 
tSecondary 





*Revised figure. 
for 96% of primary, 
end of 1957. 





Latest 
Month 


155,213 
131,460 


243,847,000 
217,685,000 
26,132,000 
30;000 
22,270,000 
20,084,000 


279,435,000 
6,766,000 


1,562 


406 
31 
243 
38 
52 
42 
150 
600 
133 
82 
51 
62 
111 
20 


$2,482,000 
1,164,000 
1,318,000 
983,000 
335,000 


$46,716 
35,810 
15,419 
9,077 
2,240 
9,074 
10,906 
3,842 
4,318 
2,746 


819,538 
1,303,203 
7,991,860 

114,154 

630,145 

17,598,000 


20,317,000 
17,598,000 
10,392,000 

415.7 


31,545 
7,130 
38,675 
31,050 
7,625 
115 
7,510 
4,700 
2,810 


Previous 
Month 


157,189 
159,177 


250,167,000 
222,839,000 
27,281,000 
47,000 
28,113,000 
40,638,000 


311,623,000 
7,295,000 


1,531 
88 
405 
30 
242 
39 
52 
42 
150 
575 
127 
78 
49 
54 
111 
21 


$1,876,500 
909,100 
967,400 
702,500 
264,900 


$45,790 
35,029 
14,991 
8,911 
2,198 
8,929 
10,761 
3,779 
4,220 
2,762 


702,362 
1,485,625 
8,763,270 

101,603 

731,687 

17,591,000 


20,356,000 
17,591,000 
8,781,000 
439.1 


30,695 
7,815 
38,510 
31,545 
6,965 
180 
6,785 
4,245 
2,540 


tIncludes tin content of imported tin-base alloys. 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that dateg 


Year 
Ago 


124,999 
187,390 


211,714,000 
188,631,000 
23,053,000 
30,000 
25,835,000 
22,811,000 


265,701,000 
5,341,000 


379 


1,472 
70 
423 
36 
262 
35 
49 
41 
125 
572 
128 
17 
51 
47 
94 
13 


$2,601,754 
941,666 
1,660,088 
1,031,506 
628,582 


$43,079 
33,008 
14,590 
8,190 
2,048 
8,180 
10,071 
3,482 
4,012 
2,577 


595,408 
1,689,937 
7,537,120 

86,027 

829,318 

17,443,000 


20,923,000 
17,443,000 
7,637,000 
381.8 


30,740 
5,960 
36,700 
30,640 
6,060 
140 
5,920 
3,880 
2,040 


+tEstimated totals based on reports from companies accounting 
95% of secondary tin consumption in 1957 and 97% of total stocks 
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Securities Now 


% Accessory Sales, Inc. 

July 23 (letter of notification) 19,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
equipment, advertising and working capital. Office— 
1575 Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Acme Missiles & Construction Corp. (8/27) | 
July 24 filed 200,000 shares of common stock, of which 
150,000 shares will be oftered for public sale for the 
aceount of the company, and 50,000 shares will be of- 
fered for the accounts of the present holders thereof. 
Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes, including additional personnel, office space, 
equipment, and the provision of funds necessary to 
compete for certain contracts. Office—2949 Long Beach 
Road, Oceanside, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter — Myron A. 
Lomasney & Co., New York. 


Acorn Industries, Inc. 

July 22 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital; purchase of machinery and 
equipment and for leasing of a plant in Plainview, Ras dy 
N. Y. Office—930 Newark Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Underwriter—Lawrence Securities, Inc., 32 Broadway, 
New York. 


@ Air Products, Inc. (8/19) 

July 24 filed 115,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes including the construction 
of additional gas producing plants and the expansion of 
industrial and medical gas operations. Office—Allen- 
town, Pa. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Reyn- 
olds & Co. of New York; and Drexel & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

@ Alabama Gas Corp. (8/7) 

July 8 filed 30,843 series A cumulative preferred stock, 
par $100 (with attached warrants) to be offered to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 6, 1959, on the basis of one new 
share of preferred stock for each 30 shares of common 
stock then held. Rights expire Aug. 26, 1959. Warrant, 
not exercisable before Jan. 20, 1960, will entitle holder 
to purchase 3 shares of common stock. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay construction 
costs. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., New York; and 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Alabama Gas Corp. (8/18) 
July 8 filed $4,000,000 of series E first mortgage bonds, 
due Aug. 1, 1984. Proceeds—To pay construction costs. 
and short-term bank loans. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; White Weld & Co., Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received until 11:30 a.m. 
(EDT) on Aug. 18, at the offices of Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 
Alaska Mines & Metals Inc. 
Feb. 25 filed 1,431,200 shares of common stoek (par $1), 
of which 1,000,000 shares are to be offered publicly and 
431 shares are to be reserved for sale to the holders 
of 6% debentures due 1962 issued by DeCoursey-Brewis 
Minerals Ltd., the company’s parent (payment for the 
shares by such debenture holders may be made by 
delivery of debentures at par plus interest with premium 
for Canadian exchange rate). Purchasers will receive 
common stock purchase warrants on all shares purchased 
for cash or for the 6% debentures of the parent at the 
rate of one for each five shares purchased. Price—$1.25 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes and 
working capital. Office—423 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, 
Alaska. Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 
@ Aldens, Inc. (8/17) 
July 21 filed $4,550,600 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due Aug. 1, 1979, to be offered to common 
stockholders of record Aug. 14, 1959 on the basis of $100 
of debentures for each 16 common shares then held; 
rights to expire on Aug. 31. Office—Chicago, Ill. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, 
New York. 
All-State Properties, Inc. 
June 26 filed 38,697 outstanding shares of capital stock 
(par $1). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Price—To 
be offered from time to time in the over-the-counter 
market or (if the shares are listed) on the American 
Stock Exchange at the then prevailing market price. 
— Verbena Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 
- Allied Colorado Enterprises Co. 
July 13 filed 5,899,618 shares of class A common stock 
and 551,140 shares of class A-1 common stock for issu- 
ance under outstanding subscription agreements at 75 
cents per share and 6,576,200 shares of class A common 
stock for issuance under outstanding option agreements 
at 25 cents per share. These securities will not be is- 
sued if the options and subscription agreements are not 
exercised. Proceeds—For working capital and surplus 
of subsidiaries and for general corporate purposes. Un- 
derwriters—Allen Investment Co., Boulder, Colo. 
Allied Colorado Enterprises Co. 
July 13 filed 3,000,000 class A common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—90 cents per share. Preceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—Boulder, Colo. Under- 
writer—Allen Investment Co., Boulder, Colo. 
Allied Petro-Chemicals, Inc. (9/9) 
July 14 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock 
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(par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To be 
added to company funds. Office—Overbrook Hills, Pa. 
Underwriter—Philadelphia Securities Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Alscope Explorations Ltd. 
March 26 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock, of 
which 700,000 shares are to be offered publicly in the 
United States, and 300,000 shares in Canada. Price—Re- 
lated to the then current market price on the Canadian 
Stock Exchange (17 cents per share on July 24). Pro- 
ceeds—For properties, drilling costs, working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 303 Alexandra 
Bldg., Edmonton, Canada. Underwriter—None in United 
States; Forget & Forget in Montreal, Canada. State- 
ment effective June 1. 

America Mines, Inc. 
June 29 filed 150,000 shares of eommon stock. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—To assume and pay an option 
held by its Mexican subsidiary to purchase certain min- 
ing claims in the State of Durango, Mexico, owned by 
Compania Minera La Bufa, S. A., by paying to such 
company $50,000; to construct and place in working oper- 
ation a mine, mill and accessories capable of processing 
100 tons of gold ore per day estimated to cost $350,000; 
payment of about $15,000 of other obligations; to carry 
on with the balance of the proceeds an exploration pro- 
gram for additional gold and mineral properties both in 
Mexico and the United States. Office — Bank of the 
Southwest Building, Houston, Tex. Underwriter—None. 

American Beverage Corp. 
July 16 filed 950,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds 
—The stock is to be exchanged for all the outstanding 
capital stock of a group of “Golden Age” companies. 
Stockholders on Aug. 10 will vote on approving exchange 
offer. Office—118 N. 11th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—None. 
@® American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. 
June 30 filed $22,500,000 of convertible junior deben- 
tures, due 1982. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To be applied in part to the repayment of 
outstanding bank loans, and the balance will be used 
for general corporate purposes, including investments 
in subsidiary companies, to aid in their construction pro- 
grams. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp. and Lazard 
Freres & Co., New York. Offering—Expected in August 
or September. 
@ American Hospital Supply Corp. 
April 20 filed 20,610 shares of common stock (par $2) to 
be offered in exchange for common stock of Massillon 
Rubber Co. on the basis of nine shares of American 
common for one share of Massillon common. Office— 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Il. Underwriter—None. 
Statement effective July 29. 


American Investors Syndicate, Inc. 
June 25 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), and 200,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (no par 
value, $9 stated value), to be offered in units consisting 
of 3 shares of common ($1 each) and 1 share of pre- 
ferred ($9). Price—$12 per unit. Proceeds—For con- 
struction and related expenditures. Office—513 Inter- 
national Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 
Lindsay Securities Corp., New Orleans, La. 
% American Israeli Paper Mills, Ltd. 
July 31 filed American depositary receipts for 2,000,000 
=? shares. Depositary—Bankers Trust Co., New 

ork. 
® American-Saint Gobain Corp. 
June 26 filed $11,221,500 of subordinated convertible 
debentures, due 1983, and 544,314 shares of common 
stock. The debentures are being offered to common 
stockholders on the basis of $100 principal amount of 
debentures for each eight shares of common stock held 
on July 28, 1959; rights to expire on Aug. 12, 1959. The 
common shares are being offered to present stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 314 shares held 
on July 28, 1959; rights to expire on Aug. 12, 1959. Price 
Of debentures: 100% of principal amount; of stock, $17.30 
per share. Preceeds — For payment of long-term debt 
and, in part, for plant construction. Underwriter — F. 
Eberstadt & Co., New York. 
® American & St. Lawrence Seaway Land Co., Inc. 
July 8 filed 500,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered publicly. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
off mortgages and for general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—60 East 42nd Sireet, New York. Underwriter— 
A. J. Gabriel & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Expected 
in August. 
*% American States Insurance Co. 
Aug. 3 filed 108,144 shares of class A stock, to be offered 
for subscription by holders of outstanding class A and 
class B stock at the rate cf one additional share for each 
four shares of class A and class B stock held as of the 
record date. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be added to the general funds of the com- 
pany. Office—542 North Meridian Street Indianapolis, 


Ind. Underwriter—City Securities Corp., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Amican Petroleum & Natural Gas Corp. Ltd. 
March 23 filed 745,000 shares of capital stock (no par), 
of which 500,000 shares are to be sold for the account 
of the company, and 245,000 shares by the holders there- 
of. Price—30 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development program. Office — 2100 Scarth 
Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. Underwriter— 
Cumberland Securities, Ltd., Regina, Canada. 





Underwriter— . 






* INDICATES ADDITIONs 
SINCE PREVIOUS issuf 
@® ITEMS REVISED 


*% Ampal-American Israel Corp. 
July oU filed $3,000,000 of five-year 5% sinking fund 
debentures, series G, due 1964, and $3,000,000 of i0-yes; 
6% sinking fund cebentures, series H, due 1969. Price— 
At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To develop ang 
expand various enterprises in Israel. Office—i17 §£. 71st 
Street, New York. Underwriter—None. Offering—py,. 
pected sometime during October. 


Apache Oil Corp. ‘ 
May 25 filed 350 units of participation in the Apache 
Oil Program 1960 and 70,000 rights for the purchase 9; 
common stock (par $1.25). The offering is being mac 
only to the stockholders of the company. Each subscrip. 
tion to a unit in Apache Oi] Program 1960, will entitle 
the subscriber to subscribe also to 200 rights for the 
purchase of one share per right of the company’s $1.3; 
par value common stock. Warrants evidencing the right; 
will be nontransferable prior to Aug: 16, 1960, and will 
expire at 2:00 pm., (CST) on Jan. 31, 1962. Unles 
Apache Oil Program 1960 commences operations on or 
before June 30, 1960, all unexercised rights will be voig 
as of 2:00 p.m. (CST) on that date, and their purchase 
price will be refunded. Price—$12,000 per unit. Pro. 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 52; 
Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter— 
APA, Inc., the corporation’s subsidiary. 


Appaiachian National Life Insurance Co. 

July 1 filed 966,667 shares of common stock, including 
160,000 shares reserved for option to employees and di- 
rectors. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To be used for 
the conduct of the company’s insurance business. Office 
—1401 Bank of Knoxville Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. Under. 
writers—Abbott, Proctor & Paine, New York; Cumber- 
land Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; Davidson & Co, 
Inc. and Investment Corp. of Fidelity, both of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Offering—Expected latter part of August. 


® Armstrong Uranium Corp. 

Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price —10 cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—c/o Hepburn T. 
Armstrong, Rourd Up Heights, Cheyenne, Wyo. Under- 
writer—Bruno-Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Statement 
has been withdrawn. 


Australian Grazing & Pastoral Co., Ltd. 
Jan. 13 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (56% cents per share). Preceeds—To purchast 
cattle; for improvements; to buy additional ranch in 
Queensland, Australia; and for other corporate purposes, 
Office — 1301 Avenue L, Cisco, Texas. Underwriter —! 
None. Robert Kamon is President. 


*% Babcock Radio Engineering, Inc. (8/24-28) 
July 29 filed 100,000 shares cf capital stock (par $)). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—F 
general corvcrate purposes including the reduction ‘| 
bank loans, for additional working capital, and the 
carrying of larger inventories. Office—1640 Monrovi 
Avenue, Costa Mesa, Calif. Underwriter—Schwabach¢ f 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Bankers Preferred Life Insurance Co. 

Jan. 30 (letter of notiifcation) 100,000 shares of commol 
stock (par $1.60). Price—$3 per share. Preceeds—Fo 
expenses incidental to operation of an insurance com 
pany. Office—Suite 619, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Cc ° 
Underwriter —Ringsby Underwriters, Inc., Denver 2 

olo. 

® Barton Distilling Co. ; 
July 6 filed $2,000,000 of. 6% secured notes due July |, 
1965. These are direct obligations of the company st 
cured by whiskey warehouse receipts for not less tha 
2,500,000 original proof gallons of Kentucky bourbo 
whiskey produced by the company not earlier than Ja! 
1, 1959. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceed 
—To finance whiskey during its aging period. Under 
writer—Fulton Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. Offer 
ing—Expected today (Aug. 6). 

® Basic Materials, Inc. 
April 9 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of con 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per shalt 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Offiee—c/o Harold 4 
Roberts, President, Arroyo Hondo, Santa Fe, N. Me. 
Underwriter — Hyder, Rosenthal & Co., Albuquerqué 
N. Mex. Letter to be amended. 


% Berens Real Estate Investment Corp. - 
July 31 filed $1,200,000 of 614% debentures, due 196, 
and 80,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Price—- $5) 
per unit, each unit to consist of $300 of debentures a!” 
20 shares of common stock. Proceeds—For working Cal 
ital. Office—1722 L Street N. W., Washington, D.C. U™ 
derwriter—BRerens Securities Corp., same address. 


@ Beverages Bottling Corp. (8/10-14) 

July 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of comm0 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For construction or purchase of additional facilities for 
the manufacture, warehousing and distribution of beve™ 


ages. Office—800 St. Anns Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Us- 
derwriter—Financial Management, Inc., 11 Broadwé’: 
New York, N. Y. 

® Bic Apple Supermarkets, Inc. (8/10-14) 


June 24 filed 425,000 shares of common stock (par ° 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—Expansion 2 
Underwriter—Simmons & Co., 


working capital. 
York. 


% Biack, Sivalis & Bryson, Inc. ; i. ot 
July 24 (letter of notification) 100,000 units of inte” 
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ijn Salaried Employees & Thrift & Profit-Sharing Plan. 
Price— 4! per unit. Proceeds — For use by Employees 
Plan. Offiee—7500 E. 12th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
Underwriter—None. 


Bostic Concrete Co., Inc. (8/19) 
June 19 (letter of notification) $250,L0) of 8% convertible 
debentures due July 1, 1969 and 10,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
¢500 debenture and 20 shares of class A common stock 
Price—$600 per unit. Proceeds—To pay cbligations and 
for working capital. Office — 1205 Oil Centre Station 
Lafayette, La. Underwriter—Syle & Co., New York, N.Y 


* Bostitc’, Inc. 

July 28 (letter of notification) 10,4C0 shares of class A 
non-voting common stock (par $4), to be offered to full- 
time employees of the company and its subsidiaries, 
excluding directors and officers, with at least one year 
of service as of 9-15-59, and including employees on 
leave of absence. Price—$26.59 per share. Proceed:— 
For working capital. Office—South Country Trail, East 
Greenwich, R. I. 


Boston Harbor Marina, Inc. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 756 shares of common 
stock (no par) and 1,512 shares of preferred stock (no 
par) to be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record July 6, 1959 in units of one share of common and 
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two shares of preferred. Price—To stockholders, $100 

per unit; to the public, $125 per unit. Proceeds — For 

expenses for operating a boat marina. Office—542 E. 

ps ape Street, North Quincy, Mass. Underwriter— 
one. 


@ Branson Instruments, Inc. (8/17-20) 

July 10 filed 40,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
ef which 10,000 shares will be sold for the company’s 
account and 30,000 shares for selling stockholders. Pro- 
ceeds—Additional inventory, working capital, and gen- 


eral funds. Office—Stamford, Conn. Underwriter— 
McDonnell & Co., Inc., New York. 
Brcadway-Haie Stores, Inc. (8/25) 


July 27 filed $10,000,000 of subordinated debentures, due 
Aug. 1, 1979. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceed:—For construction of new stores and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—401 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles and New York. 


Brockton Taunton Gas Co. 
June 29 filed 37,268 shares of common stock, being of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of record 
July 29, 1959, on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares and five shares for each 11 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred then held; rights to expire on Aug. 13, 
1959. Price—$i7 per share. Proceeds—For repayment of 
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short-term bank loans incurred under the company’s 
1956-1958 construction program. Office — 178 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


% Buiider’s Mortgage Investment, Inc. 

July 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 principal amount 
of 10-year 6% debentures, to be offered in denomina- 
tions of $100 each. Price—At par. Proceeds—To be used 
to purchase real estate and for working capital. Office— 
22435 Sunset Highway, Issaquah, Wash. Underwriter— 
None. 


* California Metals Corp. 

July 27 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. Price~ 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For construction 
of a pilot plant; for measuring ore; for assaying; and for 
general corporate purposes. Office—3955 South State St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Cromer Brokerage 
Co., Inc., Salt Lake City. 


* Capital Shares, Inc. 


Aug. 3 filed 500,000 “Life Insurance Fund” shares. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment in the securities of companies engaged directly or 
indirectly in the ilfe insurance business. Office—15 Wil- 
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August 7 (Friday) 


Alabama. Gee: Corn. oo cz eee. Preferred 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten oy White, Weld & Co. 
and Sterne, Agee & Leach? $3,084,200 


Highway Trailer Industries, Inc.____-_--_- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co.) 1,105,294 shares 
August 10 (Monday) 
Aradbol Manufacturing Co..........._--- Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $21,000 
Arabol Marufacturing Co.________-__-_-~_- Common 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 515.6 shares 
Beverages Bottling Corp..__--_---------- Common 
(Financial Management, Inc.) $300,000 
Big Apple Supermarkets, Inc.___-_------- Common 
(Simmons & Co.) $850.000 
Buckingham Transportation Inc.______--- Common 
(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.) 250,000 shares 
Coral Ridge Properties, Inc._....._------ Common 


(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. and J. R. Williston & Beine) 
450,000 shares 
Coral Ridge Properties, Inc..;..........- Preferred 
(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. and J. R. Williston & Beane) 
450,000 shares 
Executone Inc. 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) 136,000 shares 
Genseal "Tame Cot ce. oe cts Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.) $6,260,700 
Hudson Radio & Television Corp._____--- Common 
(J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc.) 
s $1.900,000 
Narda Microwave Corp... __.__----__-_-_ Common 


(Milton D. Blauner & Ca.. Inc.) 50.000 shares 
New York Capital Fund of Canada Ltd._..Commen 
(Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) 1, 000, 000 shares 
Supercrete Ltd. 
(Straus, Blosser & McDowell) 300.000 shares 
Television Shares cr pm ee om Common 


(Vinita Welds &- Gh -22 can absense 


August 11 ( Sennen) 
General Magnaplate Corp._______________Common 
(Robert L. Ferman & Co., Inc. and Caspers Rogers Co.) $700.099 
IiHinois Centres? RR... :: _Eeuip. Trust Cifs. 
(Bids 1 p.m. EDT) $2.820,C00 
Tichigan Bel] Telephone Co._____-___- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $30,900,000 
Pioneer Finance Co.______- 
(White, Weld & Co. and Watlirg, 


ayes 
Lerchen & Co.) $1,009 0 


August 12 (Wednesday) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.________- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $2, 500.000 
Controls (4. of \Awmeteée oo Common 


(Merrill Lynch. Pierce. Fenner & Smith and 
Lee Higginson Corp.) 191,703 shares 


International Tuna Corp.________________ Common 
(Gates. Carter & Co.) $175.000 
Lease Plan International Sg SR PRO Es emo Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 140,000 shares 
Long (Hugh W.) & Co., Inc.______________ Common 
(Clark, Dodge & Co.) 280,000 shares 
Raub Electronics Research Corp.________-_ Common 


(Weil & Co.) $1,402,500 


August 13 ( Vomneny) 


Gabriel*:€o: 203 222 re eis ee Debentures 
(Prescott, Shevard & Co., Inc. and Carl M.,. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. » $2,500,000 


Northwest Defense Minerals, Inc.________ Common 
(Caldwell Co.) $300,000 

Trans Central Petroleum SES Common 

(Barnett & Co., Inc.) $100.000 
August 14 (Friday) 

Oak Valley Sewerage Co......_.___ Bonds 
(Bache & Co.) $145,000 

Oak ‘Valley ‘Watee Go...-.20. > ss Bonds 


(Bache & Co.) $125,000 


August 17 (Monday) 
Atiens: tne 
(Offering to stockholders- 

Lehman Brothers) 


Debentures 
underwritten by 
34,550,600 


Branson Instruments, OS SET 2 eee ne Ce Common 
40.000 shares 


PE TY geet. Debentures 
dpath) $500.c00 


(McDonnell & Co., Inc 
Central Charge Service, Inc. 


(Auchinecloss, Parser & Re 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


GONG Biseweiiek: Me... ooo rs coc cuendn Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Hayden, Stone 
& Co. and Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Inc.) 356,125 shares 


RTURENE ag UN cai ct das hsp akan ici gy in minigames Common 
‘Hayden. Stone & Co.) 105,000 shares 
wawares Gener WOM... 3. 5c cas Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co.) $700,000 
Industrial Plywood Co., Inc..__--------- Preferred 


(Standard Securities Corp., Irving Weis & Co., J, A. Winston 
& Co., Inc., Bruno-Lenchner Inc., Netherlands Securities 
Co., Inc. and Plymouth Bond & Share Corp.) $600,000 
Leeds TPG VGRweel, Bis. Geek aa Common 
(Auchinceless, Parker & Redpath) 262,500 shares 
Magnuson Properties, Inc.........------- Common 
(Blair & Co., Inc.) 500.000 shares 
Micronaire Electro Medical Products 
CO RINIE  sencctetiie Biaine lth attains titan ts ap cosas ae Com. and War. 
(GeaAeril Investing Corp.) $5,500,000 
mover (Wisse 28.) ; Bie sa. ee ca Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Schmidt, Roberts & Parke) 
155,269 shares 
Potwnisees : mee Cn ack oe rik den Oe Debentures 
{Fulton Reid & Co., Inc.) $2,500,000 
Tool Research & Engineering Corp.__-_-- Common 
(Shields & Co.) 250,000 shares 


August 18 (Tuesday) 


Alaharnn:Clal Shia ss. ccchwds chenivcnden Bonds 
Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $4,000,000 
COATS. TP Mei e tect thc ecb dene Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $35,000,000 
Dilbert’s nen & Development Corp. 
r Debetitures & Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) $4,505,600 
Eagle Food Centers, Tit. 6 osinis ccc tcden Common 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) 188,500 shares 


SIFU ae: COM: 4 en nc atone Common 
(Maltz, Greenwald & Co.) $525,000 
Ansiat 18 -«W~ 9 estay) 

Pils PR io atin ean _...Common 


(Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Reynolds & Co.; and Drexel & Co.) 


115.000 shares 


Bostic. Concrete Con Inc)... Com. and Debs. 
(Syle & Co.) $250,000 units 
CUltiS. Rarer ee ts ce ae eee Common 
‘Prescott. Shepard & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 


Houston Lighting & Power Co.____.-_.-.-.-Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $25,000.000 
Nord Photocopy & Business Equipm’t Corp._._Com. 
(Mvron A. Lomasnev & Co.) $500,000 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp.___-------- Commou 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons) 327,042 shs. 


August 20 (Thursday) 


Florida Water & Utilities Co._......-.--- Common 
‘Beil & Hough, Inc.’ 84.000 shares 
Funding Corp. of New York__Debentures 
(No underwriting $590,000 
Silver Creek Precision Corp 
(Maltz, Greenwald & Co.) 1,550,000 shares) 


August 21 (Friday) 


Hofman Laboratories, Inc._-------------- Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $300,000 


August 24 (Monday) 


Babcock Radio Engineering, Inc._-~------ Common 
(Schwabacher & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Cary . Ces. Sc ce nsccewescence Debentures 
(Lee Higginson Corp. and P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.) $3,500,000 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $4.440,000 
Hancock (J. W.) Inc._------- Preferred & Common 
(Kenneth Kass, Securities Service and David 
Barnes & Co., Inc.) $425,000 
Patidineton-Cery...-.....--.«+-- Class A Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp. and H. Hentz & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Poree- stee See. onsen ewe do 2ekeeas 
(Pearson. Murphy & Co., 
Cinitedl : Aveseee se es. nneeeewnesns Common 
(F. Eberstadt & Co.) 100,000 shares 


Investors 


(August 25 Tuesday) 


Broadway-Haie Stores, Inc.__-.-------- Debentures 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $10,000,000 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.......-........--<-- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $65,000,000 
Way ne _Manut: acturing Co.. CE 3 _._..Common 
(M hum, Jones & Templeton ar nd Schwabacher & Co.) 
90, 0 00 shar 


August 26 (Wednesday) 


Rntrom, BGs 023 cities dealin adieasanenae Common 
(Alkow & Co., Inc.) $1,000,000 

Infrared ZVAGser iO. BE. wincainn nck ecewe Common 

(Lehman Brothers) 100,000 shares 

Matromies, TG): isot Jc dcdtanenedeneee Common 
(Vermilye Brothers) $750,000 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR.___---- Equip. Tr. Ctfs, 
(Bids noon EDT’) $3,150,000 

Sea View Industries, Inc.___---- Debs. & Common 

(Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc.) $714,000 


August 27 (Thursday ) 
Acme Missiles & Construction Corp._-_-- Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $1,200,000 
August 28 (Friday) 


Great Western Life Insurance Co__------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by G. J. Mitchell Jr. Ca, 
and Purvis & Co.) 500,000 shares 


L. -.C Titi sesitn vculipeatirdiaidiedciaibadia Common 
(Purvis & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co.) $1,500,000 
August 31 (Monday) 

Jackson’s Minit Markets, Inc.___---_----- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Pierce, Carrison 
Wulbern, Inc.) 223,000 shares 
September 1 (Tuesday) 


Central Corp. 
(Arnold Malkan & Co.) $600,000 


Foto-Video Laboratories, Inc.._..-_.----- Common 
(Arnold Malkan Co.) $300,000 
September 2 (Wednesday) 


National Sports Centers, Inc....+-.-sc-Debenteres 
~~ General investing Corp.) $1.000,000 


September 3 (Thursday) 


Greek Voice of America, 
(Karen Securities Corp.) $300,000 
September 7 (Monday) 


New West Amulet Mines Ltd.__.-____---- Common 
(Willis E. Burnside & Co., Inc.) 2C0,000 shares 


Sottile, Inc. 
(Bear, Stearns & Co.) 2,000,000 shares 


Speedry Chemical Products Co., Inc.____- Common 
(S. D. Puller & Co.) 218,333 shares 


September 9 (Wednesday ) 


Allied Petro-Chemicals, Inc._----------- Common 
(Philadelphia Securities Co., Inc.) $400,000 
Community Public Service Co._ ....----- Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $3,000,000 
Fredottie Pickie (Ou Biticunnnksuccctdasosc Common 
(Summit Securities, Inc.) $300,000 
September 15 (Tuesday) 

Hooker. CRGGRICA- COT Bic own ncicnaemteen Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders-—to be underwritten) $25,000,000 
Petrosut O88 Cees a. <i cnc kuwosiadananen Common 


(Simmons & Co. and Michael Horowitz) $620,000 


West Florida Natural Gas Co._..Notes & Common 
(Beil & Hough Inc.) $1,750,000 


September 17 (Thursday) 
Georgie. ROWE? Bh ac ndsnncascnasasode -..-.-Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 


September 21 (Monday) 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.__Debens. 
(Bids to be invited) $45,000,000 


October 1 (Thursday) 
Northern Natural Gas Co.__------------- Preferred 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $20,000,000 
Northern Natural Gas Co.__-------~---- Debentures 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $20,000,000 
October 14 (Wednesday) 
Philadelphia Electric Co._-..-.-----~.------.- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 


December 1 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.__Bends 
(Bids to be imvited) $50,000,008 
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liam Street, New York. Underwriter—Capital Sponsors, 
Inc., New York. 


® Cary Chemicals, Inc. (8 24-28) 

July 28 filed $3,500,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1979 and 205,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) to be offered in units. The number of shares 
in each unit will be determined prior to the public 
offering. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes, including working capital. Under- 
writers—Lee Higginson Corp. and P. W. Brooks & Co., 
Inc., both of New York. 


® Casco Chemical Corp. ; 
July 10 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—For marketing of “Resistolox 20, 
(an anti-oxidant) and for general corporate purposes. 
Office—207 American Bank & Trust Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Underwriter — Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc., New York. 
Offering—Expected any day. 

Central American Mineral Resources, S. A. 
May 27 filed 620,000 shares of common stock, of which 
500,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
company and 120,000 shares for the account of certain 
selling stockholders. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
finance acquisitions and to increase working capital 
Office—161 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter 


' —WNone. 


® Central Charge Service, Inc. (8/17) : 
July 17 filed $500,000 of 542% convertible capital de- 
bentures. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Pro- 
ceeds—To add to working capital, buy accounts recelv- 
able, and reduce short-term indebtedness. Office— 
620 — 11th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, New York. 
*% Central Corp. (9/1-4) 
Aug. 3 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—For manufacturing and sales facil- 
ities, and working capital, of subsidiaries; to repay 
loans. Office — 1315 Dixwell Avenue, Hamden, Conn. 
Underwriter—Arnold Malkan & Co., New York. 
Citizens’ Acceptance Corp. 
June 29 filed $600,000 of series F 6% five-year subor- 
dinated debentures, to be offered to the present holders 
of the company’s subordinated debentures in exchange, 
at face value, on the maturity dates of those securities 
so long as there are bonds remaining unsold in this 
offering. No bonds will be reserved for this exchange 
offering. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
To increase or maintain the working capital of the com- 
pany but will be initially applied to the reduction of 
short-term notes due within one year. Part of the pro- 
ceeds may also be used to retire outstanding subordi- 
mated debentures not exchanged. Office—Georgetown, 
Del. Underwriter—None. 
% Coastal Caribbean Oils, Inc. 
July 27 (letter of notification) American Voting Trust 
Certificates for 178,719 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—At an estimated market price of $1.62' 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incidental to explor- 
ing and producing of oil. Office—Apartado 6307, Panama 
City, Panama. Underwriter—None. 
@ Cohu Electronics, Inc.’ (8/17-21) 
Jiiiy 209 filed 356,125 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be made available to stockholders on a basis of one 
share for every three held as of the record date. Price 
-—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce 
outstanding indebtedness, for expansion, and for work- 
ing capital. Office—San Diego, Calif. Underwriters— 
Hayden, Stone & Co., and Winslow, Cohu and Stetson, 
Inc., both of New York. 
Colorado Water & Power Co. 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) $220,000 of 6% unsecurea 
debentures due April 1, 1964 and 1,100 shares of commoc 
atock (par $1) to be offered in units of $200 of deben 
tures and one share of stock. Price — $205 per unt: 
Proceeds—-For working capital. Office—Suite 421, 90: 
Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 
Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25.000,000 of first mortgage bonds au. 
Sept. 1, 1968. $20,000,00 of subordinatea debentures du- 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3.000.000 sharee f common stock to bv 
9ffered in units as follows: $1,00u of bonds and 48 share 
of stock and $100 of debentures ~~ 4d nine shares of stoc} 
Price—To be supplied by amet...aent. Proceeds T 
sonstruct refinery. Underwriter-.l.ehman Brother. Ne: 
York Offering—Indefinite 
Commercial Investors Corp. 
Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Office—450 So. Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Earl J. Knudson & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Offering—Expected in August. 
Consolidated Petroleum Industries, inc. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 6% con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $3.50) and 80,000 shares ot 
common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
one share of preferred and one share of common. (Pre- 
ferred stock may be converted into two shares of com- 
mon stock at any time.) Price—$3.75 per unit. Proceed. 
—For development of gas properties. Office—908 Alamo 
National Bank Building, San Antonio, Texas. Under. 
writer—Frank Lerner Co., New York, N. Y. Offering— 
‘Temporarily suspended by the SEC and a hearing had 
been scheduled for July 14 whether to make this order 
permanent. 
® Consumers Power Co. (8/18) 
July 24 filed $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1989. Proceeds—For construction, and to repay bank 
loans incurred for construction purposes. Office—212 
West Michigan Avenue, Jackson, Mich. Underwriter— 
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To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
Aug. 18 at office of Commonwealth Services, Inc., 300 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


® Controls Co. of America (8/12) 

July 8 filed 191,703 shares of common stock (par $5). 
The offering will be made after a 50% common _ stock 
distribution to stockholders of record July 24. Of the 
total, 50,000 shares will be sold for the account of the 
company and 141,703 shares for the account of a group 
of selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To be added to the general funds 01 
the company, with approximately $750,600 earmarked for 
acquisition of a Canadian plant for the production oi 
motors and solenoids, construction of an addition to a 
plant at Folcroft, Pa., and acquisition of propervy and 
equipment in Arizona for production of rectifiers and 
other semi-conductor products. Approximately $170,000 
will be used to retire notes and $250,000 will be invesied 
in or advanced to a Swiss subsidiary. Underwriters — 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. and Lee 
Higginson Corp., both of New York. 


® Coral Ridge Properties, Inc. (8/10) 
July 8 filed 450,000 shares of $0.60 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock (no par) and 450,000 shares of class 
A common stock (no par). The no par preferred is 
convertible into Class A common on a one for two basis, 
without additional payment. The $1 par preference stock 
is convertible into class A common on a 1-for-15 basis, 
upon payment of $3.33 per share of class A common. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
repay a mortgage and for general corporate purposes. 
Office—716 North Federal Highway, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. Underwriters—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and J. R. Williston & Beane, New York. 
Crescent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

May 26 filed 48,460 shares of 5% convertible pfd. stock 
($25 par) and 12,559 shares of common ($1 par), 34,460 
shares of the preferred and 9,059 shares of common are 
issuable upon the exercise of stock options granted when 
the assets of Norbute Corp. were acquired on Aug. 6, 


“{958. Underwriter—None. 


Crowley’s Milk Co., Inc. 
March 26 filed 60,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par $20). Price— To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—145 Conklin 
Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Crusader Life Insurance Co., Inc. 
June 3 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $50 )to be offered for subscription by stock- 
nolders of record April 30, 1959, on the basis of one new 
share for each two shares held. Rights expire Aug. 25, 
1959. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the public. 
Price—$150 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 


Office—640 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City, Kan. Under- 
writer—None. 


Crusader Oil & Gas Corp., Pass Christian, Miss. 
May 26 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock, of which 
341,613 shares will be offered on a one-for-one basis to 
stockholders of record May 15, 1959. The remaining 
358,387 shares will be offered publicly by the under- 
writer on a “best efforts” basis. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of notes and 
tor working capital. Underwriter — To be supplied by 
amendment. 
® Cubic Corp. (8/17-21) 

July 17 filed 105,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—95.2% of the 
proceeds are to be used by the company to repay bank 
loans, acquire inventories, including electronic test and 
manufacturing equipment, and for general corporate 
purposes. 4.8% of the proceeds are to go to Robert V. 
Werner, a company officer, selling stockholder. Office 
—5575 Kearny Villa Road, San Diego, Calif. Under- 
writer—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 

Curtis Industries, Inc. (8/19) 

July 17 filed 100,000 shares of outstanding common 


stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds” 


—To selling stockholders. Office—1130 E. 222nd St., 
Euclid, Ohio. Underwriter — Prescott, Shepard & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
% Denab Laboratories, Inc. 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including salaries, cars, promotion, inventory, the estab- 
lishment of branch offices, expenses incidental to ob- 
taining permission to do business in other states, and the 
establishment of a contingency reserve. Office — 1420 
East 18th Avenue, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

Development Corp. of America 
April 30 filed 1,376,716 shares of common stock (par $1) 
reserved for issuance upon conversion of shares of the 
company’s $1.25 cumulative convertible preferred stock 
received by DCA common stockholders in connection 
with the recently consummated merger of Real Estate 
Equities, Inc., into DCA and the plan of reorganization 
onmreeten in connection therewith. Underwriter— 
None. 

Development Corp. of America 


June 29 Registered issue. (See Equity General Corp. 
below.) 


Dilbert’s Leasing & Development Corp. 
(8/18-20) 
June 11 filed $4,400,000 of 20-year 514% convertible de- 
beritures, due July 15, 1979 and 1,056,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent) to be offered in units consis.- 
ing of $50 principal amount of debentures and 12 shares 
of common stock. Price—$51.20 per unit. Proceeds—f or 
repayment of notes; to develop and construct shopping 





centers and a super-market under existing purchasa 
contracts and for working capital.. Name Changeq x 
Company formerly known as Dilbert’s Properties. [,,. 
Office—93-02 151st Street, Jamaica, N. Y. Underwriter_ 
S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. Z 


Diversixu:ed inc., Amarilio, Texas 
jan. 6 filea 300,000 shares of common stock (par 
2ssnts). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition 
: undeveloped real estate, for organization or acquisj. 


ion vf COmsuimer finance Dusiness, and balance to be 
wed for wurking capita! Underwriter investment 
service Co Denver Celio. on « oest effurts basis. 


Drexelbrook Associates 
May 22 filed $2,000,000 oi partnership interests, to ba 
uttered in units. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—T> 
be used for various acquisitions. Office — Broad & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None 


* Du-Rite Sales Co.. Inc. 

July 10 (letter of notification) 50,000 shaves of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—F,- 
working capital. Office—3800 37th Place, Brentwood 
Md. Underwriter—None. ; 


Eagle Food Centers, Inc. (8/18) 

July 23 filed 188,500 shares of common stock (par $2.59) 
of which 20,900 shares are being offered initially by th: 
company to employees. Any of such shares not pur- 
chased by employees and the remaining 168,500 shares 
are being purchased by the underwriters, 23,500 from 
stockholders and 160,000 shares from the company. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem 
all of the preferred stock of a subsidiary, to pay off out- 
standing 6% subordinated notes, to purchase equipment 
in four stores leased from G. & W. Realty, Inc., to pay 
oft chattel mortgages on equipment in five other stores, 
and for additional working capital. Office—Milan, Ii, 
Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., New York. 


® Edwards Steel Corp., Miami, Fia. (8/17-21) 

July 8 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par 1) 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To repay. loans, 
to acquire property and equipment, and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 


Electronic Data Processing Center, Inc. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 17,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To pay 
an eight-year lease of electronic machines, installation 
charges and working capital. Underwriters — Zilka, 
Smither & Co., Inc. and Camp & Co., both of Portland, 
Oregon. Offering—Expected any day. 


Emerite 


fan. 19 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of series 3 


common stock (no par) to be offered for subscription 
dy stockholders on the basis of one share of series 3 


stock for each three shares of series 1 and/or series 2 — 
common stock held; unsubscribed shares to other stock- 
Rights expire 30 days from offering date. — 


holders. 


Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 


= S. Farish Street, Jackson, Miss. Underwriter 
—None. 


® Empire Millwork Corp. 

April 17 filed 95,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 

Price—$10.25 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockhold- 

Sa ee Statement withdrawn on July 
, 1959. 


Entron, tan 


tnc. (8/26) 

July 13 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$5 per share. Preceeds—For purchase of machinery and 
equipment and for interim financing of coaxial cable 
television transmission systems. Office—4902 Lawrence 


St., Bladensburg, Md. Underwriter—Alkow & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
April 21. filed $1,000,000 of Variable Annuity Policies 
Price—No less than $120 a year for annual premium 
contracts and no less than $1,500 for single premium 
contracts. Proceeds—For investment, etc. Office—2484 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 


« None. 


Equity General Corp. 
June 29 filed together with Development Corp. 0! 
America, registration statements seeking registratiox 
of securities, as follows: Equity General, 500,000 shares 
of common stock and 149,478 shares of preferred stock 
and Development Corp., 500,000 shares of common stock. 
The Equity Corp. is the owner of 5,343,220 shares of 
Equity General common stock and proposes to offer 
500,000 of such shares to the holders of Equity common 
in exchange therefor, on a one-for-one basis. Equity 
General is the owner of 2,399,504 shares of Development 
Corp. common and proposes to offer 500,000 of suci 
shares to the holders of Equity General common it 
exchange therefor, on a one-for-one basis. The Board 
of Directors of Equity General has authorized the issu- 
ance of a maximum of 149,478 shares of Equity Genera: 
preferred stock in exchange for shares of preferred stock 
of Development Corp., on the basis of one share 0 
Equity General preferred for two shares of Developmet' 
Corp. preferred. Office—103 Park Ave., New York City. 
ESA Mutual Fund, Inc. 

June 29 filed 2,000,090 shares of capital stock. Price—T 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For investmen' 
Investment Adviser—Yates, Heitner & Woods, St. Loui: 
Mo. Underwriter—ESA Distributors, Inc., Washingto! 
D.C. Office—1028 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

® Executone, Inc. (8/10-14) 

July 15.filed 138.909, shoras af eammon stock. Price—?° 
be- Supphea py amendment. Proceeds — For genera 


corporate purposes, including additional working capi‘ 
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.@ the reduction of outstanding indebtedness. Office— 
5 Lexington Avenue, New York. Underwriter — 
earson, Hammill & Co., New York. 


Extrudo-Film Corp. (8/18) 

jv 2 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
pnts). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of 
achinery and equipment for the Pottsville plant, to 
»vy the principal on a 5% note due Sept. 1, 1960, and 
© balance will be added to the company’s general funds 
nd will be available for general corporate purposes. 
ffice—36-35 36th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Un- 
erwriter—Maltz, Greenward & Co., New York. 


Faradyne Electronics Corp., Newark, N. J. 
une 23 filed 220,000 shares ot common stock (par five 
ents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To be used for 
urchase and construction of machinery and equipment. 
‘nderwriters—Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Se- 
urities Co., Inc., both of New York. Statement to be 
mended. 


Federated Investors, Inc. 

uly 16 (letter of notification) 42,000 shares of class B 
ommon stock (par value 5c) to be sold for the account 
»f the issuing company, and 21,000 shares of the same 
tock to be sold for the account of Federated Plans, Inc. 
rice—$4.75 per share. Proceeds—For advertising, train- 
ng, printing, and working capital. Office—719 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Underwriter—Hecker & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Fidelity Investment Corp., Phoenix, riz. 
une 29 filed 1,799,186 shares of class A common stock, 
>f which 1,700,000 shares are to be offered publicly, and 
he remaining 99,186 shares have been subscribed for 
n consideraticn for services rendered in organizing the 
ompany as an incentive to management. The company 
as agreed to issue to the organizers 200,000 shares of 
lass B common stock; and 100,000 class B shares have 
been set aside for issuance to keep personnel other than 
he organizers. Price—To public, $3 per share. Proceeds 
To be applied to pay interest due on properties and to 


purchase new properties and for working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


Financial Industrial Income Fund, Inc. 
uly 22 filed 1,000,000 shares of common capital stock 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Office— 


=.0 Broadway, Denver, Colo. General Distributor—FIF 
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Management Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Flame Heat Treating, Inc. 
uly 21 (letter of notification) 3,965 shares of common 
stock te be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record July 24, 1959. Stockholders other than directors 
and officers are given the right to purchase 1.3 addi- 
tional shares for each share owned prior to August, 1959. 
rice—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For equip- 
ment and working capital. Office—3625 Hampshire Ave- 
nue, South, St. Louis Park, Minn. Underwriter—None. 


® Florida Water & Utilities Co., Miami, Fla. (8/20) 
uly 8 filed 86,000 shares of common stock, of which 
59,000 shares are to be offered for public sale for the 
account of the company and 21,000 shares for the ac- 
count of two selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To be used to reduce indebt- 


edness and increase working capital. Underwriter—Beil 
& Hough, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Fortuna Corp. 

“+e 21 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
; og per share. Proceeds—To complete race plant and 
“ty general corporate purposes. Office — Albuquerque, 
N M. Underwriter—Minor, Mee & Co., Albuquerque 
N. M. ’ ? 
* Foto-Video Laboratories, Inc. (9/1-4) 

uly 15 filed 150,000 shares of class B common stock 


: \Dar 10 cents). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 


general corporate purposes, 


: Price—At 


5 C. Bradford & 


including the repaying of 
purchase of new equipment, and for 
. Office — 36 Commerce Road, Cedar 
Underwriter — Arnold Malkan & Co., 


nk loans, the 
working capital, 
Grove, N. J, 
New York. 


yh oundation Balanced Fund, Inc. 
une 18 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
418 Uni market. Proceeds—For investment. Office— 
‘ton St., Nashville, Tenn. Investment Adviser—J. 
eee: Co., Nashville, Tenn. Distributor—Capital 
‘anning Services, Inc. 
jf oundation Stock Fund, Inc. 
€ 18 filed 100,000 sh 


Nr pl, : ares of common stock (par $1). 
418 Unios agg acai Proceeds—For investment. Office— 
cS i *9 as 7 2 a 

C. Bradford rd ashville, Tenn. Investment Adviser— J. 


hing we &, Co., Nashville, Tenn. Distributor—Capital 
“ehning Services, Inc. 


July eon Pickle Co., Inc. (9/9) 
sa Ale ng: of notification) 150,000 shares of cornmon 
01 duckie Bini — Me per share. Proceeds—For 
Office__c opment, inventory and working capital. 
derwriter ee & Union Streets, Fredonia, N Y. Un- 
New Yok eee Securities, Inc., 130 William Street, 
debenturae "a $2,500,000 of subordinated sinking fund 
urchaes an 4 June 30, 1974, with warrants for the 
tures, Price oon shares for each $1,000 of deben- 
tures, Eaterwa 00% of principal amount of the deben- 
Proceeds_For Rate—To be determined by amendment. 
Viena Clevélenn tn investment. Office—1148 Euclid 
7 veland, Ohio. Underwriters—Prescott, Shep- 


ard & Co, 
& Co New Yogpoeveland, and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 


* General Inve 





stors Trust, Boston Mass. 


IZ. 3 file 
shares of Benes amendment) an additional 1,000,000 
investment. iclal interest in the trust. Proceeds—For 
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@ General Magnaplate Corp. (8/11) 

July 9 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion of plant facilities and working caiptal. 
Office—331 Main St., Belleville, N. J. Underwriters— 
Robert L. Ferman & Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. and Casper 
Rogers Co., New York, N. Y. 


General Merchandising Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Feb. 18 filed 250,000 shares of class “A’’ common stock 
(par one cent). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer — Union Securities Investinent Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Statement effective April 24. 


® General Time Corp. (8/10-14) 

July 8 filed $6,260,700 of convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due 1979 to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders at the rate of $100 of debentures for each 
eight shares of stock held of record Aug. 7, 1959; 
rights to expire Aug. 24, 1959. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added to the gen- 
eral funds of the company and be used primarily to fi- 
nance electric transactor system developed by its Strom- 
berg division. Underwriter — Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. 

® General Underwriters Inc. 

April 6 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of com- 
mon capital stock (par 25 cents). Of the total, 195,000 
shares are to be offered for the account of the company 
and 30,000 shares for a selling stockholder. Price—$1 per 
share. Proceeds—For furniture inventory and improved 
merchandising methods, to finance the real estate depart- 
ment and insurance policy loans. Office—211-215 Pine 
St., Pine Bluff, Ark. Underwriter—Lovan Securities Co., 
Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. Offering—Expected any day. 
%* Genesco, Inc. 

July 29 filed 535,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
to be offered to the common shareholders of The Form- 
fit Co., Chicago, Ill., on the basis of 0.89124 shares of 
Genesco common stock for each share of Formfit com- 
mon stock. [Genesco has agreed to exchange 454,318 
shares of its common stock for an aggregate of 509,516 
shares or approximately 84.9% of the common stock of 
Formfit.] Office—1i11 Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Underwriter—None. 

® Georgia-Bonded Fibers, Inc. 

July 10 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office-——15 Nutt- 
man St., Newark, N. J. and Buena Vista, Va. Under- 
writer — Sandkuhl & Co., Inc., Raymond Commerce 
Building, Newark, N. J. 

@ Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 

June 23 (letter of notification) 3,500 shares of common 
stock (par $5) being offered only to employees. Price— 
$39.20 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—Pennsylvania Station, New York 1, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 

®@ Gold Medal Packing Corp. 

June 18 filed 572,500 shares of common stock (par one 
eent), and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. Of 
the shares 400,000 will be sold for the account of the 
company; 110,000 by certain stockholders; 12,500 for the 
underwriter; and the remaining 50,000 shanes are pur- 
chasable upon exercise of the warrants. Price—$1.25 per 
share. Proceeds—For repayment of debt; purchase of 
equipment and facilities and other general corporate 
purposes. Office—614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., New York. Name 
Change—Formerly Eastern Packing Corp. -Offering— 
Expected in August. 


Government Employees Variable Annuity Life 
insurance Co. 

Nov. 13 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered by company viz: (1) to holders of common 
stock (par $4) of Government Employees Insurance Co., 
on the basis of one warrant per share of stock held (1,- 
334,570 shares are now outstanding); (2) to holders of 
common stock (par $1.50) of Government Employees 
Life Insurance Co., on the basis of 142 warrants per share 
of stock held (216,429 shares are now outstanding); and 
(3) to holders of common stock (par $5) of Government 
Employees Corp., on the basis of % warrant per share of 
stock held (as of Dec. 31, 1958 there were 143,703 shares 
of stock outstanding and $589,640 of 5% convertible cap- 
ital debentures due 1967, convertible into shares of com- 
mon at $28.0374 per share. If all these debentures were 
converted into common stock prior to the record date, 
a total of 164,733 common shares would be outstanding. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. 
Office—Government Employees Insurance Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriters — Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., New York; and Abacus Fund, Boston, Mass. 

@ Grace (W. R.) & Co. 

June 16 filed 126,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being issued in connection with the acquisition by the 


company of Hatco Chemical Co. Statement effective 
July 17. 


@ Greek Voice of America, Inc. (9/3) 

July 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class B 
capital stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For production and publicity of Greek language 
radio and television programs and manufacture; dis- 
tribution and promotion of Greek language records. Of- 
fice — 401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Karen Securities Corp., 95 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. Statement to be amended. 

Great Western Life Insurance Co. (8/28) 

June 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock and op- 
tions to purchase 200,000 additional shares of outstanding 
stock, to be offered in units, each consisting of five 
shares of common stock and an option to purchase two 
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additional shares, the units to be offered for subscription 
by holders of the 1,500,000 outstanding common shares 
at the rate of one unit for each 15 shares held on or 
about Aug. 28, 1959; rights to expire on or about Sept. 
28, 1959. The options evidence the right to purchase the 
200,000 outstanding shares owned by Great Western 
Building & Loan Corp. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For loan to the subsidiary (Great 
Western Building & Loan Corp.); and the balance will 
be used to increase capital and surplus. Office—101- 
111 N. W. Second St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Under- 
writers—G. J. Mitchell, Jr. Co., Washington, D. C.; and 
Purvis & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Growth Fund of America, Inc. 
Feb. 4 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment, 
Office — 1825 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Investment Advisor —Investment Advisory Service, 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Investment Manage- 
ment Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


% Haag Drug Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

July 27 (letter of notification) 16,650 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—Not to exceed an aggregate of 
$300,000. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter 
—City Securities Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 


@ Hancock (J. W.) Inc. (8/24-28) 

June 25 filed 200,000 shares of 6% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $2) and 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). The company proposes to offer 
200,000 preferred shares and 50,000 shares of the common 
in units consisting of 4 shares of preferred and one share 
of common. Price—$8.50 per unit. The remaining 50,006 
shares of common stock are to be offered to holders of 
outstanding 4% subordinated debentures at the rate of 
one share for each 50c face amount of such debentures 
surrendered for cancellation. Proceeds—To be used for 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writers—Kenneth Kass, Nassau Securities Service and 
David Barnes & Co., Inc., all of New York; and Palin 
Securities, West Orange, N. J. 


@ Hathaway Industries, Inc. 

June 9 filed 300,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
These shares are part of the 672,990 shares (53.43%) 
held by Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. Seaboard plans 
to offer 100,000 shares for sale to the business associates 
and employees of Hathaway Industries at $6 per share, 
In addition, Seaboard may wish to sell publicly the re- 
maining 200,000 shares, or a portion thereof, on the 
American Stock Exchange, or otherwise, at prices cur- 
rent at the time of such sales. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholder, Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. Office— 
Hathaway Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
Statement effective July 27. 


Heartland Development Corp. 
June 24 filed 22,820 shares of 5% convertible preference 
stock (par $12). Price—Par. Proceeds—For general cor- 


porate purposes. Office— 40 Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


Heliogen Products, Inc. 
Oct. 22, 1958 (letter of notification) 28,800 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For payment of past due accounts and loans and general 
working capital. Office—35-10 Astoria Blvd. L. I. C. 
3, N. Y. Underwriter—Albion Securities Co., 11 Broad- 


way, New York 4, N. Y. Offering—Expected in Septem- 
ber. 


Hemisphere Gas & Oil Corp. 
April 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For development oi oil and gas properties. Office—702 
American Bank Building, Portland 5, Ore. Underwriter 
—D. Earle Hensley Co., Inc., 4444 California Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 
@ Hickerson Bros. Truck Co., Inc. 
March 11 (letter of notification) 285,000 shares of com=- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—Te 
pay existing liabilities; for additional equipment; and 
for working capital. Office—East Tenth Street, P. OQ. 
Box 68, Great Bend, Kan. Underwriter—BirkenmayeF 
& Co., Denver, Colo. Offering—Expected sometime in 
August. 

Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. (8/7-13) 
June 9 filed 1,105,294 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by present stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each two shares held (with an 
oversubscription privilege). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used for new equipment 
and plant improvement; to be used for inventory and 
production requirements of the Hazleton, Pa., plant and 
the increased production of the Edgerton, Wis., plant; 
and for discharge of bank loan and other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Agents 
—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., of New York. 
@ Hofman Laboratories, Inc. (8/21) 
June 12 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To 
retire a loan from Hillside National Bank and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office — 5 Evans Terminal, 
Hillside, N. J. Underwriter—-Myron A. Lomasney & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Honolulu Construction & Draying Co., Ltd. 

June 16 filed 25,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record April 
30, 1959, on the basis of one new share for each five 
shares then held. Rights to expire on or about July 30. 
Price—$40 per share. Proceeds—To be applied to repay- 
ment of bank loans and for company’s capital expendi- 
ture program and investment. Office—Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Underwriter—None. 

Continued on page 42 
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Hotel Corp. of Israel 
July 13 filed 39,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
and $1,560,000 of 6% subordinated debentures, due Aug. 
1, 1974. Price—$1,500 per unit, consisting of 30 common 
shares at $10 per share and $1,200 of debentures at par. 
Proceeds—To purchase, complete, and furnish various 
properties and for general corporate purposes. Office— 
11 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. (8/19) 

July 23 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1989. Proceeds—To repay the major portion of the com- 
pany’s outstanding short-term bank loans, which were 
incurred to finance the company’s construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lazard Freres & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 
noon (EDT) on Aug. 19. 


@ Hudson Radio & Television Corp. (8/10-14) 

June 8 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
125,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
company and 75,000 shares for the account of a selling 
stockholder. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To be util- 
ized in reduction of obligations, the acquisition and/or 
development of additional inventory lines, warehousing 
facilities and sales outlets; the adoption of various sales 
promotional programs, and as additional working capi- 
tal. Office—37 West 65th St., New York, N. Y. Under- 


writer—J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. and Netherlands Se- 
curities Co., Inc. 


® Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc. (8/12) 

‘July 15 filed 280,000 shares of outstanding class B com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office 
—Elizabeth, N. J. Underwriter — Clark, Dodge & Co., 
New York. 

iC inc. (8/28) 
June 29 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corporate pur- 
poses and in the preparation of the concentrate and 
enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
704 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— Pur- 
beg Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver. 
olo. 

%* Ideal Cement Co. 

July 31 filed 675,000 shares of capital stock. These 
shares are to be exchanged for all (but not less than 
80%) of the common stock (par $1) of the Volunteer 
Portland Cement Co., in the ratio of 33% shares of Ideal 
stock for each share of Volunteer stock. Office — 500 


Denver National Bank Building, 821 17th Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Independent Telephone Corp. 
June 29 filed 13,080 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A ($10 par), and 806,793 shares 
of common stock, together with warrants for the pur- 
chase of 50,000 common shares. According to the 
prospectus, 80,000 common shares are to be offered to 
nine payees of non-assignable convertible notes out- 
standing in the amount of $500,000 for conversion of 
such notes into common shares at a conversion price 
of $6.25 per share. The 13,080 preferred shares and 
8,175 common shares are to be offered in exchange for 
the outstanding 327 shares of common stock of Farmers 
Union Telephone Co., a New Jersey corporation, on the 
‘basis of 40 shares of preferred and 25 shares of common 
for each share of common capital stock of Farmers 
Union. The issuing company further proposes to offer 
96,604 common shares to holders of its outstanding stock 
of record June 30, 1959, for subscription at $6.25 per 
share on the basis of one new share for each two shares 
then held. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
25 South St., Dryden, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Industrial Leasing Corp. 


June 1 (letter of notification) $200,000 subordinated 
convertible 6% debentures ($1,000 denomination) and 
$50,000 subordinated convertible 6% debentures ($500 
denomination). Price—100% of principal amount. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—522 S. W. 5th Ave- 


nue, Portland 4, Ore. Underwriter—May & Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 


@ Industrial Plywood Co., Inc. (8/17) 


June 25 filed 60,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 


stock ($10 par—convertible until Aug. 31, 1969), with 
common stock purchase warrants. Each share of pre- 
ferred will have one “A” and one “B” warrant attached, 
entitling the holder to purchase one share of common 
(for each two “A” warrants) at $12 per share, expiring 
June 30, 1961; and for each two “B” warrants held at 
$14 per share, expiring June 30, 1961. Price — $10 per 
share. Proceeds—Toward reduction of short-term bank 
loans; to liquidate long-term debt; and the balance for 
additional working capital. Underwriters — Standard 
Securities Corp., Irving Weis & Co., and J. A. Winston 
& Co., Inc., all of New York; Bruno-Lenchner Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., New York; 
and Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., Miami, Fla. 


® infrared Industries, Inc. (8/26-28) 
July 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion 


and working capital. Office—Waltham Mass der- 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. ’ hi 


International Bank, 


Washi a 
Dec. 29 filed $5,000,000 0 aE 2S 


f notes (series B, $500,000, two- 
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year, 3% per unit; series C, $1,000,000, four-year 4% pe 
unit; and series D, $3,500,000, 6-year, 5% per unit). Price 
—100% of principal amount. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wasb 
ington, D. C. Offering—lIndefinitely postponed. 


International Railroads Weighing Corp. 
April 16 (letter of notification) 82,626 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at rate of one new share for eacn 
four shares held on June 1, 1959. Rights expire on Aug. 
14, 1959. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For research 
and development costs and working capital. Office—415 
Spruce St., Hammond, Ind. Underwriter—None. 

international Tuna Corp. (8/12) 
April 3 (letter of notification) 170,v00 shares of clas: 
A common stock (par 50 cents), Price —$1 per share 
Proceeds—For equipment and working capital. Office 
—Pascagoula, Miss. Underwriter—Gates, Carter & Co 
Gulfport, Miss. 
®@ Investors Funding Corp. of New York (8/20) 
Feb. 17 filed $500,000 of 10% subordinated debentures 
due July 31, 1964, to be offered in units of $1,000. Price 
—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Under. 
writer—None. 

irando Oil & Exploration, Ltd. 
April 24 filed 225,000 shares of common stock. Price—90 
cents per share. Proceeds—To defray the costs of explo- 
ration and development of properties and for the ac- 
quisition of other properties; also for other corporate 
purposes. Office—1950 Broad St., Regina, Sask., Can. 
Underwriter — Laird & Rumball, Regina, Sask., Can. 
*% Jackson’s Minit Markets, Inc. (8/31) 
July 30 filed 223,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
to be offered to stockholders of record as of Aug. 28, 
1959, on the basis of one new share for each two shares 
then held; rights to expire on Sept. 15. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For séneral corpo- 
rate purposes, including the equipping and stocking and 
possibly the construction of new stores. Office — 5165 
Beach Boulevard, Jacksonville, Fla. Underwriter — 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jamaica Development Co., Inc. 

June 15 filed 105,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To be used for the pur- 
chase of land, cattle, machinery and equipment, fishing 
lodge, and development expense. Office — 1841 North 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. Underwriter—None. 

® Jefferson Wire & Cable Corp. 

May 27 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds — To pay off various 
indebtedness, for purchase of machinery, equipment and 
raw materials, for plant facilities, for sales promotion, 
and for working capital. Office—Sutton, Mass. Under- 
writers—Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Securi- 


ties Co., Inc., both of New York. Statement to be with- 
drawn. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
May 11 filed 64,028 shares of 434% cumulative convert- 
ible (1959 series) preference stock (par $100) and 128,- 
051 shares of common stock (par 3344 cents) issued in 
exchange for the outstanding stock of Mexico Refrac- 
tories Co. through merger. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. Statement effective June 5. 


% Kandahar Lodge, Inc., Manchester, Vt. 

July 27 (letter of notification) $125,000 of 20-year 6% 
debentures, to be offered in denominations of $1,000 
each. Each holder is entitled to a 10% reduction in rates 
when issuer (company) is not engaged in joint promo- 
tional plans. Price—At par. Proceeds—For expenses 
incidental in operating a hotel. Underwriter—None. 


%* Keystone Custodian Fund, Inc. 

Aug. 3 filed (by amendment) 2,000,000 additional Key- 
stone Custodian Fund Certificates of Participation, 
Series S4. Proceeds—For investment. Office—Boston, 
Mass. 

Kilroy (W. S.) 1960 Co. 
June 8 filed $3,500,000 of Participating Interests under 
Participant Agreements in the company’s 1960 Oil and 
Gas Exploration Program, to be offered in amounts of 
$25,000 or more. Proceeds—Acquisition of undeveloped 
oil and gas properties. Office—2306 Bank of the South- 
west Bldg., Houston Texas... Underwriter—None. 


Laure Exploration Co., Inc., Arnett, Okla. 
April 30 filed (by amendment) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 


machinery and equipment and exploration purposes. 
Underwriter—None. 


Lease Plan International Corp. (8/12) 

July 10 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 70,000 shares will be sold for the company’s 
account and 70,000 shares for selling stockholders. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—The com- 
pany will use its share of the proceeds to increase work- 
ing capital. Office— 7 Central Park West, New York. 
Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


Lee National Life Insurance Co. 

June 11 filed 200,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscripticn by holders of outstanding stock on 
the basis of one new share for each share held during 
the period ending June 25, 1959. Price—$5 per share to 
stockholders; $6 per share to the public. Proceeds—To 
increase capital and surplus. Office — 1706 Centenary 
Boulevard, Shreveport, La. Underwriter—None. 


@® Leeds Travelwear, Inc. (8/17-21) 

July 21 filed 262,500 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce indebtedness and for general corporate 
purposes. Office—New York City. Underwriter—Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, New York. 
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Lenahan Aluminum Window Corp. 

Julye filed 157,494 shares of common stock, to be 
offeréd initially to stockholders on the basis of one 
new §$hare for each two shares owned as of the recorg 
date.'Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the public 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For inventory and for 
working capital. Office—Jacksonville, Fla. Underwriter 
—Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., Miami, Fla. 


® Lifetime Pools Equipment Corp., Renova, Pa. 

June 1 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of machinery and equipment; advertising 
and working capital. Underwriter—First Washingion 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., has withdrawn as_ underwriter. 


Loomis-Sayles Fund of Canada Ltd. 

July 6 filed 800,006 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered initially at $25 per share through Loomis, Sayles & 
Co., Inc., to clients, officers, directors and employees of 
the latter. The shares also are to be offered to share- 
holders of Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc., of record 
July 15, 1959. After July 31, 1959, the offering price wil] 
be net asset value. After Sept. 15, 1959, shares will be 
offered only to shareholders of Loomis, Sayles & Co,, 
Inc., and its affiliated companies. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment, 


Lumberman’s Acceptance Co. 
July a3 (iever of notitication) 2,uu0 shares of $7.20 pre- 
ferred cumulative series A common stock. Price — At 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds — For working capital, 
Offic€é—306 Mendocino Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. Under- 
writer—None. 


Lytton Financial Corp. 
Aug. 8 filed 124,000 shares of capital stock. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds— To enable the 
wholly-owner Lytton Savings and Loan Association to 
increase its lending and investment capacity, with the 
balance to be retained by the issuing company and 
added to working capital. Office—7755 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. Underwriter—William R. Staats 
& Co,, Los Angeles, Calif. 

M. & S. Oiis Ltd. . é 
May 11 filed 390,000 shares of capital stock. Price—60 
cents per share. Proceeds —For exploration, develop- 
ment and acquisitions. Office—5 Cobbold Block, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, Canada. Underwriter — Cumber- 
land Securities Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


@ Magnuson Properties, Inc. (8/17-21) 

June 26 filed 500,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$443,- 
071 is to be expended during the period ending Aug. 31, 
1960, for mortgage payments and releases; $465,000 will 
be paid on notes acquired by members of the Magnuson 
family in the transfers of subsidiaries and properties to 
the company; $350,000 will be used to pay off an exist- 
ing loan secured by a mortgage on the Florida Shores 
properties in Edgewater, Fla., and an assignment of a Jot 
contract receivable; about $150,000 for the construction 
of the first four stories of the company’s proposed office 


Mon? 








building in Miami (the balance estimated at $150,000 
will she secured by a mortgage on the building), and 
$93,200 to close certain options and purchase contracts 
covefing lands in the Melbourne-Cape Canaveral area. 
The‘balance will be added to the company’s general 
funds and will be available, together with funds re- 


from payments on lot sales, principally for the 
opment of the Palm Shores properties (at Eau 
Hie) and for further acquisitions, and for use as 
king capital. Office—20 S. E. 3rd Ave., Miami, Fla. 
erwriter—Blair & Co., Inc., New York. 


Matronics, Inc. (8/26) 

June 29 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (par 10¢). 
Pri $3.75 per share. Proceeds—For sales promotion, 
production test equipment, research and development, 
denionstrators for special systems, receivables, inven- 
toriés, prepayment of notes and other purposes. Office 
—558 Main St., Westbury, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Vermilye Brothers, New York. 


Maturizer Co. 
June 1 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convertible 
subordinated debentures due July 1, 1964, and convertl- 
ble’ into units of common stock which consist of one 
sharé of class A, voting, and three shares of class B, 
non-voting stock at $40 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase 
machinery and equipment and for working capital. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 755, Norman, Okla. Underwriter— 
None. 


@ Medearis Industries, Inc. 

May 14 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 20 
cents). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes. Office — 42 Broadway, New York, 
Ni, Y. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York. 
Offering—Expected in September. 


Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California § _ 
May 15 (letter of notification) $80,000 of 12-year 512% 
capital debentures. Price—At face amount. weeenene 
For’ working capital. Office — 333 Montgomery Street, 
San'Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—Guardian Securities 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Michigan Bell Telephone Co. (8/11) 


July 21 filed $30,000,000 of 35eyear debentures, due a 
1, 1994. Proceeds—It is expected that about $25,000.00 
of the proceeds will be used to repay advances from Ge 
Américan Telephone and Telegraph Co., and that the 


remainder will be used for general corporate ar Re 
including construction. Underwriter—To be act 
by @ompetitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, werd 
& @e=ine., and Morgan Stanley & Co., both of New York. 
Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 
Room 2315, 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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@ Micronaire Eiectro Medical Products Corp. 
(8/17-21) 

June 1 filed 200,000 common shares (par 10 cents) and 
50,000 one-year warrants for the purchase of common 
stock, to be offered for public sale in units of 100 shares 
of common stock and 25 warrants. The registration also 
includes an additional 200,000 three-year warrants, exer- 
cisable at $3, of which 150,000 have been issued to cer- 
tain stockholders and employees. Price—$275 per unit. 
Proceeds—TIo discharge indebtedness; for expansion of 
sales efforts; and for working capital. Office—79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Underwriter — General Investing 
Corp., New York. 

Microwave Electronics Corp. 
July 2 filed $500,000 of 10-year 5% subordinated deben- 
tures due July 1, 1969 together with 250,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
$10,000 principal amount of debentures and 5,000 com- 
mon shares. An additional 138,000 shares may be issued 
in connection with the company’s restricted stock option 
plan. Price—$10,500 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase 
machinery, equipment and other fixed assets, for operat- 
ing expenses, and the remainder for working capital. 
Office—4061 Transport St., Palo Alto, Calif. Underwriter 
—None. 

Mid-America Minerals, Inc. 
June 22 filed $921,852 of Working Interests and Over- 
riding Royalty Interests in 26 oil and gas leases covering 
lands in Green and Taylor Counties, Kentucky, some 
of the interest being producing interests and some non- 
producing. The offering is to be made initially to par- 
ticipants in the Mid-America Minerals, Inc., 1959 Fund. 
Price—$2,221.33 per smallest unit. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment in oil and gas lands. Office—Mid-America Bank 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—None. 

mobiie Credit Corp. 
June 8 filed 15,000 shares of common stock to be offered 
for sale in Michigan and Pennsylvania. Price—$10 per 
share. Proceeds—To provide additional working capital 
for the purchase of vendors’ interests in conditional 
sales contracts and other like evidences of indebtedness. 
Office—11746 Appleton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Mutual Trust, Kansas City, Mo. 
Aug. 4 filed (by amendment) an additional 1,000,000 
shares of beneficial interest in the fund. Price—At mar- 
ket. Proceeds—For investment. 
@ Narda Microwave Cerp. (8/10-14) 
June 16 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) and 50,000 warrants to be offered in units, con- 
sisting of one share of common stock with attached 
warrant entitling the holder to purchase one additional 
share. The statement also includes an additional 10,000 
shares of common stock reserved for issuance to key 
employees pursuant to options. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — To be used to retire bank 
sore Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New 
ork. 

National Citrus Corp. 
April 20 (letter of notification) 150,000 snares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds— 
For new equipment, inventory and working capital. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 1658, Lakeland, Fla. Underwriter— 
R. F. Campeau Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. Offering—Ex- 
pected in August. 
* National Industrial Minerals Ltd. 
Aug. 4 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
Stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To retire indebt- 
edness for construction of plant and for other liabilities, 
and the remainder will be used for operating capital. 
Office — Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. Underwriter— 
Laird & Rumball Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

National Lead Co. 
June 29 filed 28,863 shares of common stock. On June 23, 
1959 National Lead entered into an exchange agreement 
providing for the acquisition of the assets of Goldsmith 
Bros. ; Smelting & Refining Co., of Chicago, subject to the 
requisite approval of the stockholders of Goldsmith, and 
the dissolution and liquidation of Goldsmith. Under the 
agreement, National Lead will acquire the assets, prop- 
erty and business of Goldsmith in Exchange for 30,000 
shares of National Lead common stock (or such lesser 
number as provided for in the agreement) and the as- 
sumption by National Lead of certain liabilities of Gold- 
smith. The prospectus lists a number of persons who 
will receive and may sell the National Lead stock re- 
ceived by them under the agreement. 
: National Packaging Corp. 
oom 5 10 (letter of notification) 32,800 shares of common 
: we (par $1). Priee—$5 per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
co machinery and equipment, raw materials, inven- 
ye and for working capital. Office — 3002 Brooklyn 
a e., Fort Wayne, Ind. Underwriter—First Securities 
. ne Lincoln Tower, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ational Sports Centers, Inc. (9/2) 
rhea 2 filed $1,000,000 of 6% convertible income deben- 
pre ~ cumulative due 1969, series C, and 100,000 common 
pre purchase warrants. Price — 100% of principal 
re a Proceeds—To be used for completion of and/or 
aa neg of certain bowling alley and other properties, 
tune € balance will be added to the company’s general 
a available for development of properties and the 
ere and development of additional bowling prop- 
G s. Office—55 Broadway, New York. Underwriter— 
eneral Investing Corp., New York. 
Jun stionwide Auto Leasing System, Inc. 
tom! (letter of notification) 142,500 shares of common 
coal con, 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
purpaenn eee of leased cars and for general corporate 
; ses. Underwriter—Investment Bankers of America, 


nc., Washington, D. C. Offering—E juri 
: » YU. ; — te 
latter part of August. 4 xpected during the 
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ee Small Business Capital Investing 
orp. 

April 24 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 
cents). Price — $1 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital and investments. Office—Hartsdale, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Naylor Engineering & Research Corp. 

Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of cumu- 
lative voting and non-assessable common stock. Price— 
At par ($l per share). Proceeds—For organizational ex- 
penses and first three months’ operational expenses. Of- 
fice—1250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. Under- 
writer—Waldron & Co., San Francisco 4, Calif., has 
withdrawn as proposed underwriter. 


Nedow Oil Tool Co. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
acquire fishing tools for leasing; and for working capital. 
Address—P. O. Box 672, Odessa, Texas. Underwriters— 
To be designated. Offering—Expected in about 30 days. 


New Pacific Coal & Oils Ltd. 
June 11 filed 1,265,000 shares of commen stock, of which 
1,000,000 shares will be offered for the account of the 
company; 100,000 shares will be offered for the account 
of a selling stockholder (Albert Mining Corp. Ltd.); 
and the remaining 165,000 will be paid as additional 
compensation to brokers and dealers. Price—Related to 
the then current market price on the American Stock 
Exchange. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, for develop- 
ment of properties, and for general corporate purposes. 
9 ern Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter 
—None. 
%* New West Amulet Mines Ltd. (9/7-11) 
July 30 filed 200,000 shares of outstanding capital stock 
(par $1). Price—To be related to the current market 
price on the Canadian Stock Exchange at the time of the 
offering. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Office—244 
Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—wWillis E. 
Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 


@ New York Capital Fund of Canada, Ltd. (8/10-14) 
June 30 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 34 
cents). Price—At net asset value, plus underwriting 
discounts and commissions. Proceeds—For investment. 
Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 

ory _ & Business Equipment Corp. 
July 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To reduce bank 
debts and for general corporate purposes. Office—New 
Hyde Park, L. I., New York. Underwriter—Myron A. 
Lomasney & Co., New York. 

North American Acceptance Corp. 
April 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% 10-year 
subordinated debentures to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000 each. Rights will expire July 31, 1959. Price—At 
par. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Suite 487, 
ae Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter— 

one. 


% North American Cigarette Manufacturers, Inc. 
July 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For working capital, advertising and sales expenses, 
and additional machinery. Office—521 Park Avenue, 
New York. Underwriter—American Diversified Mutual 
Securities Co., Washington, D. C. 


Northern States Power Co. 

June 9 filed 952,033 shares of common stock being of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of record 
July 23 on the basis of one new share for each 15 shares 
held; rights to expire on Aug. 11, 1959. Price—-$22 per 
share. Proceeds — For construction program expendi- 
tures, including the payment of any then existing bank 
loans (estimated at $14,000,000). Underwriter—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 


@ Northwest Defense Minerals, Inc., Keystone, 

S. Dakota (8/13-14) 
May 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For exploring and recovering strategic metals and pro- 
ducing same. Underwriter—Caldwell Co., 26 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


® Oak Valley Sewerage Co. (8/14) 

June 30 (letter of notification) $145,000 of 54% first 
mortgage bonds series of 1958. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—To repay to Oak Valley, Inc. a portion of the cost of 
construction of sewerage collection and disposal system 
and to pay the costs and expenses of financing. Office 
—330 Main St., Mantua, N. J. Underwriter—Bache & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


® Oak Valley Water Co. (8/14) 

June 30 (letter of notification) $125,000 of 544% first 
mortgage bonds series of 1958. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—To repay Oak Valley, Inc. a portion of the cost of 
construction of the water supply and distribution sys- 
tem; to pay the cost of a new 12 inch well to increase 
the company’s supply of water; and to pay the costs and 
expenses of financing. Office—330 Main St., Mantua, 
N. J. Underwriter — Bache & Co., New York, N. Y. 


® Ohio Oil Co. 

June 22 filed 874,422 shares of common capital stock 
(without par value). The company has agreed with the 
holders of the outstanding shares of Aurora Gasoline Co. 
to exchange 25 shares of Ohio Oil common for each 
share of preferred stock of Aurora; 5.78438 shares of 
Ohio Oil common for each share of common stock of 
Aurora: and 5.78438 shares of Ohio Oil common for each 
share of class A common stock of Aurora. Statement ef- 
fective July 20. 


Oil, Gas & Minerals, Inc. ; 
April 2 filed 260,600 shares of common stock (par 35 
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cents. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans and for investment purposes. Office—513 Interna- 
tional Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. Underwriter — 
Lindsay Securities Corp., New Orleans, La. 


Dison Construction Co. 
July 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% subordi- 
nated coupon debentures due July 1, 1964 to be offered 
in denominations of $1,000 each. Price—At face amount. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office —410 S. 7th 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. Underwriter — Ellis, Holyoke & 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Oreclone Concentrating Corp., New York, N. Y. 
May 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds — For repayment 
of outstanding obligations and for working capital. Un- 
derwriter—Investment Bankers of America, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Offering—Expected any day. 


% Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (8/25) 

July 31 filed $65,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series EE, due June 1, 1991. Proceeds—For prop- 
erty additions and improvements and the retirement of 
$36,500,000 of short-term bank loans incurred for tem- 
porary financing of such activities. Office—245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The 
First Boston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to be received on 
Aug. 25. 


® Pacific Power & Light Co. 

July 7 filed $10,996,000 of 434% convertible debentures, 
to be offered for subscription by common _ stock- 
holders on the basis of $100 principal amount of 
debentures for each 40 shares of common stock held of 
record Aug. 5, 1959; rights to expire on Aug. 27, 1959. 
Price—At 100% of principal amount, Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., New York. 


Paco Products, Inc., Pacolet, A. C. 
June 30 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay 
bank loans and for general corporate purposes. Under- 
writers—A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C., and Clark, 
Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


%* Paddington Corp. (8/24-28) 

July 31 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock, of 
which 110,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the company and 40,000 shares are to be offered for 
the account of a selling stockholder. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds——To repay bank loans, with 
the balance, if any, to be added to working capital. Office 
—630 Fifth Avenue, New York. Underwriters—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp. and H. Hentz & Co., both of New York. 


@ Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

June 29 filed $46,971,000 of 4%% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1979, being offered to stock- 
holders on a basis of $100 of debentures for each 14 
shares of capital stock held on July 29, 1959; rights to 
exipre on Aug. 12. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—To be used as an addition to working capital, 
or as a portion of the funds required in connection with 
the acquisition of jet-powered aircraft, including all 
cargo aircraft and related flight and ground equipment, 
or both. Underwriters — Lehman Brothers and Horn- 
blower & Weeks, both of New York. 


Participating Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
June 4 filed $2,000,000 of variable annuity policies. Pro- 
ceeds — For investment. Office —- Hathcock Building, 
Fayetteville, Ark. Underwriter—None. 


Peckman Pian Fund, Inc., Pasadena, Cali#. 
May 19 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Investors Investments Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


@ Petrosur Oil Corp. (9/15) 

July 15 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) and 100,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $5). Price—$6.20 per unit, each unit 
consisting of one share of preferred at $5 and one share 
of common at $1.20 Proceeds — From the sale of the 
preferred stock to Petrosur for working interests in oil 
and gas leases; from the sale of the common stock to 
Creole Explorations, Inc., the selling stockholder. Office 
—161 E. 42nd Street, New York. Underwriters—Sim- 
mons & Co., and Michael Horowitz, both of New York. 


Philippine Oil Development Co., Inc. 

April 10 filed 221,883,614 shares of capital stock, being 
offered for subscription by holders of outstanding steck 
at the rate of one new share for each two shares held. 
Record date June 2, 1959; right expire July 31, 1959. 
Price—1%4 cents per share. Proceeds—For working cap~ 
ital. Office—Soriano Building, Plaza Cervantes, Manila 
(P. I.). Underwriter—None. 


Photronics Corp., College Point, L. I., N. Y. 
June 9 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
Purchase and installation of machinery; electronic and 
optical test equipment; purchase and installation of fix- 
tures and for working capital. Office — c/o McNabb, 
Sommerfield & James, 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—M. H. Woodhill, Inc., New York, 
me. Me 
® Pioneer Finance Co. (8/11) 

July 13 filed $1,000,000 of subordinated capital deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1971 (with warrants to purchase 75,000 
shares of common stock). The securities are to be 
offered for public sale in units, each consisting of $1,000 
principal amount of debentures and a warrant entitling 
the holder to buy 75 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—1400 National Bank Building, 
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Detroit, Mich. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co., 
New York, and Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit. 


¥*% Polycast Corp. 

July 29 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2.50). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To be 
used for modification of plant facilities and for working 
capital. Office — 69 Southfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Underwriter—Lee Co., New York. 


%* Porce-Alume, Inc. (8/24-28) 

July 30 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For expansion. 
Office—Alliance, Ohio. Underwriter—Pearson, Murphy 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


Prairie Petroleum, Inc. 

July 14 (letter of notification) 1,197,200 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For expenses of exploring and developing of oil and 
gas properties. Office—Patterson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—-None. 
* Precision Apparatus Co., Inc. 

uly 30 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of material; inventory; research and development 
and for general corporate purposes. Office—70-31 84th 
Sireet, Glendale 27, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Producers Fire & Casualty Co., Mesa, Ariz. 
March 31 filed 400,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of stock purchase 
rights acquired in connection with life insurance policies 
issued by Dependable Life Insurance Co. and to certain 
egents and brokers of Producers Fire & Casualty Co. 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. 

Provident Security Life Insurance Co. 

June 30 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to the policyholders of this 
company and of the Provident Security Insurance Co. 
Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Office—40 E. Thomas Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Underwriter—None. 

® Queenstown Gardens, Inc. 

June 5 filed 140 units, each unit consisting of 700 shares 
of class B non-voting common stock. Price—$5,000 per 
unit. Proceeds—To acquire a 1061 apartment develop- 
ment known as Queenstown Apartments in Prince 
Georges County, Md. Underwriter—None. Statemeni 
effective July 28. 

Radinsky Investment Co. 
June 1 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Each purchaser of stock is entitled to receive one stock 
purchase warrant for each five shares of stock acquired. 
The warrants will entitle the holder to acquire one share 
of common for each five shares of stock acquired. Price 
—$2 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
2000 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. Underwriters — 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., and Purvis & Co., both of Denver, 
Colo. Offering—Expected in August. 

Rad-O-Lite, Inc. 

July 8 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 25¢). 
Price — $1.50 per share. Proceeds — For general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—1202 Myrtle St., Erie, Pa. Under- 
writer—John G. Cravin & Co., New York. Offering— 
Expected in September. 

Raub Electronics Research Corp. (8/12) 

July 15 filed 165,000 shares of common stock of which 
150,000 shares will be offered to the public. Price—$8.50 
per share. Proceeds—For gereral corporate purposes. 
Office—1029 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—Weil & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Reaisite, Inc. 

July 28 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock. Priced— $3 
per share. Proceeds—To pay off mortgages and for 
working capital. Office—Jamaica, L. I, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Robert L. Ferman & Co., Miami, Fla. 


Republic Resources & Development Corp. 
June 29 filed 1,250,000 unit shares of capital stock. Price 
—$2 per share. Proceeds—To be used in the company’s 
oil exploration program for the purchase of oil explora- 
tion and drilling equipment, supplies and materials; to 
contract with U. S. geophysical contractors for technical 
services; and to pay its pro rata shares of the dollar 
exploration expenses under its agreement with three 
other companies for joint exploration of concessions held 
in the Philippines. Office — 410 Rosario St.. Binondo, 
Manila, Philippines. Underwriter—John G. Cravin & Co., 
Inc., New York. Offering—Expected in September. 

Richwell Petroleum Ltd., Alberta, Canada 
June 26, 1958 filed 1,998,716 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Of this stock, 1,174,716 shares are to be sold 
on behalf of the company and 824,000 shares for the 
account of certain selling stockholders. The company 
proposes to offer the 1,174,716 shares for subscription 
by its shareholders at the rate of one new share for 
each three shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege). The subscription period will be for 30 days fol- 
lowing issuance of subscription rights. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay off demand 
mote, to pay other indebtedness, and the balance if any 
will be added to working capital. Underwriter—Pacific 
Securities Ltd., Vancouver, Canada. 

Ritter (P. J.) Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
June 18 filed 4,627 shares of preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative, voting, (par $100) and 60,018 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered to the holders of preferred 
and common stock of Brooks Foods, Inc., at the rate 
of one share of Ritter preferred stock for each share of 
preferred stock of Brooks and two shares of cemmon 
stock of Ritter for each share of common stock of 
Brooks. The exchange offer is being made by Ritter in 
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accordance with its agreement with Brooks and certain 
of its stockholders who own an aggregate of 18,805 
shares of its outstanding common stock, or approxi- 
mately 62.5% of such stock, and who have agreed to 


accept the exchange offer upon effectiveness of the reg- 
istration statement. 


® Rorer (William H.) Inc. (8/17-18) 

July 22 filed 155,269 outstanding shares of capital stock 
(par 3314 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Office—4865 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody 


& Co., New York, and Schmidt, Roberts & Parke, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


% Rozee Bonus Club, Inc. 

July 29 filed 70,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including advertising and promotion 
expenses and the addition of working capital. Office— 
112 W. 42nd Street, New York. Underwriter—Jay W. 
Kaufmann & Co., New York. 


%* Saginaw Financing Corp. 

July 24 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 5-year 542% 
and 10-year 6% capital notes, to be issued in multiples 
of $100 each. Price — At par. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office—606 Eddy Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. Under- 
writer—None. 

*% St. Croix Corp., Park Falis, Wis. 

July 27 (letter of notification) 750 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds 
—For general funds. Underwriter—None. 

@® St. Regis Paper Co. 

June 26 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
The company proposes to offer this stock in exchange 
for outstanding shares of common stock of Lone Star 
Bag and Bagging Co. on the basis of 0.6782 of a share of 
St. Regis common for each share of Lone Star common. 
St. Regis will declare the exchange offer effective if 
95% of the outstanding shares of Lone Star common are 
deposited for exchange, and may elect to do so if a lesser 
percent, but not less fhan 80%, of all the Lone Star 
common will enable it to control the business operations 
and policies of Lone Star. Statement to be amended. 

® St. Regis Paper Co. 

June 24 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered by the company to the holders of the common 
stock of Chemical Packaging Corp. on the basis of one 
share of St. Regis common for each five and one-half 
shares of common stock of Chemical. Office — 150 East 


42nd St., New York. Underwriter—None. Statement has 
been amended. 


Samson Convertible Securities Fund, Inc. 
July 15 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For investment. 
Oftfice—23 Hazelton Circle, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Gen- 
eral Distributor—Samson Associates, Inc. 
* Scholz Homes, Inc. 
July 27 (letter of notification) 8,250 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to certain employees of the 
company and its subsidiaries under the restricted stock 
option plan granted on Aug. 2, 1956. Price — At-the- 
market on date options were granted. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—2001 N. Westwood Avenue, To- 
ledo 7, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 

Sea View Industries, Inc. (8/26) 
July 14 filed $420,000 of 7% convertible subordinated 
debentures and 84,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$340 per unit of two debentures at $100 
par and 40 shares of common stock at $3.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire loans; for machinery and equipment; 
and to add to working capital. Office—3975 N. W. 25th 
Street, Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

Shares in American Industry, Inc. 
Dec. 12 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Office—1033-30th 
Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Investment Advisor— 
Investment Fund Management Corp. Former Name — 
Shares in America, Inc. 
® Silver Creek Precision Corp. (8/20) 
March 30 filed 1,600,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), of which 200,000 shares are to be offered for 
the account of the company, and 1,400,000 shares for 
account of selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment, Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Central Ave. and Mechanic St., Silver Creek, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York. 

Sire Plan of Tarrytown, Inc. 
July 13 filed $900,000 10-year 6% debentures and 18,000 
shares of $3 cumulative, non-callable, participating pre- 
ferred stock (par $10). Price—$100 per unit consisting 
of one $50 debenture and one share of preferred stock. 
The minimum sale is expected to be five units. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes incidental to the ac- 
quisition of land and buildings in Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
alterations and construction thereon. Office—115 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City. Underwriter—Sire Plan 
Portfolios, Inc., 115 Chambers Street, New York City. 

Skages Leasing Corp. 
June 4 (leiter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Harrison S. 
Brothers & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
* ater (Formerly South Dade Farms, Inc.) 

( - 

July 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,543,000 shares are to be issued and sold for 
the account of the company, and 457,000 shares, repre- 
senting outstanding stock, to be sold for the accounts 
of certain selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire 70% of the common 
stock outstanding at the date of the stock offering; to 






invest in the capital stocks of six of the compan 's 
seven bank subsidiaries; to repay a bank loan of $6,409. 
000; to add to working capital; to retire certain long. 
term indebtedness; and to develop citrus groves. Offies 
—250 South East First Street, Miami, Fla. Underwrite; 
—Bear, Stearns & Co:, New York. 


Southern Realty & Utilities Corp. 
July 21 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To ay 
loans and notes and for working capital. Office — Ney 
York City. Underwriters—Hirsch & Co., and Lee Higgin. 
son Corp., both of New York. 


Southwestern Drug Corp. 
July 22, 1959 filed 87,818 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For genera} 
corporate purposes, including working capital. Office 
Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—First Southwest Co., Dallas, 


% Southwestern Investment Co. 

July 27 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2.50) to be offered to employees of the com. 
pany and subsidiaries through employees stock purchase 
plan. Price—95% of the market price or 95% book 
value whichever is the higher at the date of sale. Pro. 


ceeds—For working capital. Office—205 E. 10th, Ama. | 


rillo, Texas. Underwriter—None. 
® Speedry Chemicai Products Co., Inc. (9/7-11) 


July 31 filed 218,333 shares of class A stock (par 3) | 


cents), of which 51,667 shares are to be offered for 

account of company and 166,666 shares for selling stock. 

holders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. Pro. 

ceeds—For working capital, etc. Office—Richmond Hill, 

L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York, 
Sports Arenas (Deiaware) Inc. 


Nov. 18 filed $2,000,000 of 6% 10-year convertible de- f 


bentures (subordinated), due Jan. 1, 1969. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$750,000 to pay AMF 
Pinspotters, Inc. for bowling alley beds; $350,000 to pay 
for other installations, fixtures and equipment; $85,90) 
to expand two present establishments by increasing the 
number of alley beds by eight at Yorktown Heights and 
by six at Wilton Manor Lanes, Fort Lauderdale; $300,000 
for deposits on leaseholds, telephones and utilities; and 
$395,000 for working capital. Underwriter—None. 


Stelling Development Corp. 


June 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common . 


stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mortgages, land, paving roads, loans payable, adver- 


Pha: ¥. 


tising, etc. Office —305 Morgan St., Tampa 2, Fla. Under- 


writer—Stanford Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Strategic Materials Corp. 


June 29 filed 368,571 shares of common stock, to be of- / 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each five shares held on or — 
about July 20, 1959; rights to expire on or about Aug. 12, — 
1959. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— — 
For payment of bank loans; for payment of a note; for 


working capital; for expenditures by Strategic-Udy 
Metallurgical & Chemical Processes Ltd., which owns 
and operates a pilot plant at Niagara Falls, Ontario, and 
is a subsidiary of Stratmat Ltd., Strategic’s principal 
subsidiary, and by its other direct subsidiary, Strategic- 
Udy Processes, Inc., which owns and operates a labora- 
tory at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; as working capital for 4 
mining subsidiary; for payment of a mortgage; and as 
working capital for another subsidiary. Underwriters— 
S. D. Lunt & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and Allen & Co, 
New York. 
Stuart Hall Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

June 8 (letter of notification) 23,169 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. 


July 1 filed 165,000 shares of $5 convertible preferred 


stock (par $100) and 5,500,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). The 5,500,000 shares are reserved for issuance 
upon conversion of the preferred stock on and after 
Jan. 1, 1961, at the conversion price of $3 per share, 
(taking the preferred at $100 per share). The preferred 
stock was originally issued by the company in October 
1958, to 20 banks and three insurance companies pur- 
suant to a corporate reorganization. The largest blocks 
of preferred stock are now held by two insurance com- 
panies—the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. The filing was 
made in order to provide a prospectus for use by thé 
preferred shareholders who may wish to offer or s¢ 
shares of the preferred and/or common stock. Beat, 
Stearns & Co., one of the preferred stockholders, Ww! 
initially offer for public sale 550 shares of preferre¢ 
stock owned by it, at a price to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. . 
May 19 filed 525,000 shares of common stock to be a 
fered in exchange for common stock of Suntide Refininé 
Co. in the ratio of one share of Sunray for each three 
shares of Suntide. The offer is conditional upon the d¢- 
posit by Aug. 7, 1959 of sufficient shares of Suntide s° 
that Sunray will own at least 90% of the outstandin: 
Suntide shares. Offering may be extended for additions 
30 days. Underwriter—None. 


Supercrete Ltd. (8/10-14) -e 
July 2 filed 300,000 shares of common stock, of slot 
100,000 shares will be offered for the account of certa?’ 
selling stockholders, and the remaining 200,000 _share 
will be sold for the company’s account (par 29 ces 
Canadian). Price — To be supplied by amendmen 
Proceeds—For reduction of bank loans and for work! 
capital. Office—St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada. Un 


derwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago 40 
New York. 
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-Sol Ltd. 

‘gsc 8 tiled 250,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (19,800 Israeli pounds—equivalent to $11 per 
spare in U. S.. funds), payable up to 90% in State of 
Israel Independence Issue and Development Issue Bonds, 
gnd the balance in cash. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 

m. Office — 79 Ben Yehuda St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
Underwriter—American Israel Basic Economy Co., New 
york, N. Y. Statement effective June 24. 


aliow Mining Corp. 
Ay 29 (letter of notification) 275,600 shares of common 
stock. Priee—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
penses incidental to mining. Underwriter—None. 


Cable Electronics Co., Inc. 
sane YS filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par one 


cent). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For the pur- 
chase and construction of necessary machinery and 


equipment, the promotion and sale of Tape Cable, and 
for working capital. Office—790 Linden Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Charles Plohn & Co. and Nether- 
lands Securities Co., Inc., both of New York. Statement 
to be withdrawn. 
chnolo Inc. 

i flee 325,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To pay off in 
full the subscription of Microwave Electronic Tube 
Co., Inc. stock, represented by notes, to pay for im- 
provements upon the plant leased to Microwave, and 
for working capital. Office—1500 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — E. L. 
Wolf Associates, Inc., Washington, District of Columbia. 


@ Television Shares Management Corp. (8/10-11) 
July 1 filed 206,500 outstanding shares of common stock 
(par one cent). Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—135 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Underwriter — White, Weld & 
Co., Chicago and New York. 

Ten Keys, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
April 28 filed 973,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.40 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office 
—512 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. Distributor 
—E. R. Davenport & Co., Providence, R. I. 
@ Ten Pin Bowl Inc. 
July 7 (letter of notification) 29,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($10 per share). Proceeds — To 
purchase land, building and equipment. Office—South 
Oakland St., Arlington, Va. Underwriter—None. Offer- 
ing—Temporarily suspended by SEC. 

Terminal Tower Co. (8/17) 
July 21 filed $2,500,000 7% 10-year sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Aug. 1, 1969, with warrants, each warrant en- 
titling the holder to buy 40 shares of common stock ($1 
par) until Aug. 1, 1962 at $10 per share. Price—To be 
offered at 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank indebtedness. Underwriter—Fulton Reid & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, O. 


% Textron Electronics Co. 

Aug. 3 filed 500,000 shares of outstanding common stock, 
to be offered by Textron Industries, Inc., the present 
holder thereof, to its stockholders on the basis of one 
share of Textron Electronics stock for each 10 shares 
of Textron Industries stock held as of the record date. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Office—10 Dor- 
rance Street, Providence, R. I. Underwriter—None. 


Tool Research & Engineering Corp. (8/17-21) 
July 14 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital; to repay loans; and for additional 
equipment. Office — Compton, Calif. Underwriter — 
Shields & Co., New York. 

* Tower’s Marts, Inc. 

July 29 filed 300,000 shares of class A common stock 
par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
€ral corporate purposes, including the acquisition of 
new store properties and expenses incidental to the 
opening of stores. Office—210 East Main Street, Rock- 
ville, Conn. Underwriter—D. Gleich Co., New York. Of- 
fering—Expected in the latter part of September. 


_ Trans-Central Petroleum Corp. (8/13) 

July 6 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of common 

stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds 

—For expenses to explore for gas and oil and develop- 

ment. Office—Two Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Un- 

cerwriter—Barnett & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Transcon Petroleum & Development Corp., 

angum, Okla. 

March 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 

mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per snare). Proceeds— 

For development of oil properties. Underwriter—First 

Investment Planning Co., Washington, D. C. 

* Travelers Club, Inc. 

July 30 (letter of notification) 27,000 shares of class A 

stock (par $1); each share of class A stock is convertible 

into two shares of commen stock. Price — $10.25 per 

pin Proceeds—To operate a travel agency. Office— 

Y¥-23 Queens Boulevard, Forest Hills, N. Y. Under- 

writer—None. 

_ Treasure Hunters, Inc. 

— 4 filed 1,900,000 shares of common stock (par one 

“nt). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For salvage op- 

Wo wons. Office—1500 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
ashington, D, C. Underwriter—None. 

Pa inity Small Business Investment Co. 

Se 17 filed 235,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 

Office wee? per share. Proceeds—For investment. 

on out Main Street, Greenville, S. C. Under- 

riter—To be supplied by amendment. 

ypungsten Mountain Mining Co. 

wre K (letter of notification) $100,000 principal amount 
‘Yo first mortgage convertible bonds, to be offered 


be 





in denominations of $500 and $1,000 each. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—For construction, instal- 
lation of machinery and equipment amd working capital. 
Offiee—511 Securities Building, Seattle 1, Wash. Under- 
writer—H. P. Pratt & Co., Seattle 4, Wash. 


@ Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. (8/19) 

July 24 filed 327,042 shares of outstanding capital stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To the 
Louis Calder Foundation, selling stockholders. Office— 
233 Broadway, New York. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, both of New York. 


% United Air Lines, Inc. 
July 31 filed 2,048 shares of common stock, to be offered 
to key management personnel at $35.24 per share until 
Dec. 31, 1959 under the terms of the company’s restricted 
stock option plan. Office—5959 South Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
% United Artists Corp. (8/24-28) 
July 31 filed 100,000 shares of outstanding common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. Underwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., New York. 

United Discount Corp. 
July 23 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$3.50 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses and to reduce indebtedness. Office — 222 — 34ih 
Street, Newport News, Va. Underwriter—Wiilis, Kenny 
& Ayres, Inc., Richmond, Va. Offering—Expected some- 
time during August. 

United Employees Insurance Co. 
April 16 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $8; 
Price — $10 per share. Proceeds — For acquisition o! 
operating properties, real and/or personal, including 
office furniture, fixtures, equipment and office space, by 
lease or purchase. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under. 
writer—None. Myr! L. McKee of Portland, Ore., % 
President. 
% United Hardware Distributing Co. 
July 24 (letter of notification) 4,400 shares of common 
stock (par $10), of which 1,450 shares are to be offered 
to stockholders who own less than 69 shares of common 
stock, and 550 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) to be offered, together with remaining 3,450 
shares of common stock to certain retail hardware deal- 
ers in units of 11 shares of preferred stock: and 69 shares 
of common stock. Price—Of units, $4,550 each; and oi 
common stock, $50 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—2432 N. Second Street, Minneapolis 11, 
Minn. Underwriter—None. 


% United Industries Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 
Aug. 5 filed 100,000 shares of 60 cent cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock. Price — At par ($8.50 per share). 
Proceeds—To be used to pay for construction of grain 
elevator and balance will be used for additional working 
ia Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, 
Oo. 
Universal Finance Corp. 
July 13 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par 15 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For general operating funds. Office—700 Gibralter Life 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—Texas National Corp., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Uranium Corp. of America, Portland, Ore. 
April 30, 1957 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (par 
16 cents). Price—To be suvplied by amendment (ex- 
pected to be $1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
purposes. Underwriter—To be named by amendment 
Graham Albert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is Pres- 
ident. 

Val Vista Investment Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
June 29 filed 80 investment contracts (partnership in- 
terests) to be offered in units. Price—$5,378.39 per unit. 
Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—O’Malley Se- 
curities Co. 


Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. of America 
April 21 filed $4,000,000 of Variable Annuity Policies. 
Price—No less than $120 a year for annual premium 
contracts and no less than. $1,500 for single premium 
cont: cts. Proceeds—For investment, etc. Office—1832 
M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Victoria Raceway 
May 25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $2 
in Canadian funds). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To construct and operate a racing plant; and for work- 
ing capital and other corporate purposes. Office—Notre 
Dame Avenue at King Street, Winnipeg, Canada. Under- 
writer—Original underwriter has withdrawn. 

Vulcan Materials Co., Inc. 

June 29 filed 10,000 shares of 644% cumulative preferred 
stock and 560,000 shares of common stock, to be offered 
to the stockholders cf Ralph E. Mills Co., Talbott Con- 
struction Corp. and Talco Constructors, Inc., in exchange 
for all the outstanding capital stock of these three cor- 
porations, and to the owner of Sherman Concreie Pipe 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for the business and assets of 
that company. Office—Mountain Brook, Ala. Statement 
became effective on July 20. 

Wade Drug Corp. 

April 28 filed 157,250 shares of class B common stock 
(no par), to be offered primarily to retail druggists. 
Price —$10 per share. Proceeds—For additional ma- 
chinery, equipment, and purchase of permanent plant 
facilities; for research and experimentation relative to 
new products, for initial contacts and purchase of addi- 
tional companies; for proposed national advertising 
program, and for working capital. Office—411-13 Lake 
Street, Shreveport, La. Underwriter—None. 

% Waltham Engineering and Research Associates 
July 28 filed $1,065,000 of participations in partnership 
interests. Proceeds—To purchase land and buildings of 
Waltham Engineering and Research Center, Waltham, 
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Mass., and for expenses connected to the purchase, Of- 
fice—49 W. 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. Underwriter 
—The First Republic Underwriters Corp.; same address, 


Washington Land Developers, inc. 

June 3 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock, 
Price — $5 per share. Proceeds— For working capital 
Office—1507 M Street, N. W. Washingten, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 

@® Wayne Manufacturing Co. (8/25-28) 
July 27 filed 90,000 outstanding shares of capital stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office—1201 East Lexington Street, 
Pomona, Calif. Underwriters—Mitchum, Jones & Tem- 
eer and Schwabacher & Co., both of Los Angeles, 

alif. 

®@ Weilington Electronics, Inc. 
May 6 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (par 75 
cents. Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For repayment 
of a bank note; to complete the automation of the etched 
foil production plant at Englewood, N. J.; for manu- 
facture of machines to be leased to capacitor manufac- 
turers; and for working capital. Office—65 Honeck St., 
Englewood, N. J. Underwriter—Firm originally indi- 
cated has withdrawn. Statement effective July .8. 


Western Empire !.ife Insurance Co. 
June 29 filed 212,000 shares of common stock and op- 
tions to purchase 172,701 shares (plus the underlying 
shares). The company proposes to make a public offer- 
ing of three blocks of stock in amounts of 40,430, 38,5'70 
and 36,935 shares, at prices of $1, $2 and $3, respectively. 
The remaining 96,065 common shares and options for the 
172,701 shares (together with shares underlying such 
options) are to be offered by the present holders thereof, . 
The options permit purchase of the underlying shares 
at $1 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—2801 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

Western Wood Fiber Co. 
March 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
and 40,000 shares of preferred stock (par $25). Price — 
At par. Proceeds—For construction and equipment of 
company’s plant and for working capital. Office—300 
ae St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 

one. 


® Zapata Off-Shore Co. 


July 13 filed 229,585 shares of common stock (par 50 


cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — 
To Zapata Petroleum Corp., the selling stockholder. 
Office—2218 First City National Bank Bldg., Houston, 
Texas. Underwriter—G. H. Walker & Co., New Yorls. 
Offering—Expected any day. 


Prospective Offerings 


Albertson's Inc. 
June 23 it was reported that the company contemplates 
some additional financing, probably in the form of com-= 
man stock. Business—Food stores concern. Underwriter 
—J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. Offering— 
Expected sometime this fall. 

American Gypsum Co. 
July 15 it was reported that the company will register 
debt and equity securities later this year. Proceeds—For 
construction of a gypsum products plant in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, and for working capital. Office—Al- 
buquerque, N. M. Underwriters—Jack M. Bass & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., and Quinn & Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
* Arabol Manufaturing Co., New York (8/10) 
Aug. 4 it was announced that the Attorney General of 
the United States, Office of Alien Property has invited 
bids for the purchase of 515.6 shares of common stock 
(par $100) and 210 shares of 6% preferred stock (par 
$100). The common represents 14% and the preferred 
542% of the outstanding shares. Business—Company is 
a manufacturer of adhesives, glues, pastes, dextrines, 
starches, sizings, and other glutinous products. In Oc-= 
tober of 1958 the Attorney General rejected all bids in 
response to a prior invitation, including the high bid 
of $83,350. Proceeds—To go to the United States At- 
torney General. Underwriter— To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Bids— Expected to be received 
only from American citizens up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
Aug. 10 at the Office of Alien Property, Room 664, 101 
Indiana Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
* Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Aug. 3 it was reported that the directors are contemplat- 
ing the issuance and sale of a small amount of common 
stock, after a three-for-two stock split. Last equity of- 
ferings were underwritten by Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co.; and Smith, Barney & Co., both of New 
York. Offering—Expected during the latter part of 
this year. 


Aurora Plastics Corp. 
July 30 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of 225,000 shares of common stock (part for 
selling stockholders). Business — Manufactures plastic 
airplane models, Underwriter — Burnham & Co., New 
York. 


Barton’s Candy Corp. ; 
July 15 it was reported that the company is planning 
an issue of common stock. Business — The 19-year-old 
company operates 67 retail candy stores in the Greater 
New York area, and 45 other outlets in the area north 
of Atlanta, Ga., and east of Chicago, Ill. Gross sales 
volume in the fiscal year ended June 30 was reportedly 
about $10,000,000. Proceeds — In part to selling stock- 
holders, and, in part, to the company, for the expansion 
of production facilities, for the organization of additional 
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outlets, and fer general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—D. H. Blair & Co., N. Y. C. 


Benson Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
June 10 it was announced that the company contem- 
plates an offering of $4,500,000 of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion program and additional working 
capital. Business—The company is engaged in the manu- 
facture of aircraft and missile parts, aluminum containers 
and beer barrels, aluminum curtain wall sections for the 
building industry and other proprietary products. Un- 
derwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. 


Boston Edison Co. 
July 23. it was reported that at a meeting to be held 
Sept. 2 stockholders will consider issuing not more than 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To retire 
short-term bank loans. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; and White, Weld & Co. 

Boston Edison Co. 
July 23 it was reported that at a meeting to be held Sept. 
2 stockholders will consider issuing 271,553 shares of 
common stock. to be offered to stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each 10 shares held as of the record 
date. The last rights offering was underwritten by The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


® Buckingham Transportation, Inc. (8/10) 
July 17 the company sought ICC approval for the is- 
suance of 250,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1). Underwriter—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Price—$10 per share. New Name—The company’s 
. name will be changed to Buckingham Freight Lines. 
Central & Southwest Corp. 
May 19 it was announced that the company in view of 
generally favorable market conditions, is now consider- 
ing the sale of 350,000 or 400,000 shares of common 
stock. Offering—Expected sometime this Fall. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Lazard 
Freres & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. jointly. 
% Central Transformer Corp. 
The company intends to file about Aug. 14, 75,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For expansion and working cap- 
ital. Office — Pine Bluff, Ark. Underwriter — Eppler, 
Guerin & Turner, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway (8/12) 
July 15 it was reported that the road plans the sale of 
about $2,500,000 of equipment trust certificates on either 
Aug. 12 or Aug. 19. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc., and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 

(8/24) 

July 27 it was reported that the company plans to re- 
ceive bids on Aug. 24 for the purchase from it of $4,- 
440,000 of equipment trust certificates. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler, both of New York. 

Community Public Service Co. (9/9) 
July 7 it was reported that the company contemplates 
the issuance and sale of 30,000 shares of preferred stock 
(par $100). Underwriter—To be determined by compe- 
titive bidding. Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids 
, —Expected to be received on Sept. 9. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York Inc. (12/1) 
July 30 it was reported that the company plans the is- 
suance and sale of $50,000,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds — For construction expenditures. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected 
to be received on Dec. 1. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

May 19, James Comerford, President, announced that 
company plans later in year.to issue and sell $20,000,000 
of debenture bonds, if market conditions are favorable. 
Preceeds—For investments, improvements, etc. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly). 
Construction Products Corp., Miami, Fla. 
June 26 it was reported that this company plans an 
offering of about 250,000 shares of class A common stock, 
of which 200,000 shares will be sold for the account of 
certain selling stockholders, and 50,000 shares will be 
sold for the company’s account. Proceeds — Working 
capital. Underwriter — Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, 
Mass. Offering—Expected in the middle part of Sept. 
Cyprus Mines Corp. 
Juty 15 it was reported that approximately 1,000,000 
shares of a secondary issue common stock will be reg- 
istered in the Fall. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc., New York. 


* Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 3 it’ was reported that the compariy contemplates 
the issuance and sale of about $20,000,000 of senior se- 
curities, but type or types has not as yet been deter- 
mined. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For bonds: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly); Eastman Dillon. 
Union Securities & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc. and Baxter & 
Co. (jointly);. Lehman. Brothers. (2) For debentures: 
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Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Blair & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. Offering—Expected in the latter part of this year. 


% Duquesne Light Co. ; 

Aug. 3 it was reported that the company is contemplat- 
ing the issuance of an undetermined amount of subor- 
dinated convertible debentures. Underwriter —To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co.: The First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Equitable 
Securities Corp. (jointly). Offering—Expected later this 
year. 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
Stockholders voted April 28 to increase the authorized 
preferred stock to 1,000,000 shares from 472,229 shares, 
and the common stock to 25,300,000 shares from 20,300,- 
000 shares. Proceeds — For major expansion program. 
Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New York. 


Essex Universal Corp. 
June 15 it was reported that the company in the next 
few months expects the issuance and sale of about $2,- 
000,000 of debentures. Underwriter—D. H. Blair & Co., 
New York. 


Federation Bank & Trust Co. 
June 30 the Directors approved and the stockholders 
approved on July 14, the offering of 108,904 shares of 
new capital stock to stockholders of record Aug. 7, 1959; 
rights to expire on Aug. 28, 1959. Price—$30 per share. 


Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus, Underwriter 
—None. 


Gateway Airlines, Inc. 
July 30 it was reported that the company will make an 
initial common stock offering, Proceeds—To buy planes 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—May 
be Dunne & Co., New York. Registration—Planned for 
the week of Aug. 13. 


% General Contract Finance Corp. 

July 31 it was announced that the company’s stockhold- 
ers will be asked on Sept. 15 to approve an issue of 
250,000 shares of convertible preferred stock (par $20). 
Of these shares, 150,000 will be offered initially. Pro- 
ceeds—To be added to the general funds of the company 
and be used for its finance and personal loan opera- 
tions. Underwriter—G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offering—Expected sometime in October. 


General Flooring Corp. 
July 30 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of $1,500,000 of 15-year bonds and common 
stock, to be offered in units. This will be the company’s 
first public financing. Business—Manufacturer of stretch 
wool panel flooring. Underwriters—H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond, 


Va.; Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New 
Orleans, La. 


Georgia Power Co. (9/17) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $18,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
jetermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.. Kidder. Pea- 
oody & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Broth- 
2rs; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.,; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Registration—Planned for Aug. 21. Bids—Expected to 
be received on Sept. 17. 


% Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

Aug. 3 it was reported company has received approval 
from the Territorial Public Utilities Commission to issue 
209,000 shares of common stock, to be offered first to 
stockholders on the basis of one new share of common 
stock for each seven shares held. Underwriter—None. 


% Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

Aug. 3 it was reported company received approval from 
the Territorial Public Utilities Commission to issue about 
$4,500,000 of new bonds. Last bond issues were placed 
privately. 

% Hooker Chemical Corp. (9/15) 

Aug. 4 it was announced that the company subject. to 
favorable market conditions and required stockholder 
consent, will offer approximately $25,000,000 principal 
amount of convertible subordinated debentures due 1984 


to stockholders on the basis of $100 of debentures for 
each 30 shares of common stock held. 


% lilinois Central RR. (8/11) 
Bids will be received by the company up to 1 p.m. 
(EDT) on Aug. 11 for the purchase from it of $2.820,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates maturing semi-an- 
nually from 1960 to 1975. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sell $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For ecenstruction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; White. 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman, Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear 


Stearns & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected later in the 
year. 









Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co., Ltda. 
June 4 it was announced that the company has decideg 
to raise a substantial portion of the capital requireg b 
an issue of common stock to be offered to both vt 
ferred and common stockholders. It is expected tha, 
rights to purchase these share will be available durin 


the latter part of August. Proceeds—For capital expend} 
tures. f 


% New Engiand Telephone & Telegraph Co. (9 21) 
July 21 directors approved the issuance and sale of 
$45,000,000 of 35-year debentures. Underwriter—T > be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
‘Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.: Mor. 
gan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be received op 
Sept. 21. 
Newark Electric Co. of Chicago 
June 2 it was reported that company plans some financ. 
ing. Business—Distributor of electronic parts. Offering— 
Expected in August or September. 
North American Equitable Life Assurance Co, 
Dec. 1 it was announced that the company plans an of. 
fering of 950,000 shares of capital stock. Price — $10 pe 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Un. 
derwriter—John M. Tait & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
% Northern Natural Gas Co. (10/1) 
July 31 it was reported that the company plans the js. 
suance of about $20,060,000 of debentures. Proceeds—1y 
finance a part of the company’s construction program, 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 
%* Northern Natural Gas Co. (10/1) 
July 31 it was announced that this company has applied 


to the Nebraska State Railway Commission for author- 


ity to issue up to 200,000 shares of preferred stock (par 
$100). Preeeeds—For capital expenditures. Underwriter 


-—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


* Philadeiphia Electric Co. (10/14) 

Aug. 5 it was reported that the company is planning to 
file with the Securities & Exchange Commission and the 
Pennsylvania P. U. Commission $50,000,000 of 30-year 
bonds. Proceeds—To help finance the company’s con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding: Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 


Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Ff 


Co., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Harriman Rip- 


ley & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on 
Oct. 14. 


® Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. (8/26) 
Aug. 1 it was announced that the company plans to re- 


ceive bids up to noon (EDT) on Aug. 26 for the purchase | 


from it of $3,150,000 of equipment trust certificates. 


Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon | 


Bros. & Hutzler. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.. 


May 15, Frank McLaughlin, President, announced com- 


pany plans to issue and sell first mortgage bonds later 
in the year. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Ine. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Ine.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; The First Boston Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. 


(jointly). 


% Random House Inc. 

Aug. 3 it was reported that the company plans some ad- 
ditional financing. Business—New York publishing firm. 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


% Ryder System Inc. 

Aug. 3 it was reported that the company plans issuance 
this Fall of an additional 75,000 shares of present com- 
mon stock (par $5), or 150,000: shares of new common 
steck (par $2.50). The ICC has approved the proposed 
two-for-one stock split. Underwriter—May be Blyth & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Saiant & Salant Inc. 
July 15 it was reported that this company plans to reg- 
ister .100,000 shares of common stock in August. The 
company, which has never before done any public 
financing, manufactures shirts in Tennessee. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—330 5th Avenue, 


New York. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. 


So. Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
June 22, S. C. McMeekin, President, announced plans 
to sell approximately $8,000,000 of bonds in December, 
1959. . Preceeds—To repay bank loans incurred for cur- 
rent construction program. Previous issues have been 
placed privately. 


Transdyne Corp. oar 
It was reported July 29 that this corporation will issue¢ 
common stock, amounting to less than $300,000, 1n the 
Fall. Business—The company manufactures electronics 
equipment, including simulators, trainers, and radar de- 
vices. Preceeds—For working capital. Office—Maspeth, 
L.. L, N. Y. Underwriter—Simmons & Co., New York. 


Union Electric Co. (Mo.) 

July 17 directors authorized. issuance of 1,036,602 shares 
of common stock to holders of record Sept. 10, 1959, on 
the basis of one new share for each 100 shares then 
held. Proceeds — For expansion program. Underwriter 
—May he determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co., and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch; Pierce, Fenne! 
& Smith, Inc. Offering—Expected toward the end of the 
third quarter of 1959. 


West Florida Natural Gas Co. (9/15) 
July 13 it was reported that the company plans to 
register $1,750,000 of notes and common stock. Under- 
writer—Beil & Hough Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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The Role of Life Insurance in 
Achieving Our Economic Goals 


has also strengthened our free 
economy by enlarging and stabil- 
jzing people’s expenditures. Talk 
to the young families In the ena- 
less new subdivisions ringing our 
large cities and you will find 
much evidence that life insurance 
has enlarged markets for houses, 
automobiles and other durable 
goods, and has reduced the tra- 
ditional instability of such ex- 
penditures. It has done this by 
giving families greater confidence 
in their futures. Having assured 
provision of its basic needs in 
event of the death of the breacd- 
winner, a family is more willing 
to go into debt to purchase a 
home, auto and household equip- 
ment. By financing the purchase 
of homes on liberal credit terms, 
life insurance companies have 
made more family income avail- 
able for other purposes, 

Life insurance has strengthened 
our free economy by leading to a 
wider ownership of shares in 
business enterprises. One of the 
most startling, and _ reassuring, 
items of news this year was that 
the number of direct owners of 
the common stock of American 
business corporations has double? 
during the past six years. From 
6!. million persons in 1953 the 
number of “capitalists” has risen 
to 13 million persons today! This 
broadening of the base of owner- 
ship of business firms gives more 
persons a direct exposure to the 
problems and opportunities of 
business, and makes them more 
aware of the need to maintain an 
environment in which business 
will flourish. It is no accident 
that the recent growth of direct 
share ownership has followed a 
generation of growth in provision 
for family security. Millions of 
people now feel sufficiently pro- 
tected against the large hazards of 
life to be willing to assume the 
risks of common stock ownership. 
Moreover, the habits of thrift 
and systematic saving so firmly 
implanted by life insurance are 
now being used in the monthly 
security purchase plans being fol- 
lowed by countless new stock- 
holders. Rising incomes and a 
bucyant stock market have 
spurred the trend; but life insur- 
ance paved the way. 


Life Insurance As a Defender 
of the Dollar 


_Let us now assess the contribn- 
tion that life insurance has made 
to the integrity of the dollar. 

_ Being one of the first victims o1 
inflation, the life insurance in- 
custry has been one of the most 
effective protagonists of policies 
- stabilize the value of the dol- 
ar 


The American life insurance in- 
dustry has always operated upon 
the assumption that the doilar is 
a stable unit of account over the 
long pull. It asks people to pav 
dollars now in return for benefii3 
Pavable in dollars long in the fu- 
ture. Unless people believe each 
future dollar will buy approxi- 
mately as much as a dollar sur- 
rendered now, they will not 
continue to save through life 
insurance, 

Up to recent years the assump- 
’n of long-term stability of the 
P an level was not cuestioned 
as pads But the upward creeping 
-., »'Ng costs, during slack as 
Me “ as during prosperous times, 
‘aS Tundamentally changed popu - 
ie ©xpeciations about the future. 
wether well- or ill-founded ex- 
7 “‘ations of persistent inflation 


r ™e future are widespread to- 


tik 


Y 
i) 
i 


: fiat ion 


Gare 


has already dealt a 
fre blow to the life insurance 
“ness. At the end of 1946 abou 
f all life insurance in force 
in whole life and endowment 


as 


plans and only 20% was term in- 
surance lacking a savings element. 
Now these proportions have be- 
come 54% and 45%. Savings-type 
insurance in force has increased 
only 90% since 1946 whereas term 
insurance has risen by 520%. The 
annual growth of life insurance 
assets has slackened as equities 
have come into greater public 
favor. One of my colleagues ad- 
dressed a meeting of successful 
life insurance agents last month, 
and found that some had never 
sold an annuity! 


Small wonder that, of all busi- 
ness groups, the life insurance 
industry has been the strongest 
critic of inflationary policies. By 
their words and their deeds its ex- 
ecutives have aroused people to 
the wastes of inflation. Having 
contributed mightily to the cur- 
rent public concern about a de- 
preciating dollar, they should be 
given much credit for the recent 
favorable turn in_ the _ battle 
against inflation. 


Retrospect and Prospect 

We have seen that life insur- 
ance has done its full part over 
the last century to advance our 
nation tcward its economic goals. 
We enjoy a more vigorous, a freer, 
and a more stable economy as a 
result of its presence. 

What of the future? Will life in- 
surance continue its spectacular 
growth in the next century? As- 
suming that our civilization is not 
destroyed in a third world war, all 
one can say with assurance is 
that the pace of scientific and 
technological change will rise, and 
that the U. S. economy will grow 
greatly and change rapidly dur- 
ing the next century. A _ para- 
mount problem of our country 
will be to increase savings suffi- 
ciently to meet the great prospect- 
ive demands for investment funds. 
Every industry will be obliged to 
adapt its operations to changes in 
its environment. Like other in- 
dustries, life insurance will con- 
front its share of problems. They 
will include the rising burden of 
taxation, the possible extension of 
public regulation, the growth of 
social security, new methods of 
marketing of insurance and vigor- 
ous rivalry with other institutions 
of savings and investment. 


One exciting current issue is 
whether life insurance companies 
should buy common stocks and 
offer the public contracts whose 
benefits vary with the returns 
upon these investments. Incident- 
ally, it is a curious fact that stocks 
buiked larger in life insurance 
portfolios in 1906 than they do 
today, then forming 4.6% of total 
investments against 3.1% now! I 
believe that each life insurance 
company should be allowed to de- 


cide this matter for itself. An 
economist may, however, offer 
some general observations. First, 


in a dynamic economy there is a 
presumption in favor of giving 
business enterprises wide latitude 
to adapt their services, because 
increased inter-institutional com- 
petition benefits the public. Sec- 
ondly, as our society becomes 
richer it is possible that invest- 
ments in equity form may become 
relatively more important in the 
private sector of the economy. If 
so, there is merit in permitting 
life insurance companies to ex- 
pand their “line of products.” Fi- 
nally, if a life insurance compan) 
does offer the public contracts 
carrying variable’ benefits, it 
should not present such contracts 
as a “hedge against inflation” but 
as a means of participating in the 
growth of the U. S. economy. The 
sale of variable annuities no* 
without pitfalls. There is a goed 
chance that, persistent inflation 
will be avoided: and a variable- 
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benefit insurance policy may not 


protect the purchasing power or | 


the policy holder in any event. 
You and I are justified in hav- 
ing confidence in the future of the 


American life insurance industry. | 


There is every reason to believe 
that its leaders will continue to 


display the foresight and flex- 
ibility they have shown in the 
past. For my part, I have no 


dcubt that in the next century life 
insurance will foster progress. 
undergird our freedoms, and ele- 
vate our sense of responsibility 
for a sound dollar as effectively as 
it has in the century of progress 
we celebrate today. 





AUTHOR’S NOTE:—Because footnotes 
are inappropriate in a short article in- 
tended for a wide audience, the primary 
scurces of information used by the au- 
thor are listed here. (Qne of the achieve- 
ments of the life insurance industry has 
been the expansion of scientific knowl- 
edge about the U. S. economy through 
research sponsored by the Life Insurance 
Association of America.) 

R. W. Goldsmith, A Study of Saving 
in the U. S. (Princeton, 1955). 

R. W. Goldsmith, Financial Intermedi- 
aries in the American Economy (N. W. 
Nat. Bureau of Economic Research, 1958). 

J. J. O’Leary, 1958 Record of Life In- 
surance Investments (Life Insurance 
Association of America, 1958). 

R. Carlyle Buley, The Equitable, 1859- 
1959 (N. Y. Appleton-Century Crofts, 
1959). 

1958 Life Insurance Fact Book (N. Y. 
Institute of Life Insurance, 1959). 


Offer of Lieco, Inc. 
Was Oversubscribed 


J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. and 
Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., 
on July 30 publicly offered 100,- 
000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) of Lieco, Inc. at $3 per 


share. This offering was over- 
subscribed. 

The net proceeds will be used 
for machinery and_ laboratory 


equipment, for the consolidation 
of operations in one plant, for 
retirement of certain corporate 
debts, and for working capital. 

The company was organized in 
New York on Sept. 19, 1951, as 
Lerner Instrument & Electronics 
Manufacturing Corp. and changed 
its name to Lieco, Inc. on Sept. 3, 
1953. It has been continuously in 
business since its incorporation. 
Its main plant and executive of- 
fices are located at 112 East Sun- 
rise Highway, Freeport, N. Y., and 
it also maintains another plant 
at 3610 Oceanside Road, Ocean- 
side, N. Y. The company is pri- 
marily engaged in the manufac- 
ture and assembly of electronic 
equipment and parts used directly 
and indirectly by the United 
States Government. 

The capitalization of the com- 
pany after giving effect to the 
present financing will consist of 
500,000 authorized shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents), with 
260,202 shares outstanding. 


| New Schmidt Office 


| COLLINGSWOOD, N. J. 
|Henry C. Schmidt has opened a 
branch office at 618 Park Ave. 


| Now With R. S. Dickson 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Francis 
E. Price is now with R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Inc., Wachovia Bank Build- 
ing. 


Now With Walston Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Rich- 
ard Ruslender has now become 
connected with Walston & Co., 
Inc., 265 Montgomery Street. 












DIVIDEND NOTICES 
CET AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


PREFERRED STOCK 


On July 28, 1959 a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent was declared 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable October 1, 1959 to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 11, 
1959. Transfer books will remain open. 
Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN R. HENRY, Secretary 





Dividend Notice 


AMERICAN & 
FOREIGN 
POWER 
COMPANY INC. 


100 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the Common Stock for pay- 
ment Sept. 10, 1959 to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business Aug. 10, 1959. 





H. W. BALGOOYEN, 


Executive Vice President 


dS r 
MEMS 





Heabion Wl 


Board of Directors has declared for 
quarter ending September 30, 1959 
DIVIDEND of ONE and ONE-HALF 
(114%) PER CENT or $1.50 per share 
on PREFERRED STOCK, payable Octo- 
ber 20, 1959 to shareholders of record 
October 6, 1959. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of $.45 per 
share on COMMON STOCK, payable 
September 1, 1959 to shareholders of 
record August 11, 1959. 

G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 

Vice President and Secretary 
Pittsburgh, July 30, 1959 





FINANCIAL NOTICE 





Notice to Security Holders of 


UNITED GAS 


CORPORATION 


Earnings Statements for Twelve 
Month Period Ended 
June 30, 1959 


United Gas Corporation has made gen- 
erally available to its security holders 
earnings statements of United Gas Cor- 
poration and of United Gas Corpo- 
ration and Subsidiaries consolidated 
for the period from July 1, 1958 to 
June 30, 1959, such period being the 


12-month period beginning on the first 
day of the month next succeeding the 
fective date (June 25, 1958) of the 
Registration Statement filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
relating to the sale of $40,000 00 
principal amount of 45° Sinking 
Fund Debentures due 1978, 

7 


f United 
ch earn- 


upon 


Gas Ccrporation. Copies h 
ings statements wil! be mailed 
request to any of the Corporation 

security | and cther interested 


ho!ders 
parties. 
J. H. Mrracts 
Vice President and Treasure 
1525 Fairneld Avenue 


port, Louisiana 
August 4, 1959 


f such 


Shrevep 

















Manufeeturer of the Broadest Line 
of Building Products in America 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


quarterly dividends 
have been declared as follows: 
Common Stock* 


45 cents per share 


$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$1 per share 


$4.50 Series A Convertible Second 
Preferred Stock 
$1.121% per share 
These dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1959 to stockholders of 


record at the close of business 
August 20, 1959. 


JAMES E. McCAULEY 





Treasurer 
fueust 5, 1959. 
"7 24% consecutive 
aan dividend 
beocaeeeeeaeseae sees eeeaeaea i 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


REWRY 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the third quarter 
of 1959 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable September 10, 
1959 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 24, 1959. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A. Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on July 30, 
1959. This dividend is pay- 
able on September 10, 1959, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Au- ~ 
gust 10, 1959. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.¥. 





PACIFIC 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 60 cents per share on the 
common stock ($10 par value), 
payable September 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record August15, 
1959, was declared by the Board 
of Directors on July 29, 1959. 


wets 


B. C. REYNOLDS, Secretary 





660600000080 000880008080 @OO54 
90060000000000000009 900° 
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PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


A 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a_ third-quarter . divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents (75¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1959 to stockholders 
of record August 14, 1959. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 
July 29, 1959 











YALE & TOWNE 
286th Quarterly Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 





Payable: 
Oct. 1, 1959 


Record date: 


Sept. 10, 1959 


Declared: 


July 30, 1959 
Wm. H. MATHERS 


Vice-President | -~- 
h and Secretary 





THE YALE & TOWNE Mfc. co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 








Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 
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Washington and You 


AL BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 








FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 











WASHINGTON, D. C.—After 
all the horrible, sordid, and cor- 
rupt evils unearthed by the 
McClellan Rackets Committee, 
the American Congress will 
stand condemned if it adjourns 
without passing some anti- 
racketeering legislation. 


Unquestionably the most im- 
portant domestic issue facing 
the 86th Congress is corrective 
labor legislation to curb some 
of the powerful labor racketeers 
who could tie this country in a 
knot. 


Nevertheless, the “milk toast” 
bill reported out by the House 
Committee on Education and 
Labor “is hardly more than an 
expression of noble sentiment 
and pious suggestions,’ as one 
Congressman described it so 
well. 


This Congress owes to the 
millions of loyal working men 
and women — both blue collar 
workers and white collar work- 
ers—the passage of some legis- 
jlation with teeth in it. The law- 
makers will do their fellow 
countrymen a great disservice if 
they pass legislation that will 
not curb the hoodlums that are 
running wild. 


Failure by Congress to meas- 
ure up to their responsibility 
would be an open invitation to 
the horde of Fifth Amendment- 
taking hoodlums before the Mc- 
Clellan Committee to increase 
their violence, fraud, stealing, 
blackmail and other acts of 
crime. 


The good, hard-working peo- 
ple everywhere in America owe 
a debt of gratitude to Sen. John 
L. McClelian of Arkansas, who 
has shown a tremendous amount 
of courage to point out many of 
these hoodlums. He realizes that 
his committee could continue its 
investigation another two years. 


Would-be dictators like the 
James Hoffas would like to con- 
tinue their influence in an ef- 
fort to control more and more 
elections, local, state and na- 
tional. 


Real Bill Unlikely 


It is doubtful that a real labor 
reform bill can pass this year. 
However, some type of bill con- 
ceivably could get through after 
a long and bitter floor fight in 
the House. The House killed a 
Senate - passed bill last year 
after much wrangling on the 
Taft - Hartley amendments. 
Some observers feel that the 
same thing might happen this 
year. 


~ 


Secondary boycott and picket- 


Ng poOVISION, wis be the paka- 
mount j}rovisions of dispute. 

.e existing laws, as many 
employers will testify, encour- 
age harassment and blackmail- 
ing of employers by labor hood- 
lums. They also make it easy 
for dishonest union higherups 
to intimidate business and in- 
dustry in general. 


Most Southern Democrats and 
Republicans in the House prefer 
the labor reform bill brought 
out by Representatives Phil 
M. Landrum, Democrat of Geor- 


gia, and Robert P. Griffin, Re- 
publican of Michigan. Their 
measure would restore criminal 


penalties, as provided in the 
Kennedy bill, for violations of 
rights given union members in 
a union “bill of rights.” 
Attacked by Meany 

The milder measure brought 
out by Representative Carl El- 
hott of Alabama, and the other 


ouse Labor Committeemen, 
} 


probably has a much better 
chance of passage. There will be 
numerous amendments to what- 
ever bill that is passed, if one 
should be passed. 


Of course, President George 
Meany of the AFL-CIO has de- 
nounced the bill as unaccept- 
able on the ground that it would 
do grievous harm to legitimate 
unions. This attack was to be 
expected. President Meany will 
go along with legislation to curb 
the crooks, but Mr. Meany 
wants to write the bill. 


Meantime, as labor leaders 
are seeking ever higher wages, 
some Washington officials are 
frankly apprehensive about the 
increasing amount of foreign 
products that are reaching the 
American stores and outlets. 


More and more foreign-made 
radios, machine tools, auto- 
mobiles, nails, steel rods, came- 
ras and other things are being 
sold. Obviously the more of 
these foreign things sold means 
fewer jobs in the plants for 
American workmen. The reason 
the foreign goods can compete 
is our continually rising wage 
scales. 


SEC Looking to Expand 


Like most Federal bureauc- 
racies, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission would like 
to broaden its scope of activity. 
The agency wants to require 
by edict an advance notice of 
business mergers. 


Protests have been filed with 
the SEC by business and trade 
groups. The SEC wants to re- 
quire corporations to supply 
certain information to the 
agency by the 10th of the 
month following an agreement 
to merge, or acquire or dispose 
of assets. 


Protestants have correctly 
pointed out that advance plans 
to buy, sell assets or merge 
must be, in most cases, kept 
highly confidential so as not to 
disrupt the customer, employer 
and stockholder relations of the 
affected companies. 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, on behalf of its 
membership of 2,700,000 busi- 
nessmen, sent a letter to the 
SEC declaring that the only 
avowed purpose of the  pro- 
posed amendments is to put the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in a position to answer 
inquires, and to make this 
highly confidential informatior. 
available to the public. The $kc 
contends it would help stock- 
hc.cerg and investors. It has in- 
vited cotfaments by Aug. 15. 


“We are unable to see how 
investors and stockholders 
would be benefitted when the 
corporation they own will be ir- 
reparably damaged,” the Cham- 
ber advised the Federal agency. 
“Of even greater concern is the 
damage the preposed amend- 
ments would do to smaller firms 
and those which are interested 
in selling hard-earned assets.” 


There is no question that pre- 
mature public disclosure would 
not only result in increased 
sto market speculation, bu 


would do damage in other ways. 
Despite the Heat 

Despite the hot, humid days 
and nights i 
Washington 


that have plagued 
for weeks there has 
been a lot going on. Whether or 
not Congress will 


terest ceilin 


raise the in- 


rates on 


4 


PT? =a * #*e9 
ng is Treasury 
bonds and E and H bonds was 
still debatable at this writing 
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“Frankly, Miss Poodles, 


this recommendation from 


your last employer isn’t too glowing—he merely states 
you and he managed to co-exist.’’ 





If not the Treasury will be 
forced to issue more and more 
relatively short-term debt. 


Mortgage Rates Climbing 

The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, after a sur- 
vey based on reports from 225 
areas across the nation, said: 
“Our survey indicates the up- 
ward trend of rates is likely to 
continue.” The survey showed 
that a general increase of a 
quarter per cent in _ interest 
rates on conventional mortgages 
over the first quarter. 

The survey found an increase 
in the number of areas report- 


ing a prevalent rate of 5°4% or 
more on conventional mort- 
gages, and a decrease in the 
number reporting 514% or Iess. 
Of the communities, 5% report- 
ed rates of less than 512%, 21% 
reported the 512% rate, 25% re- 
ported 5°,%, 43% reported 6%, 
and 6% reported rates in excess 
of 6%. 


Interest rates for mortgages 
on existing homes in _ good 
neighborhoods also moved up- 
ward in the second quarter, 
with a marked decrease in the 
number of areas reporting a 
512% rate and a corresponding 
increase in the number re- 
porting a 6% rate. 

[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or mau not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. |] 
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Administered Prices and Infla- 
ti9fn—Some Public Policy Issues 
—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Economic Re- 
search Department, Washington 
6, D. C. (paper), $1.00 (quan- 
tity prices on request). 

Catalagram—A quarterly publica- 
tion for catalyst users in petro- 
leum refining and other indus- 
tries — Davison Chemical 
Division, W. R. Grace & Coa., 
Baltimore 3, Md. (paper). 

Commoedex System—A New Ap- 
proach to Commodity Profits— 
Edward B. Gotthelf — Com- 
modity Futures Forecast, 90 
West Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. (paper), $50 (with one 
month’s service). 

Communications to Come — 50th 
anniversary issue of “Telephone 
Engineer & Management’— 
Telephone Engineer Publishing 
Corp., 7720 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 26 IIll., 50c. 

Dramatic Story of Helping Others 
to Help Themselves—Depart- 
ment of State Publication 6815 
—Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Of- 








FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 
20 BROAD STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
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fice, Washington 25, -D 
(paper), 25c. 


Exchange Restrictions—10t) ,, 
nual report — Internation 
Monetary Fund, Washingt, 
D. C. (paper). 


Facts and Myths About Fair T 
—Bureau of Education on Py; 
Trade, 205 East 42nd St. Ney 
York 17, N. Y. (paper). 


Federal Reserve Bulletin—jy 
1959 containing articles on jy 
terest Rates in Leading Coun. 
tries; Money and Credit in Eg. 
nomic Expansion; Financia 
Position of Consumers, etc_ 
Board of Governors of the Fe4. 
eral Reserve System, Washin 
ton, D. C., 60c per copy ($6.0) 
per year). 


Financial Analysis for Manage 
ment — Ronello - Lewis — Prep 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Aveny 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Fire Resistant Construction j 
Modern Steel Framed Build 
—Américan Institute of Ste 
Construction, Inc., 101 Par 
Avenue, New York, N. j¥ 
(paper). 


Forecasting the Price Level, } 
come Distribution, and Em 
nomic Growth — Dr. Sidne 
Weintraub—Chilton Co., 5f 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadd 
phia 39, Pa., $5.00. 


Frozen Revolution — Poland, 
Study in Communist Decay - 
Frank Gibney—Farrar, Stra 
and Cudahy, 101 Fifth Avenu 
New York 3, N. Y. (cloth), $4.7 


Hotel-Motel Guide and_ Tray 
Atias—American Hote] Regist 
Co., 234 West Ontario Stre 
Chicago 10, Ill., $6.00. 


Investment in the Future—T 
Port of New York Author 
and its Consolidated Bonds 
Port of New York Authori 
111 Eighth Avenue, New Yo 
11, N. Y. (paper). 


Money—D. H. Robertsen—U 
versity of Chicago Press, 5 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
(cloth), $2.25. 

New Inflation—Willard L. Thc 
Merrill Cantor and Richard 
Quandt—McGraw-Hill Publi 
ing Company, 327 West 4lst 
New York 36, N. Y., $5.00. 


Pictures Sources—An_ Introd 
tory List compiled for prot 
sional users of pictures, phc 
graphs and other forms 
visual communications—Spe 
Libraries Association, 31 | 
10th Street, New York 3, N. 
$3.50. 

Security Analysis — Analysis 
Financial Statements—Dou: 
H. Bellemore—Simmons-5o2 
man Publishing Corp., 
Church Street, New York 
N. Y. (cloth), $5.90. 

Technological Advance and F 
Policies — National Plan: 
Association, 1606 New Ha 
shire Avenue, N. W., Wasa 
ton 9, D. C. 

Wholesale Prices and Price 
dexes—May 1959 and pre! 
nary June 1959—U. S. Der 
ment of Labor, Bureau otf 1 
Statistics, Washington 25, + 
(paper). 
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Attention Brokers and Deal: 


TRADING MARKET 
Botany [Industries 
Indian Head Mills 

Official Films 


Southeastern Pub. Ser 





Our New York telephone numoer 


CAnal 6-3840 
LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 





10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, ¥ 
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